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Daytons,  Minneapolis,  Uses 
Webster  Moderator  System 
To  Control  Temperatures 

HEATING  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

Modernization  Equally  As 
Effective  in  Scores  of 
Similar  Buildings 


REMOVES  OLD  COMPLAINTS 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  Dayton 
Department  Store — one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  retail  stores  in  the  entire  north¬ 
west  is  securing  remarkably  improved 
heating  service  as  the  result  of  a 
Webster  Heating  Modernization  Pro¬ 
gram  carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

For  four  years,  through  some  of 
the  coldest  winters  in  Minnesota  his¬ 
tory,  the  Webster  Moderator  System 
has  given  the  Dayton  Store  complete 
“Control-by-the-Weather.” 

Modernization  of  the  Dayton  Com¬ 
pany  buildings,  which  consisted  in 
changing  the  mixed  vacuum  and 
gravity  system  to  full  vacuum  oper¬ 
ation,  was  completed  without  inter¬ 
rupting  store  operations. 

The  buildings  vary  from  three  to 
ten  stories  in  height  and  have  a 
total  floor  space  of  500,000  square 
feet.  Installation  of  the  Webster 
Moderator  System  was  made  by  the 
Belden-Porter  Company,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  heating  contractors. 

Frequently,  under  the  old  system, 
certain  portions  of  the  store  were 
underheated  while  others  were  too 
hot. 

Since  the  application  of  modem 
central  heating  control  to  the  Day- 
ton  Company  buildings,  temperature 
readings  taken  from  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  four  times  daily  indicate  that 
all  store  zones  are  perfectly  heated 
even  during  the  severest  weather. 
Following  is  the  record  of  a  typical 
day,  indicating  how  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  kept  at  the  temperatures 
desired: 

Temperature  Record,  Nov.  6,  igsj 
Floor  Dept,  loa.m.  iia.m.  iiM.  i p.m. 

Base.  Suits  .  68  69  70  70 

Ha«e.  llardwaro  ....  71  71  75  75 

Main  Clovei  . 67  68  69  69 

Main  Dresa  Goods  . .  75  75  76  76 

2rMl  Infants  .  66  68  69  70 

2na  China  .  72  73  74  74 

3r(l  Dress«‘9  .  68  69  70  70 

4th  Ylrtrolas  .  67  67  68  68 

5th  lluKs  .  66  67  67  68 

6th  Furniture  ....  63  65  65  66 

7th  Buyers’ Office..  75  76  76  76 

Outside  .  34  35  35  33 

In  a  department  store,  well-bal¬ 
anced  heating  keeps  merchandise  in 
first-class  condition  and  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  employees  and  cus- 
,  tomers. 

I  Webster  Heating  Modernization 
’  has  been  equally  effective  in  scores 
of  other  department  store  installa¬ 
tions,  among  them  the  Donaldson 
Store,  also  in  Minneapolis,  with  the 
Hineline  Company  acting  as  mod¬ 
ernization  heating  contractors;  the 
Golden  Rule  Store,  in  St.  Paul,  where 
the  Frank  Eha  Heating  Company 
made  the  installation;  and  the  L.  S. 
Ayres  Department  Store,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  with  Hayes  Brothers  making 
the  installation. 


If  you  are  interested  in  heating  new  building*, 
or  in  improved  heating  service  and  lower 
heating  cost  in  your  present  building,  address 

WARREN  WEBSTER  &.  CO..  Camden.  N.  J. 
Pioneers  of  the  Vacuum  System  of  Steam  Heating 
Branches  in  60  principal  U.  S.  Cities — Estab.  1888 
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Ed  i  to  rials 


EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Consumers  Seek  Facts  on  Patman  Bill 

N  April  28th  last,  the  Couneil  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Cluhs,  meeting  at  Miami, 
ado]>ted  the  following  Resolution,  and  wired  the 
President  of  the  I’^nited  States  requesting  the  ajipoint- 
inent  of  an  eniergeney  eommittee  to  study  the  effeets 
of  the  Rohinson-Patman  Bill  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumers  of  the  Nation: — 

‘’It  is  the  sense  of  this  Couneil  in  eon- 
vent  ion  assembled  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Cluhs 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  an  emergency  eommittee  promptly 
to  study  H.R.  8442,  eomnionly  known  as  the 
Patman-Rohinson  Bill,  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  its  effects  upon  the  purehasing  eon- 
siimer.” 

This  action  is  in  keeping  with  the  progressive 
and  eoiistruetive  policies  and  activities  of  the  (ieneral 
Federation  of  W  omen’s  Cluhs  in  zealously  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  rightful  interests  of  consumers  whenever  they 
are  threatened  hy  unsound  or  uneconomic  proposals 
or  movements. 

«  *  *  •  • 

W  Idle  not  wishing  to  appear  presumptuous,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  any  imjiartial  com¬ 
mittee  a|)|)ointed  to  study  the  effects  of  the  Rohinson- 
Patman  Bill  upon  the  consumers  of  the  Nation,  would 
imquestionahly'  declare  this  jMeasure  to  he  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  and  one  which  w'ould  exact  a 
tremendous  annual  toll  from  the  poekethooks  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  their  every-day  purchases  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  this 
Bill  alone,  if  enacted,  would  add  $750,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  cost  of  food — or  almost  $6  per  person,  or 
approximatrdy  $30  per  family.  But  this  Bill  will  not 
a|)ply  to  food  ]*roduets  alone — it  will  embrace  within 
the  scope  of  its  provisions  every  commodity  sold  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  through  retail  channels. 

It  has  rightfully  been  said  hy  those  having  the 
public  interest  in  mind,  that  the  consumer  is  the 
forgotton  man  of  the  Rohinson-Patman  Bill. 

*  «  «  •  * 

This  Measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  in  amended  form.  At  the  jiresent  time  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  Bill  to  an 
early  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  latter  Body.  Because 
the  Bill  is  politically  popular,  in  view  of  the  coming 
elections  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  he  enacted 
hut  if  so,  it  will  be  greatly  emasculated  in  its  final 
form,  and  so  constitute  another  ineffective  law  upon 
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the  statute  hooks.  It  seems  that  Congress  may  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  for 
some  manner  of  legislation  of  this  character,  but  will 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

Federal  Tax  Bill  in  a  Quandary 

At  the  time  of  preparing  these  Editorials,  the 
FVderal  Tax  Bill  is  being  entirely  rewritten  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate;  and  it  is  relia¬ 
bly  stated  that  the  Measure,  which  will  shortly  be 
reported  to  the  Floor  of  the  Upper  House,  will  differ 
materially  from  the  Bill  which  recently  passed  the 
Lower  House. 

At  the  moment,  the  Senate  Committee  is  serious- 
'ly  considering  suggestions  to  increase  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  rate  on  personal  incomes  from  4  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent;  to  increase  the  corporation  income 
tax  rate  to  a  flat  18  per  cent —  instead  of  the  present 
levy  ranging  from  12*4  to  15  per  cent;  and  to  impose 
a  flat  rate  of  6  or  7  per  cent  upon  the  undivided 
profits  of  corporations. 

Statisticians  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  now 
at  work  computing  the  annual  amount  of  income 
which  these  reeommended  levies  will  yield — as  the 
Administration  seems  to  be  more  coneerned  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  securing  suflieient  income  to  offset  the  invali¬ 
dation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
administration  of  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  income  will  be  raised. 

As  was  to  he  expected,  considerable  opposition 
was  advanced  at  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  President’s  proposal  to  levy  high  rates  of 
taxation  on  the  undivided  surpluses  of  corporations 
— for  such  a  program  would  work  a  severe  hardship 
on  young  and  growing  businesses  while  not  affecting 
materially  the  financial  strength  of  well  established 
corporations  which  have  built  up  large  surpluses  in 
the  past. 

Furthermore,  your  National  Association  and 
other  business  groups  pointed  out  that  under  any 
such  tax  proposal  a  sufficient  “safety  cushion” — 
exempt  from  this  form  of  taxation — must  necessarily 
he  provided  if  individual  businesses  are  to  he  able  to 
expand  their  operations  and  to  weather  the  burdens 
of  future  economic  depressions. 

•  «  *  «  * 

Just  what  manner  of  tax  bill  will  finally  be 
reported  out  hy  the  Senate  Committee — and  what 
will  he  the  scope  and  character  of  this  bill  when  it 
runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses — is  difHeult  to  forecast  at  this  time.  One  thing 
is  certain,  however,  with  national  elections  close  at 
hand — the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  will  be  more  or  less 
a  temporary  measure;  and  the  Nation  may  w’ell  ex- 
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pect  a  complete  revision  of  Federal  taxation  during 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

*  «  «  «  * 

Of  particular  interest  to  memhers  and  retailers 
generally  is  the  amendment  urged  hy  your  National 
Association  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  that  refunds  of  Floor  Taxes  be  based  upon 
the  amount  of  Floor  Tax  paid  by  second  processors 
— manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers — when  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  became  effective  in 
August  1933;  and  not  upon  the  tax  content  of  taxable 
merchandise  on  hand  on  January  6th  last — when  the 
Law  was  declared  invalid. 

According  to  statistics,  there  are  upward  of  849,- 
000  retailers — large  and  small — who  paid  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,700,000  into  the  Federal  Treasury  as  taxes 
on  floor  stocks.  If  this  large  number  of  retail  distri¬ 
butors  are  to  receive  a  refund  of  these  taxes — the  only 
practical  method  of  doing  so  will  be  found  in  the 
amendment  suggested  by  your  National  Association. 

If  refunds  are  to  be  based  upon  the  tax  content 
of  taxable  merchandise  on  hand  on  January  6th  last, 
then  retailers  will  have  a  difficult  time  to  prove  their 
claims,  and  the  Treasury  Department  will  have  an 
equally  difficult  time  in  administering  such  refunds. 

Then  again,  we  contend  that  the  $10  minimum 
on  floor  stock  refunds — as  proposed  in  the  House 
Bill — should  he  abolished  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  minimum  would  exclude  thousands  of  small  retail¬ 
ers  from  receiving  any  refund,  although  they  may  be 
legally  entitled  to  it. 

•  *  •  *  * 

Members  who  are  in  accord  with  this  proposed 
amendment — advanced  by  your  National  Association 
— are  urged  to  write  to  their  Senators  immediately  re¬ 
questing  its  adoption. 

Remember!  there  is  still  time  to  do  this  until 
the  Bill  is  finally  passed. 

Canadian- American  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Will  Add  Millions  to 
U.  S.  Retail  Volume 

OR  a  number  of  years  residents  of  the  United 
A  States,  returning  from  foreign  countries,  have  been 
permitted  to  bring  in  goods  purchased  abroad  to  the 
value  of  $100  without  payment  of  tariff  duty — while 
residents  of  countries  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  have  been  denied  a  similar  privilege. 

Whenever  a  new  tariff  law  w'as  being  prepared, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  al¬ 
ways  attempted  to  correct  this  unfair  competitive  con¬ 
dition  which  has  long  worked  a  serious  hardship  to 
American  retailers  located  adjacent  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  border  lines. 

These  efforts  of  your  National  Association  were 
renewed  when  the  now  effective  Canadian-American 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  was  in  the  making;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain,  because  under  the  recently  approved  Cana¬ 
dian-American  Agreement  residents  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  may  now  take  back  to  that  country  goods 
purchased  in  retail  stores  of  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  $100  duty  free. 

The  regulations  governing  the  administration  of 


this  provision  stipulate  that  Canadians  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  must  be  absent  from  the 
Dominion  for  a  period  of  at  least  48  hours;  that  the 
goods  purchased  must  be  for  personal  or  household 
use  and  not  for  resale;  and  that  each  resident  of  the 
Dominion  shall  be  entitled  to  this  exemption  once 
during  every  four  months’  period. 

»  •  *  •  • 

This  provision  of  that  Agreement — which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  May  2nd  last — w’ill  add  millions  of 
dollars  to  American  retail  volume  annually — particu¬ 
larly  in  those  cities  and  states  located  adjacent  to  our 
northern  international  border  line.  Furthermore,  it 
abolishes  an  unfavorable  competitive  condition  im¬ 
posed  upon  American  retailers  and  equalizes  the 
trading  advantages  enjoyed  by  retailers  of  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  sponsoring  and  working  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  is  hut  another  instance  of  the 
constructive  work  which  it  is  doing  in  the  interests 
of  the  Retail  Crafts  of  this  country. 

Hatces-Cooper  Law  Declared  Constitutional 

RECENT  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Convict  Labor  Law  is  constitutional. 

This  decision — coming  seven  years  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Law  itself — constitutes  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  for  all  opposed  to  the  competition  of  prison- 
made  goods  in  open  markets. 

•  «  •  •  * 

Briefly,  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  divests  prison- 
made  goods  of  their  interstate  character.  It  provides 
that  when  prison  products  arrive  in  a  state  for  sale 
or  distribution  they  shall  become  subject  to  the  laws 
of  that  state  on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  had  been 
produced  in  the  prison  industries  of  that  state. 

Many  states  have  attempted  to  protect  their  in¬ 
dustries  from  unfair  prison  competition  by  limiting 
the  products  of  their  own  penal  institutions  to  goods 
needed  solely  for  state  use;  but  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  these  states  were  unable 
to  control  the  dumping  of  prison-made  products  of 
other  states  in  their  open  markets. 

•  «  *  «  * 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  opinion  deliv¬ 
ered  hy  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  summarizes  well  this 
important  and  farreaching  decision; — 

“The  view  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  the 
sale  of  convict-made  goods  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  products  of  free  labor  is  an 
evil,  finds  ample  support  in  fact  and  in  the 
similar  legislation  of  a  preponderant  num¬ 
ber  of  the  other  states  ...  all  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  state  and  Federal,  proceeds  upon  the 
view  that  free  labor,  properly  compensated, 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  en¬ 
forced  and  unpaid  or  underpaid  convict 
labor  of  the  prison.  A  state  basing  its  legis¬ 
lation  upon  that  conception  has  the  right 
and  power,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  concerned  by  non-discriminating  leg¬ 
islation,  to  preserve  its  policy  from  impair¬ 
ment  or  defeat  by  any  means  appropriate 
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to  the  end  and  not  inconsistent  with  that 

instrument.” 

*  •  •  •  • 

Now  that  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  has  heen  de¬ 
clared  constitutional  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  various  states  of  the  Union  may 
well  he  expected  to  enact  state  statutes  which  will 
regidate  the  distribution  of  products  of  penal  institu¬ 
tions  within  their  boundaries,  and  thereby  abolish 
the  competition  of  prison-made  goods  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  private  industries. 

•  «  •  «  • 

This  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  meets  with 
the  ap|)roval  of  organized  groups  of  manufacturers, 
retailers,  consumers  and  labor — for  it  will  j)rove  to 
he  an  important  factor  in  ridding  industries  of  sweat 
shop  conditions  of  employment  which  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  competition  of 
penal  institutions. 

•  «  •  «  • 

No  editorial  comment  on  this  Decision  would 
be  complete  unless  a  word  of  commendation  was  in¬ 
cluded  on*  the  excellent  work  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  working  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  and  for  the  support  of 
state  statutes  to  make  its  provisions  effective  in  the 
several  states.  Particular  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Julia 
K.  J affray.  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Problems  of 
Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  for  her  untiring  efforts  in  support 
of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  to  the  end  that  industry, 
distribution  and  labor  may  be  freed  of  the  uneco¬ 
nomic  and  unfair  competition  of  prison-made  goods. 

Your  Association  Expands  Its  Work  in 
Vendors  Relations 

pROBLEMS  affecting  the  relationships  between 

Retailers  and  their  vendors  have  always  occupied 
a  maior  place  in  the  program  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Some  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln 
Filene  of  Boston,  considerable  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  field  which  resulted  in  constructive 
progress  and  better  relationships  between  certain 
major  industries  and  retailers  distributing  their 
products. 

Under  the  program  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  all  problems  affecting  relationships 
between  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  re¬ 
ceived  the  study  and  action  which  they  deserved  by 
the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  of  your  National 
Association  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Walter  N. 
Rothschild.  The  excellent  work  of  this  Committee 
IS  well  known  to  members  and  to  retailers  generally 
throughout  the  Country.  Although  this  work  was 
carried  on  under  most  abnormal  and  trying  condi¬ 
tions — with  industries  daily  filing  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  for  approval  at  Washington — nevertheless, 
this  Committee  of  your  Association  was  the  lone  voice 
of  retailing  at  that  time,  and  discharged  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  ably  and  well  in  the  interests  of  retailers 
and  consumers  alike. 

But  the  work  in  the  field  of  Vendors  Relations 
18  far  from  completed;  and  will  never  be  completed 
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as  long  as  goods  are  produced  by  manufacturers  to 
he  sold  by  retailers.  Problems  affecting  relationships 
between  sellers  and  buyers  are  bound  to  arise  from 
time  to  time  which  will  necessitate  careful  study  and 
constructive  action  if  they  are  to  be  amicably  solved. 
Accordingly,  President  Moeser  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  Vendors  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  the  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  your  Association. 

The  following  members  of  the  Association  have 
been  invited  to  serve  on  this  important  Committee: 

F.  W.  Aldred,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harold  W.  Brightman.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  W.  Costello,  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Aaron  Frank,  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon 

Bernard  F.  Gimhel,  Gimhel  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

William  H.  Hager,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

,  Arthur  L.  Kramer,  A.  Harris  &  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas 

Morton  J.  May,  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Victor  W.  Sincere,  National  Department  Stores, 
Ine.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Thalhimcr,  Thalhimer  Brothers, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Trott,  The  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  Colorado 

F.  Frank  Vorenberg,  The  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y..  Chairman.  Merchandising  Division 
(Ex-Officio) . 

David  E.  AToeser,  Conrad  &  Companv,  Boston, 
Mass..  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  (Ex-Officio) 

W^e  believe  that  the  personnel  of  this  Committee 
constitutes  a  good  cross-section  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association  and  assures  equitable  geographical 
distribution  in  the  consideration  of  problems  affect¬ 
ing  vendor  relationships. 

It  is  also  planned  that  as  problems  arise  affect¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  some  particular  industry  with  re¬ 
tailers  that  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Alerchandise  Managers — familiar  with  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  industry  in  question — be 
appointed  to  study  the  problem  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Vendors  Relations  Committee. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  plan  has  already  heen 
demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Alillinery  Industry  to  reduce  discounts  from  7%,  10 
days  E.Ci.AL,  to  2%,  10  days.  E.O.M.,  which  is  treated 
elsewhere  in  these  Editorial  columns.  In  that  in¬ 
stance,  the  following  were  appointed  as  members  of 
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a  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Vendors  Rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Millinery  Industry: 

Chairman,  Harold  W.  Brightman,  L.  Bamherger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Walter  Deiohes,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Harry  Gross,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Hobhs,  Janies  McCreery  &  Conijiany, 
New  York  City 

Matthew  P.  Hyland,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City 

W.  A.  Krafft,  Eiiiporium-World  Millinery  Co., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Harry  Marcus,  Neiniaii-Mareus  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas 

Joseph  Rabinovich,  Ogus  Rabinovich  &  Ogus, 
New  York  City 

Clarence  G.  Sheffield.  B.  Altman  &  Company, 
New  York  City 

S.  W.  Striekiiian,  Giiiihel  Brothers,  New  \  ork 
City 

John  Wineherg,  Consolidated  Millinery  C.oiii- 
pany,  Chicago,  111. 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Bloomingdale  Bros..  New 
York  City 

We  believe  that  the  appointment  of  this  Vendors 
Relations  Committee  and  the  authorization  of  the 
appointment  of  Technical  Advisory  Committees  as 
the  need  arises  will  result  in  a  sound  and  practical 
procedure  which  will  assure  memhers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  prompt  and  intelligent  action  on  all  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  their  relations  with  vendors  in  any 
industry. 

From  time  to  time  memhers  will  he  called  upon 
to  lend  their  sujiport  to  these  Committees  and  we 
urge  your  wholehearted  cooperation  in  hacking  up 
the  efforts  of  these  men  who  have  consented  to  serve 
the  Association  and  its  Craft  in  this  capacity. 

Your  National  Association  Opposes 
Reduction  of  Discount  Terms  in 
Millinery  Industry 

The  proposal  of  the  ’Millinery  Stabilization  Com¬ 
mission  that  discounts  in  that  industry  be  changed 
from  7  per  cent,  10  days,  E.O.M.  to  2  per  cent,  10 
days,  E.O.M.  received  the  immediate  attention  and 
study  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  your 
National  Association  on  Vendors  Relations  for  the 
Millinery  Industry,  of  which  Harold  W.  Brightman 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  is  Chairman. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  aforementioned 
Committee,  the  Vendors  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Irw'in  D.  Wolf  of  the  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  promptly  took 
action  in  unalterably  opposing  any  change  in  dis¬ 
count  arrangements  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Millinery  Industry,  and  due  notice  of  the  opposition 


of  your  National  Association  to  this  proposal  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Com- 
mission. 

«  «  «  «  « 

This  action  is  in  accord  with  the  position  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  con- 
demns  attempts  hy  manufacturing  groups  to  reduce  ^ 
arbitrarily  established  trade  discount  terms.  This 
position  of  your  National  Association  was  widely  pro¬ 
mulgated  during  the  days  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  has  met  with  the  universal  ap¬ 
probation  of  memhers  and  retailers  generally. 

We  contend  that  the  standardization  of  terms 
in  any  industry  is  a  step  toward  jirice  fixing — a  prac¬ 
tice  which  we  regard  as  economically  unsound. 

We  believe  that  the  arbitrary  standardization  of 
discounts  by  industry  establishes  the  principle  of 
joint  action  hy  manufacturers  to  control  prices — a 
monopolistic  practice  to  which  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  subscribe. 

We  are  ojiposed  to  changing  existing  terms  and 
discounts — established  through  joint  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller:  through  the  issuance  of  arbi¬ 
trary  edicts  hy  any  manufacturing  group,  as  such 
action  constitutes  unwarranted  interference  with 
established  trade  practices  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  retailers. 

In  countless  instances  existing  discounts  granted 
by  manufacturers  to  retailers  as  compensation  for 
special  services  to  be  rendered  cannot  be  reduced 
without  causing  serious  disturbance  in  the  retail  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  lines  affected. 

As  it  has  been  customary  for  many  years  for 
retailers  to  buy;  to  establish  retail  price  lines;  and 
to  mark  their  gooils  on  the  basis  of  existing  discount 
terms — any  reduction  in  discounts  would  necessitate 
the  education  of  buyers  and  small  store  owners  away 
from  long  established  customs,  which  would  prove 
to  he  costly  and  burdensome  to  retailers  generally. 

And  finally,  any  reduction  in  discount  terms  con¬ 
stitutes  hidden  price  increases  not  reflected  in  the 
manufacturer's  jirice,  hut  which  must  he  borne  by 
retailers  and  consumers  alike. 

«  «  »  *  « 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  proposed  changes  in  discount  terms  sought  hy  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission. 

We  recommend  that  this  action  of  your  National 
Association  he  made  known  to  the  merchandising 
managers  and  buyers  of  millinery  in  all  member 
stores. 

Government  Aid  for  Retail  Training 

BILL  (S.  2883)  sponsored  by  Senator  George 
of  Georgia — providing  governmental  financial 
support  for  training  courses  in  Retailing  and  other 
industrial  and  distributive  crafts — passed  the  Senate 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  House. 

This  Measure,  as  passed  hy  the  Senate,  author¬ 
ized  a  Federal  allotment  of  $12,000,000  annually  to 
the  various  states  and  territories — with  a  minimuin 
allotment  of  $5,000  to  any  state — for  the  purpose  of 
paying  salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of  teachers, 
supervisors  and  directors  engaged  in  teaching  edu- 
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catioiial  and  occupational  subjects.  Of  this  sura 
was  to  be  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  voca¬ 
tional  courses  in  Retailing. 

'I’lie  (Jcorge  Bill — as  approved  by  the  Senate — 
further  ])rovi«led  that  any  Federal  grant  allotteil  to 
a  state  for  vocational  training  must  he  matched  hy  a 
50  per  cent  grant  hy  the  state  itself  until  January 
1942 — at  which  time  the  state  appropriations  are  to 
he  increased  gradually. 

«  «  «  «  « 

'I'he  (^oininittee  on  Education  of  the  House  in 
reporting  this  Bill  reduced  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  from  $12,000,000  to  S6,000,(M)0  and  eliminated  all 
provisions  for  vocational  training  in  the  field  of 
Retailing. 

Although  some  may  not  approve  of  this  Meas¬ 
ure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  needed 
economy  in  government  and  will  be  an  additional 
burden  upon  taxpayers;  nevertheless,  the  Bill  as 
amended  in  the  House  Committee  is  particularly  <lis- 
appointing  to  retailers  of  smaller  volume  who  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  educational  departments,  or  who 
do  m>t  conduct  formal  training  courses  within  their 
organixations.  l^nquestionahly,  this  lack  of  training 
in  stores  of  smaller  volume  places  the  personnel  of 
micli  organizations  at  a  decided  disadvantage  with 
their  larger  competitors. 

Although  upwards  of  250,000  beginners  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Retailing  annually,  nevertheless,  courses 
in  retail  management  have  been  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  curricula  of  our  public  school  systems.  This 
deficiency  in  vocational  training  in  Retailing  is  all 
the  more  striking  when  one  considers  that  well  estab¬ 
lished  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  ste¬ 
nography,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  have  long  been 
offered  to  students  attending  the  26,000  high  schools 
of  the  country. 

Then  again,  vocational  training  in  retail  manage- 
inent  will  not  only  benefit  those  seeking  employment 
in  retail  stores,  hut  it  will  also  better  equip  those 
planning  to  enter  Retailing  as  a  business  venture, 
and  should  result  in  decreasing  the  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  in  Retailing,  which  are  to  a  large  degree  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  sound  ami  practical 
fundamentals  of  retail  management  and  operation. 

Unquestionably,  the  1,750,000  retailers  of  the 
country  and  their  employees — who  dailv  siipplv  the 
products  of  our  industries  to  the  consuming  public 
— deserve  and  need  this  recognition  in  the  field  of 
vocational  training  for  which  the  original  George 
Bill  — as  passed  hy  the  Senate — provided. 

Therefore,  if  our  Federal  and  State  Governments 
arc  to  he  called  upon  to  finance  vocational  training, 
we  maintain  that  the  great  field  of  Retailing  should 
not  be  negleeted  or  overlooked  in  the  provisions  of 
sueh  a  measure. 

H.  D.  G.  A.  Secures  Modified  Kuling  on 
Fur  Tax 

llKOUfiH  the  efforts  of  your  National  Assoeia- 
tion.  the  Treasury  Department  has  issued  two  im¬ 
portant  rulings  affecting  manufacturing  retail  fur¬ 
riers  and  retailers  who  engage  in  the  repairing  of  fur 
garments. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  manu¬ 
facturing  retail  furriers — who  sell  at  retail  only  and 
have  no  substantial  sales  of  similar  articles  at  whole¬ 
sale  upon  which  to  compute  the  tax — must  compute 
the  tax  on  retail  sales  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  market 
value,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  retail  sale  price.  This 
ruling  applies  regardless  of  where  the  manufacturing 
retail  furrier’s  business  may  be  located. 

This  ruling  modifies  a  former  ruling  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  which  levied  a  tax  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  retail  furriers  on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent  on  retail 
sales  when  such  manufacturing  retail  furriers  were 
located  Fast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  70  per  cent 
on  retail  sales  wh**n  located  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

«  «  •  *  • 

The  Treasury  Depart nieut  has  also  ruled  that 
a  repairer  of  fur  articles  who  invoices  a  rejiair  job 
as  a  lump  sum  will  he  subject  to  tax  based  upon  the 
sale  price  of  the  fur  used,  proviiled  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  records  are  available  for  inspeetion  hy  Revenue 
Officers: 

(ai  An  authentic  job  ticket  prepared  at  the 
time  the  article  was  actually  repaired, 
which  describes  the  fur  in  question  by 
name,  quality,  size  and  value. 

■  (hi  A  copy  of  the  invoice  given  to  the  custom¬ 
er  at  the  time  that  the  article  was  re¬ 
paired,  or  delivered,  which  must  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  customer,  and 
must  in  some  manner  be  identified  with 
the  job  ticket  covering  the  particular 
transaction. 

(cl  Adequate  inventory  records,  as  well  as 
])urchase  hills  representing  cash  or  credit 
purchases  of  fur  materials  used. 

W  here  such  records  are  not  maintained,  the  tax 
will  he  based  upon  the  charge  made  for  the  entire 
repair  job  unless  the  sale  price  of  the  fur  is  invoiced 
as  a  separate  item  to  the  customer. 

•  •  •  »  • 

These  rulings,  we  believe,  are  more  equitable  to 
retailers  to  whom  they  apply  than  the  former  rulings 
of  the  Treasury  Department  which  they  modify. 

Netv  Jersey  Fair  Trade  Act  Held 
Unconstitutional 

IT  seems  as  though  the  New  Jersey  so-called  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  19.55  is  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
Feld-Crawford  Act  in  New  York  State — the  retail 
price  fixing  provisions  of  which  were  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  hy  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last. 

The  New  Jersey  Act,  which  validated  contracts 
between  manufacturers  ami  retailers — establishing 
niininium  jirices  at  which  goods  could  he  sold — and 
attempteil  to  hind  other  retailers  not  signatorv  to 
such  contracts  to  abide  hy  these  prices — has  been 
•leclared  in  violation  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions.  The  decision  nullifying  this  Act  is  in 
part  as  follows: — 

“The  statute  is  ilesigned  to  eliminate  com¬ 
petition  among  retailers.  Free  competition 
has  characterized  the  retail  trade  in  this 
country  since  we  hecame  a  nation.  It  does 
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not  appear  that  the  business  of  complain¬ 
ants’  trade-marked  or  branded  articles  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  crisis  or  an  emergency.  Even 
where  such  legislation,  bom  of  an  emer¬ 
gency,  is  upheld,  it  must  provide  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  duration.  Such  limitation  and  reci¬ 
tation  of  an  emergency  is  here  absent. 

“The  statute  reposes  novel  and  drastic 
pow’er  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and 
producers  rather  than  in  some  government¬ 
al  agency.  Here  the  statute  delegates  an  in¬ 
vesting  power  not  in  an  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  but  in  indi¬ 
viduals.  and  without  a  definite  policy  and 
mle  of  action  for  the  guidance  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.” 

This  decision  supports  the  claims  long  made  by 
your  National  Association  in  opposing  price  fixing 
legislation  of  this  character,  and  our  contention  that 
such  legislation  is  not  only  economically  unsound 
but  also  legally  unsound. 

We  believe  that  this  decision  of  the  Chancellor’s 
Court  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  upheld  upon 
appeal  to  the  higher  Courts  of  that  State,  and  that 
the  nullification  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Price  Fixing  Acts  is  but  the  forerunner  of  similar 
action  in  other  states  where  such  statutes  have  been 
passed. 

An  Invitation  to  All  Members 

All  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  are  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Joint  Mid-Year  Conferences  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress;  Credit  Management  Division;  Store  Man¬ 
agement,  Personnel,  Traffic  and  Deliver\  Groups,  to 
be  held  at  The  Palmer  House.  Chicago,  from  June 
8th  to  11th  inclusive. 

***** 

A  constructive  program  of  timely  and  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  is  now  in  the  making,  and  promises  to 
challenge  the  attention  and  interest  of  executives  in 
member  stores  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
management,  control  and  credit  functions. 

***** 

The  application  and  effects  of  recent  legislation 
on  retail  operations  will  be  adequately  discussed, 
and  important  operating  problems  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  aforementioned  Divisions  and  Groups 
will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  present  conditions 
and  future  trends. 

***** 

Retailing  for  the  remainder  of  1936  presents  a 
favorable  outlook.  Nevertheless,  caution  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  adjusting  retail  operations  in  keeping  with 
increasing  volume.  We  must  not  scrap  some  of  the 
valuable  lessons  which  the  lean  years  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  taught  us;  nor  should  we  hesitate  to  effect  sound 


and  reasonable  changes  wherever  they  are  justified 
by  current  consumer  demand.  Where  such  changes 
should  be  effected,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  he  carried  out,  will  occupy  a  major  part  of 
the  discussions  on  operating  subjects  and  problems 
of  the  Joint  Conferences. 

***** 

III  accordance  with  custom,  special  sessions  will 
he  held  for  representatives  of  member  stores  of  small¬ 
er  volume  —  at  which  problems  confronting  these 
stores  will  be  considered  and  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  particular  conditions  and  peculiar  require¬ 
ments  of  smaller  volume  retailers. 

***** 

Ellsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  be 
found  additional  information  on  these  Mid-Year 
Conferences  and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Plan 
now  to  have  your  store  adequately  represented  at 
their  sessions.  No  retail  executive  can  fail  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  better  understanding  of  the  current  prob¬ 
lems  of  Retailing,  and  the  interchange  of  timely  and 
practical  ideas  which  always  are  the  reward  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  conventions  of  your  National  Association. 

And  Remember  —  better  executives  mean  better 
business. 

Mid-Year  Sales  Promotion  Conference 

IN  conjunction  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  hold  its  Mid- 
Year  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  June  28th  to  July  2nd  next. 

This  arrangement — so  successful  in  the  past — 
again  affords  sales  promotion  and  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  in  member  stores  an  opportunity  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion;  and,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  broader  view  of  the 
timely  and  important  problems  confronting  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  advertising.  This  is  especially  a  fortu¬ 
nate  opportunity — because,  perhaps,  no  retail  execu¬ 
tive  needs  a  broader  range  of  vision  than  does  the 
advertising  manager  of  today. 

Of  course,  members  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sessions  to  be  staged  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  the  Association  on  June  30th  and 
July  1st.  On  those  dates  the  program  devoted  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  retail  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  held,  and  ample  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  full  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to 
the  advertising  of  goods  and  services  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public. 

The  program  for  these  sessions  will  appear  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin — but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  make  plans  now  to  attend  this  Mid-Year 
Conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your 
National  Association  at  Boston,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  which  will  be  held  simul¬ 
taneously. 
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Building  Trade  Interest  in  a  Community 

BY  MARGARET  DANA 

MerehaiKlisiinfj  Counsel,  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


“Any  promotion  plan,”  says  the  author,  “that  a  good,  active 
department  store  would  turn  down  as  profitless  for  itself  should 
be  turned  down  as  profitless  for  a  community.”  It  is  in  this 
respect,  she  believes,  that  many  community  promotions  err — 
their  sponsors  aim  for  a  general  stir  of  activity  but  have  no 
clear  idea  of  a  profitable  goal. 


The  right  community  promotion 
in  the  right  place  is  like  a  spe¬ 
cific  medicine — a  cure  for  a  very 
definite  ailment.  Most  community 
activities  suffer  very  badly  from 
having  their  scope  and  their  pur- 
jxise  misunderstood.  Cure-all  pro¬ 
motions,  like  patent  medicines,  pre¬ 
tend  to  treat  everything  and  actually 
can’t  be  depended  upon  to  help 
anything.  I  personally  have  a  great 
resix'ct  for  a  good  promotion,  one 
founded  on  a  definite  aim,  built 
arcaind  an  imaginative  and  dramatic 
idea,  and  executed  with  vigor  and 
entliusiasm.  I  have  never  known 
such  a  promotion  to  fail  in  its  ob¬ 
ject,  atid  in  the  past  twelve  years 
or  so  1  have  stuclied  or  directed  a 
great  many  promotions  for  indivi¬ 
dual  stores  as  well  as  organized  re¬ 
tailers. 

Almost  all  towns  and  small  cities 
in  this  country-  have  one  problem 
in  common,  the  familiar  one  of  how 
to  keep  the  home  town  trade  at 
home.  In  a  great  city  like  New 
York  a  retailer’s  competition  is 
ivUhin  that  city — across  the  street, 
around  the  corner,  uptown  or  down¬ 
town.  But  outside  the  metropolitan 
centers  a  retailer’s  worst  competi¬ 
tion  isn’t  on  the  street  with  him  or 
within  the  town  limits;  it  lives  in 
the  next  biggest  city  or  trading 
center,  or  in  the  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue,  or  in  far-off  lure  of  a  glamor¬ 
ous  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  San  Francisco.  What  the 
merchants  of  the  smaller  trade  cen¬ 
ters  have  to  consider  is  how  to  make 
the  home  town  stores  seem  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  the  greener  pastures  every 
shopper  sees  at  a  distance. 

Small  retailers  are  not,  they  say, 
naturally  cooperative.  Perhaps  not. 
For  that  matter  no  human  being  is, 
until  he  discovers  that  cooperation 
puts  hard  cash  or  its  equivalent  in¬ 


to  the  till.  And  so  many  community 
promotions  seem  to  be  all  a  matter 
of  outgo  and  no  income.  If  all  the 
“Miss  Prosperity  Drives’’,  “Pet 
Parades”,  and  “Bargain  Days”,  to 
which  local  retailers  contributed 
cash  for  a  purpose  they  never  un¬ 
derstood  and  from  which  they  never 
received  a  profit,  were  laid  end  to 
end,  probably  all  professional  pro¬ 
motion  experts  would  lx;  shot  at 
dawn.  Promotion  is,  after  all,  only 
one  tool  in  a  construction  job,  a  job 
of  building  prestige,  attention  and 
volume  for  a  community  of  retailers. 
It  should  surely  never  be  used  as  an 
end  in  itself. 

One  of  my  favorite  dislikes  is  for 
people  to  confuse  motion  with  pro¬ 
gress  :  violent  activity  to  them  is  a 
lovely  sight,  whether  it  gets  anyone 
anywhere  or  not.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  proposition  put  to  me  a  few 
years  back  by  the  president  of  the 
mercantile  division  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  It  seemed  that  it  was 
getting  near  election  time  and  the 
officers  of  the  chamber  felt  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  local 
stores  that  would  stir  up  a  lot  of 
dust  and  look  as  though  something 
important  were  going  on  that  would 
reflect  credit  upon  the  mercantile 
division — and  its  candidates  for  re- 
election.  Just  what  kind  of  a  com¬ 


munity  promotion  it  should  be  was 
immaterial,  but  he  wanted  it  to  look 
like  action — nice,  busy,  bustling  ac¬ 
tion. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  how 
many  elaborate  community  activi¬ 
ties  have  beneath  their  righteous 
faces  as  flimsy  a  foundation  as  that. 
In  working  with  retailers  along  all 
sorts  of  Main  Streets,  big  and  small, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  tradition  of  promotions  of  that 
sort,  which  today  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain  cooperation  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  from  many  business  men.  So  in 
my  own  work  I  make  the  starting 
point  of  any  promotion  the  axiom 
that  it  must  be  an  honest,  practical 
merchandising  promotion,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  making  it  pay  the 
stores,  not  only  immediately  but  in 
the  long  run  for  prestige.  Any  pro¬ 
motion  plan  that  a  good  active  de¬ 
partment  store  would  turn  down  as 
profitless  for  itself,  should  be  turned 
down  as  profitless  for  a  community. 

What  can  you  expect  a  promotion 
to  do  and  what  are  its  legitimate 
purposes?  First,  for  most  towns 
comes  the  need  of  creating  prestige 
for  its  fashions,  furniture,  and 
household  supplies.  Since  women 
represent  85%  or  so  of  the  country’s 
buyers,  prestige  is  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  And  unfortunately 
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one  store  alone  cannot  create  pres¬ 
tige  for  the  town  as  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  Women  like  to  feel  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  good  stores  at  which 
they  can  buy;  and  not  just  in  one 
classification  either.  There  aren’t  any 
figures  available  to  tell  how  many 
women  gave  up  shopping  in  their 
home  towns  because,  although  they 
could  buy  the  furniture  they  wanted 
there,  they  had  to  hunt  too  hard  for 
ready  to  wear,  or  shoes  or  notions. 
Or  because  they  liked  the  dress 
shops  but  didn’t  know  where  to  look 
for  hats.  Once  let  a  town  acquire 
a  reputation  for  being  short  of  this 
or  tliat  kind  of  shop  and  twenty 
years  of  corrected  conditions  won’t 
change  the  feminine  attitude  toward 
shopping  there.  That’s  where  good 
community  promotion  can  do  a  job. 

Another  condition  sometimes  pre¬ 
vails,  too  many  times  these  days,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  This  is  the  con¬ 
sumer  feeling  that  the  home  town  is 
a  “cheap”  town  for  shopping.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  the  sloppy  depression 
days  generally  to  thank  for  that, 
when  ninety  per  cent  of  the  local 
merchandise  zvas  cheap  and  buyers 
being  once  bitten  are  twice  shy.  The 
right  sort  of  community  promotions 
can  cure  that  ailment,  too. 

Finally,  aside  from  all  the  many 
variations  of  the  two  problems  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  one  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  how  to  get 
a  lot  of  people  to  buy  at  home,  but 
rather  how  to  get  the  right  people 
to  buy  there.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  that  astute  publication.  The 
New  Yorker,  what  every  retailer 
must  do  if  he  is  to  create  and  hold 
his  j)rofitable  volume,  is  to  “sell  the 
people  other  people  copy.”  Even  on 
Fifth  Avenue  that  is  a  knotty  prob¬ 
lem,  and  on  Main  Street  it  is  acute. 

Realizing  that  most  retailers, 
however  generous  their  civic  inten¬ 
tions,  have  little  time  to  spend  in 
developing  community  promotions, 
it  may  be  that  a  description  of  the 
actual  mechanics  of  creating  and  di¬ 
recting  a  plan  of  specific  promotion 
would  be  useful.  So  I  have  taken 
from  my  note  liook  the  stories  of 
two  promotions  which  make  good 
illustrations  of  the  points  I  have  just 
made  concerning  the  use  of  a  hand- 
tailored  promotion  to  cure  definite 
conditions. 

These  two  are  interesting  es¬ 
pecially  because  their  purposes  were 
diametrically  opposed.  The  first 
aimed  to  create  volume  on  the  basis 
of  getting  a  large  number  of  people 
into  the  town  at  one  time  for  a 


Hcrt't  lomtHiMg  m*«I  «i»d  tnftrtotnitig  tfiat  will  bt  |>roct*c«f  and 
os  well.  .Thf  Herold  Stoltimon's  Fosbion  Dtportment  in  celloboroHon  wifli 
•  number  of  Yonkers  stores  end  Four  prominent  women's  orgonitoHons 
of  Yonkers,  ore  presenting  o  foscinoting  Troveling  Foshion  Show,  to  be 
shown  four  times  the  week  of  Morch  17*  to  20,  to  oudiences  of  interested 
women.  The  complete  foshion  story  will  be  shown,  from  shoes  to  hots  ond, 
of  course,  from  sport  clothes  to  evening  weor.  Net  even  the  little  sub-deb 
in  her  eorly  'teens  hos  been  forgotten,  nor  the  oll-importont  Spring  bride. 
Non  now  to  see  one  or  oil  of  these  Troveling  Foshion  Shows  ond  plon 
your  Spring  wordrobe  from  their  illustrotions  of  importont  trends. 


The  following  clubs  are  presenting 
Hie  Fashion  Forecast: 


Mnrch  17— The  Guild  of  St.  CUce 

St.  Denis*  Church,  at  3  P.  M. 


March  18— Sisterhood  of  Temple  Emanu-El 
Temple  Emanu-El,  at  2  P.  M. 


March  19 — Woman's  Home  Missionary  Auxiliary 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
8:15  P.  M. 


March  28— Crestwood  Women’s  Gub 

Crestwood  Community  Club,  at  2  P.  M. 


For  further  news  ond  additional  features 
watch  this  newspaper.  Announcements  of 
special  features  sponsored  by  each  club  will 
appear  shortly. 


The  Herald  §tafesman*s 


f  asmou  Forecast  of  Spring  1936 


Advertising  for  a  prestige  promotion  designed  to 
bring  the  trade  of  rommunity  leaders  to  home  stores. 
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Lines  to 


Four 

Skeptics 

Ym,  cWnMf  Wjr,  M  Hm  Mrt  vlt*  Wf  ytm  clttiMt  to  witrt  Kttlt  himtoli 
yoMT  Imum  vMi  *«ry,  ««qr  aWtra  Hitof  m  brlf  A«Mnc«ii^  Vm 

Hcvtr  bttfctr  with  Mtoi  «  cMMMMiity  ^rmn^toiii.  wto  jrM  Mtf  lyactol  4«r*>  toit 

Token  Tucsiday^s  different! 

Stot«4  Mr.  Gtorf*  T.  to  <ii>Hnr  cjniic  Wf«  ^Nrtd  twrt  H«  tayt  Ml  tft* 
ctoto  art  totflk.  »fpt9«>da  M'l  ttNtof  r»  to  imt  ptfry.  •«(  Im'i  clt«ii9«d 
kto  atod  abait  rhto,  •*  tmt.  becmm^ 


Token  Tuesday’s  different! 

A»4  fM,  M>dtw<  Dvclon,  lar^  «*tr  toiy  •«ytktot  MHtot  Nrto,  fM  mu  htm  yair 
MM  Mf  tt  Ner  Yarli  m  kttof  tiMN  Nm!  Ivt  )>M'r«  9«rtwt  irMr  IrtoiMi,  Utfr 
WkMM  m4  CM«»tU  WiMtMt,  t*  i«M  )PM  to  •  tMf  d  YMktn  Mlt  YmMov  HOP— 

Token  Tuesday’s  different! 

Ah,  WiM  Guy.  h«h?  Tha  who  kM«s  avtrythto|?  Ym  «M't  bo  btro,  yM  My, 
who*  TooMoy  roMt  orMod.  lot  yoor  wifo  *41,  frtood  ikoftk,  hocoMt  «ho  hktt  ipoody 
tow  atrchaodno  •(  hoir-rototof  tow  yrkti  ood  tho  tMoHt  rod  boryotoo  to  tbo  offtof, 

bocoooo 


Token  Tuesday’s  different! 


This  was  one  of  the  bright  announcements  of  a  promotion 
that  ho<»sted  the  home  stores’  volume  as  much  as  70%. 


ness  of  convincing  enough  retailers 
that  such  a  proinotioti  wasn’t  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  wholesale  display  of  all 
the  lemons  in  the  store  for  ten  years 
back. 

As  the  plan  was  worked  out  it 
called  for  four  consecutive  promo¬ 
tion  days,  with  Tuesday  of  each 
week  the  day  chosen  for  the  spot, 
since  that  would  help  with  another 
problem,  that  of  getting  shopping 
distributed  more  evenly  through  the 
week.  The  local  newspaper  agreed 
to  handle  all  publicity,  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  sent  a  committee  to  the 
trolley  and  'bus  comj^anies  to  pro¬ 


pose  that  on  each  of  the  promotion 
days  they  should  agree  to  bring 
shoppers  into  town  free  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  one.  The  news¬ 
paper  had  suggested  that  it  print 
a  “ticket”  in  several  issues  preced¬ 
ing  the  special  day,  to  be  used  by 
shoppers  on  transportation  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  money.  The  merchants 
gave  the  traction  companies  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  definite  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  little  tickets  were  the 
means  of  checking  the  actual 
amount. 

I  christened  the  little  tickets 


“tokens”  and  we  called  our  promo¬ 
tion  “Token  Tuesday.”  It  is  an  easy 
name  to  remember,  an  easy  one  to 
say,  and  a  still  easier  one  to  drama¬ 
tize  with  type  faces  in  a  display  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  newspaper  donat¬ 
ed  a  generous  amount  of  space  for 
advance  announcements  and  for  a 
week  preceding  the  first  Token 
Tuesday  each  issue  carried  a  story 
in  display  space  calculated  to  make 
the  readers  curious,  to  make  them 
feel  a  sort  of  gala  atmosphere  in  the 
activities,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  actual  merchandise  advertising 
in  the  Monday  paper. 

The  results  surprised  the  stores 
themselves.  Transportation  com¬ 
panies  reported  increases  varying  on 
the  different  lines  from  to 

60%  and  stores  discovered  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  that  went  any¬ 
where  from  25%  to  fabulous  figures 
of  65,  67  and  70%.  It  did  exactly 
what  I  had  calculated  it  ought  to  do 
for  those  w'ho  played  the  game  fair. 

It  brought  a  large  volume  of  care¬ 
ful  buyers  into  town  during  an  or¬ 
dinarily  quiet  month  at  a  slow  part 
of  the  week  and  dempnstrated  effec¬ 
tively  that  good  merchandise  could 
be  had  at  proper  prices.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  its  success ;  one  was 
the  effort  made  by  nearly  every 
store  to  present  honest  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  the  other  was  the  care¬ 
fully  built  and  timed  publicity. 

Token  Tuesday  was  well  enough ; 
nothing  spectacular  or  inspired.  It 
brought  a  lot  of  buyers  into  town. 
But  like  most  volume  promotions 
it  certainly  did  not  bring  in  the 
“people  other  people  copy.”  It  was 
not  a  prestige  promotion,  by  any 
means.  But  the  Traveling  Fa.shion 
Show  was  just  that,  and  in  spite  of 
the  far  smaller  group  of  buyers  con¬ 
tacted  by  it,  I  almost  believe  it  per¬ 
formed  the  greater  service  for  the 
retail  community. 

The  month  before  Easter  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  time  for  this  promo¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  built  as  a  specific 
help  to  the  better  ready-to-wear 
shops  and  departments  of  the  town. 
It  is  hard  to  break  a  habit  of  in¬ 
difference.  Many  women  had  never 
bought  an  article  of  clothing  in  their 
home  town  stores,  and  were  proud 
of  it.  Others  had  grown  away  from 
their  local  shops  and  had  acquired 
an  actual  blind  spot  so  they  could 
see  neither  shops  nor  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  sort  of  condition  calls  for 
drastic  treatment,  and  since  it  seem¬ 
ed  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
women  we  wanted  insu/c  the  local 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Display 


— At  the  Point  of  Sale 

BY  AD  REINSBERG 
President,  Retail  Sales  Developers,  liic. 


IN  the  last  few  years  iny  work 
has  taken  me  into  numerous 
stores  of  all  types  and  sizes.  I 
went  because  the  management  want¬ 
ed  to  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
their  direct  selling  and  what  could 
be  done  to  improve  it.  This  subject, 
which  I  call  “merchandising  at  the 
point-of-sale,”  covers  the  situation 
which  meets  the  customer’s  eye 
when  she  comes  in  to  buy. 

One  of  the  first  things  one  learns 
when  doing  husiness  w'ith  numerous 
stores  is  tbe  remarkable  similarity 
of  them  all ;  their  identical  points  of 
view;  methods  of  selling,  presenting 
merchandise,  showing  assortments, 
display  and  signs.  In  fact  most  of 
their  practices  are  good,  but  enough 
are  bad  to  make  it  a  costly  situation 
in  most  stores. 

“Merchandising  at  the  point  of 
sale”  isn’t  recognized  by  most  de¬ 
partment  store  people  as  such.  They 
call  it  “display”.  And  yet  when  it  is 
considered  that  nothing  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  movement  of  goods 
over  the  counter,  I  may  be  aide  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to  the 
presentation  of  goods  than  mere  dis¬ 
play.  By  way  of  bringing  this  out 
I  will  cite  my  observations  in  some¬ 
thing  like  thirty  stores. 

My  object  when  entering  a  store 
has  been  to  uncover  conditions  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  sales,  then  remedy  these 
conditions.  The  general  aim  was  to 
work  out  ways  and  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  higher  percentage  of  sales 
transactions  from  customer  traffic. 

Ratio  of  Sales  to  Traffic 

The  first  step  was  to  clock  the 
store’s  traffic.  By  stationing  boys  at 
the  store’s  entrances  for  a  w'eek  and 
counting  incoming  traffic,  then  com¬ 
paring  this  total  with  the  number  of 
sales  checks  for  the  period,  I  have 
been  able  to  gauge  the  store’s  di¬ 
rect-selling  efficiency. 

Doing  this  for  many  stores  has 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts. 
For  instance  I  learned  that  most 
stores  only  sell  about  50%  of  their 
traffic.  Considering  that  certain 
stores  which  do  a  better  direct-sell¬ 
ing  job  sell  as  high  as  70%  of  their 


traffic,  it  is  obvious  that  most  stores 
are  losing  a  lot  of  business. 

Stores  cannot  control  the  grand 
;"ta!  of  people  entering.  Such  sea¬ 
sons  a'.  Easter  and  Christmas  lead 
fa  heavier  traffic.  Between  seasons 
traffic  is  lighter.  Many  stores  do 
not  want  to  run  continuous  store¬ 
wide  promotions  to  increase  their 
traffic.  It  therefore  becomes  obvious 
that  the  actual  number  of  people 
entering  is  not  the  final  gauge  of  a 
.store’s  efficiency.  But  once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  a  store,  it  is  a  gauge  of 
a  store’s  efficiency  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  is  sold. 

It  is  possible  and  practical  for  a 
store  selling  50%  of  its  traffic  to 
raise  this  10,  15  or  even  50%.  Not 
by  “high  pressure”  from  clerks,  but 
by  wholesome  methods. 

Visible  Stock  and  Display 

Granting  that  a  store  carries  good 
merchandise,  correctly  priced,  that 
its  sales  personnel  is  good  and  its 
fixtures  tbe  same  as  I  found  in  most 
stores,  the  increasing  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  hinges  on  certain  elements 
of  merchandising  at  the  point  of  sale. 
These  include  the  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  forward,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  assortment  visibly  for¬ 
ward,  the  methods  used  to  display 
goods,  the  use  of  signs  and  the  kind 
of  copy  on  them,  tlie  treatment  of 
walls,  ledges  and  vertical  surfaces 
and  the  selling  circumstances  which 
either  confuse  customers  or  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  buy. 

I  believe  that  most  unsatisfactory 
conditions  under  the  above  heads 
result  from  the  fact  that  executives 
are  content  to  let  buyers  run  their 
departments.  If  a  store  employs  fifty 
different  buyers,  for  instance,  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  being  run  in 
fifty  different  ways  at  the  point  of 
sale.  This  explains  why  in  the  aver¬ 
age  store  one  department  will  be 
heavily  stocked  while  another  will 
be  thinned  out  with  very  little  as¬ 
sortment  visible  to  the  customer. 

We  have  often  heard  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  usually  poor  sellers  but  we 
haven’t  done  anything  about  it.  My 
experience  has  been  that  buyers  can¬ 


not  remedy  their  direct-selling  prob¬ 
lems  for  two  reasons :  one,  the  man¬ 
agement  won’t  permit  them  to  try 
it  if  the  experiment  appears  too 
risky ;  two,  they  don’t  know  how. 
Behind  that  lies  the  fact  that  a  buy¬ 
er  doesn’t  spend  all  of  his  time  in 
the  department,  so  that  in  order  to 
maintain  system,  the  salespeople 
must  be  trained  how  and  why. 

Most  stores  show  only  about  30% 
of  their  assortments.  The  70%  is 
hidden  from  the  customer,  in  boxes, 
shelves,  table  bases,  or  back  in  the 
stockroom,  or  concealed  by  faulty 
methods  of  display.  I  have  seen 
numerous  departments  which  car¬ 
ried  all  their  stock  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  made  only  about  30% 
visible  to  the  customer.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  carry  assortments  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  customer  must  be  able 
to  see  everything  without  digging  or 
bending  or  exploring. 

There  is  a  general  neglect  of  basic 
merchandise  in  most  stores.  The  de¬ 
partment  manager  will  display  pro¬ 
motional  or  new  or  novel  items  but 
permit  basic  assortments  to  lie  hid¬ 
den  in  boxes  or  shelves.  Yet  basic 
items  can  tie  up  a  store’s  money,  and 
in  the  aggregate  they  will  outsell 
promotional  or  novelty  numbers  if 
they  are  merchandised  correctly. 

One  of  the  commonest  habits  of 
all  stores,  no  matter  what  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  clientele,  is  the  load¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  on  tables  or 
cases.  There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that 
customers  are  impressed  by  a  mass 
of  goods  on  a  table.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  instances  where  this 
method  sells  more  goods,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  stores  overdo  it  and  have 
never  really  experimented  to  learn 
how  far  they  should  go. 

Most  customers  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  samples  of  different 
styles  and  types  than  in  examining 
ten  dozen  items  all  alike,  piled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  various  styles 
may  be  discovered  only  by  rummag¬ 
ing  through  the  lot.  I  don’t  know 
of  anything  which  belittles  merchan¬ 
dise  or  leads  to  more  soilage  and 
markdowns  than  requiring  custom- 
(Contitmed  on  page  28) 
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JOINT  MID- YE  AR  CONFERENCES 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 


CONTROLLER’S  CONGRESS 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 


“Keeping  Distribution  Costs 

DOWN!” 

PALMER  HOUSE 
CHICAGO 

JUNE  8,  9,  10,  11,  1936  -  = 


Program  on  pages  following  •  List  of  exhibitors  on  page  36 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

^1  ^HE  new  reduced  railroad  fares  adopted  by  the 
-*■  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  in  effect 
June  2nd.  These  new  rates  provide  for  3  cents  per 
mile  for  travel  in  Pullman  cars  and  2  cents  per  mile 
for  travel  in  coaches,  as  contrasted  to  the  previous 
single  rate  of  3.6  cents  per  mile. 

In  addition  the  surcharge  on  Pullman  accommo¬ 
dations  has  been  eliminated  resulting  in  a  33  1/3^^ 
reduction  in  previous  Pullman  rates. 

It  is  possible  also  that  special  excursion  rates 
and  convention  validation  rates  will  be  put  in  effect 
by  railroads  in  some  sections  of  the  country  provid¬ 
ing  even  further  reduction  in  traveling  expenses  of 
delegates. 

BE  SURE  TO  CHECK  WITH  YOUR  LOCAL 
TICKET  AGENT  as  to  the  most  favorable  rates 
available  BEFORE  purchasing  tickets. 


JOINT  MID-YEAJC 


ETAIL  distribution,  constantly  endeav¬ 
oring  to  give  the  nation  s  consumers 
maximum  service  at  minimum  cost,  will  find 
new  inspiration  and  leadership  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  discussion  being  planned  for  the  Confer¬ 
ences.  Subjects  of  urgent  and  vital  import- 
atice  will  be  analyzed  by  speakers  thorough¬ 
ly  qualified,  by  their  own  experience  in 
Retailing  or  related  fields,  to  do  so. 

Here  are  but  a  feic  of  the  questions  tvliose 
discussion  tcill  command  your  attention  and 
amply  repay  your  attendance  at  the  Joint 
M id-  Y ear  Conferences . 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  PRICE 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

A  well-known  economist,  familiar  with  distribution 
problems,  who  has  made  many  studies  in  retailing, 
will  discuss  the  effects  of  proposed  (or  perhaps  at  the 
time  enacted)  legislation  on  consumer  expenditures, 
retail  sales  and  profits,  co-operative  buying  and  other 
phases  of  distribution. 

EMPLOYEE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Analysis  of  personnel  problems  arising  from  tax  on 
emplovees’’  wages  as  required  particularly  bv  Title 
VIII,  Old  Age  Pensions,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Methods  of  registration  under  Federal  System  and 
their  relation  to  State  registration  procedure  for  Un¬ 


employment  Insurance;  procedure  for  reporting  em-  ■  ( 

ployee  contributions  and  credits;  experience  of  stores  I 
in  explaining  and  collecting  employee  contributions  I 
from  employees.  ■  ^ 


A  detailed  study  of  the  various  problems  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in  connection  with  obsoles¬ 
cence,  physical  wear  and  tear,  bad  debts  and  collec¬ 
tion  accounts.  A  study  painstakingly  conducte«l  by  a 
group  of  controllers  ami  professional  accountants  in 
New  York. 


Two  major  personnel  sessions  will  cover  the  hiring 
and  discharge  of  employees.  Under  Employee's  En¬ 
trance — what  planned  training  is  essential,  by  whom 
given,  where  and  when,  forms  of  follow'-up  on  initial 
training,  etc.  Under  Employee’s  Exit — what  effort  to 
salvage  the  unsatisfactory  employee,  handling  of  long 
service  employee  exit,  reasonable  wage  settlement, 
etc. 


W  ith  withdrawal  of  F.  H.  A.  from  the  electrical 
appliance  field,  retailing  has  a  new  opportunity  to 
chart  its  installment  selling  policies  on  a  safe  and  sane 
course.  To  point  the  way,  the  results  of  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  survey  to  determine  current  installment  selling 
trends,  will  be  presented  in  a  credit  management  ses¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  balance  sheet  aspects  as  well  as 
economic  and  social  effects  on  the  consumer,  will  he 
discussed. 


TREATMENT  OF  DEPRECIATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  FIXED  ASSETS,  AND  CHARGE 
AND  INSTALLMENT  ACCOUNTS 


“EMPLOYEE'S  ENTRANCE ’’  and 
“EMPLOYEE'S  EXIT' 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  RETAIL 
INSTALLMENT  SELLING 


-Also  Schedukmr 


Effects  on  operating  costs  of  various  methods  of  com¬ 
pensating  salespeople  and  non-selling  help 
Changes  in  employee  working  schedules 
Personnel  problems  in  multiple  unit  stores 
Beneficial  results  obtained  through  the  installation 
of  a  bonus  plan  in  the  receiving  department 
of  a  Detroit  store 

Credit  Department  expense  study — 1935 
Health  safeguards  for  drivers  and  helpers 
Accounting  for  departments  involving  workrooms 
and  alteration  rooms 


Recent  trends  in  minimizing  customer  returns 
Measures  of  job  production 
Latest  trends  in  truck  body  and  chassis  design 
Economic  and  social  consequences  of  installment  sell¬ 
ing  and  its  effect  on  national  consumer  debt 
'Eliminating  marking  impediments 
Payroll  methods — operation  of  the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  in  large  and  small  stores 
How  department  stores  may  reduce  insurance  costs 
Effective  suggestion  system  for  employees 
Trends  in  adjustment  department  procedure 
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CONFERENCES 

COMPENSATION  METHODS  AND  COSTS  THE  NEW  IMPORTANCE  OF 


Effect  of  compensation  methods  and  rates  on  man¬ 
agement  operation  and  employee  production  from 
the  angle  of  the  store  operating  principally  on 
straight  salary  basis,  and  the  store  operating  prin¬ 
cipally  on  eommission  basis;  evaluation  of  basic 
methods  of  eompensation  in  relation  to  effect  on  sell¬ 
ing  cost;  eompensation  for  non-selling  employees; 
open  discussion  on  special  compensation  plans  and 
tremls  in  eompensation  rates. 

DESIRABLE  AND  UNDESIRABLE  LEGISLATION 
AND  REGULATION  AFFECTING  FLEET 
OPERATION 

A  much  needed  discussion  of  authentic  facts  con¬ 
cerning  various  types  of  legislation,  existing  and  pro¬ 
posed,  affecting  store  vehicle  operation.  How  to  meet 
the  situations  created  by  such  regulation,  the  steps 
necessary  to  secure  favorable  and  combat  adverse 
regulations. 

TRANSPORTATION  DEVELOPMENTS 
AFFECTING  RETAILERS 

Federal  regulation  of  motor  truck  transportation, 
allowances  in  lieu  of  free  pickup  and  delivery  service 
hy  railroads,  minimum  insurance  requirements  for 
motor  carriers,  adoption  of  rail  rates  and  classifica¬ 
tions  by  truck  lines,  freight  forwarder  investigation. 
Many  other  similar,  vital  transportation  problems  to 
be  discussed. 

METHODS  OF  TAKING  INVENTORY 

A  review  of  various  procedures  used  by  various 
representative  stores,  indicating  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  certain  methods  under  specific  condi¬ 
tions — a  discussion  of  the  practice  known  as  “stag¬ 
gered  inventory  taking.” 

or  Discussion - 

Truck  accidents — causes  and  methods  for  elimination 
as  a  police  official  knows  them 
Ratings  of  employees 

Reducing  operating  expense  through  collective  action 
A  practical  training  program  for  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  employees 

Presentation  of  the  Harvard  Report  on  total  store 
merchandising  and  operating  results,  and 
anaivsis  of  departmental  merchandising  results 
in  1935 

Balance  sheet  aspects  of  installment  selling 


|-June  8,  9, 


CREDIT  SELLING 

Credit  played  a  more  important  role  than  generally 
recognized  in  helping  retailing  emerge  from  the  de¬ 
pression.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  actually  bene¬ 
fited  retail  business,  the  role  played  by  progressive 
and  sales-minded  credit  executives,  and  the  future 
promotional  possibilities  of  the  credit  department, 
are  scheduled  for  discussion  hy  two  well-known  store 
principals. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALLER 
VOLUME  STORE 

Two  special  sessions  <levoted  to  this  question.  One 
to  management,  merchandising  and  control  opera¬ 
tions,  and  one  to  personnel  procedure  in  the  smaller 
volume  store. 

WE  HAVE  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND 
REDUCED  EXPENSES  BY— 

Several  speakers  will  describe  short  cuts,  elimina¬ 
tions,  changes  in  systems  and  procedures,  unusual 
equipment — in  short,  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
which  has  increased  production  and  reduced  expenses 
in  receiving  and  marking  operations. 

SIMPLIFIED  RECORDING  OF  DELIVERIES 

An  exposition  of  a  recording  system  which  pro¬ 
motes  maximum  production  at  a  minimum  of  time 
to  facilitate  operations  dependent  on  the  recording, 
such  as  draw-hacks,  settling,  audit,  etc. 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  CLINIC 

A  practical  discussion  and  demonstration  of  pack¬ 
ing  methods  and  procedure,  including  prepacking 
and  unit  packing  of  merchandise. 


Sales  promotion  aspects  of  installment  selling 
Sales  clinics  as  a  means  of  promoting  volume 
Group  action  on  transportation  committee  recom¬ 
mendations 
Better  credit  letters 

Question  and  answer  forum  on  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  operations 

Increasing  store  lighting  without  increased  cost 
Analysis  of  benefits  from  air-conditioning 
Soliciting  and  recording  of  complaints  of  service 
within  the  store  by  the  delivery  department 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Compare  Your  Furniture  Operations 


Monthly  Distribution  of  Furniture  Store  Sales,  and  Comparison 
of  Monthly  Sales.  1935  with  1934. 

Down  Payments  and  Repossessions  by  Quarters 

1935  jnonthly  sales  Per  cent  monthly 

Repossession 
bv  quarters 

Dotvn  Payments 
b\  quarters 

per  cent  uicrease 
over  1934 

sales  to  total 
sales  in  1934 

Percent  to  Sales 

Percent  to  Sales 

January  . 

3.5* 

4.88 

1935  1934 

1935 

1934 

February  . 

3.3* 

6.14 

First  .  5.0  5.2 

12.3 

March  . 

6.6* 

7.73 

_ 

Second  .  4.0  4.8 

10.1 

9.9 

First  Quarter  . . 

4.7* 

18.75 

Third  .  3.3  4.2 

10.4 

12.9 

.April  . 

6.12* 

9.8 

Fourth  .  2.5  3.9 

10.0 

10.4 

May  . 

4.89 

9.3 

- - 

— 

— 

June  . 

8.09 

7.4 

'I'otal  .  3.3  3.2 

10.7 

11.5 

Second  Quarter 

1.72 

26.5 

July  . 

August  . 

15.7 

9.5 

5.8 

8.9 

September  . 

22.8 

8.4 

Ratio  of  Accounts  Receivable  to  Sales 

for  twelve  months 

Third  Quarter  . 

October  . 

November  . 

15.8 

15.1 

28.2 

23.1 

14.9 

9.7 

preceding  each  date: 

Decemlier  31,  1934  . 

70.41 

December  . 

35.6 

7.1 

March  31,  1935  . 

67.07 

Fourth  Quarter 

— 

— 

June  29,  1935  . . . 

70.46 

23.8 

31.7 

September  30,  1935  — . 

70.98 

^Decrease 

December  31.  1935  . 

84.28 

Furniture  stores  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  increasing  com¬ 
petition  of  department  store  fur¬ 
niture  departments  according  to  the 
“1936  Annual  Review  of  the  Retail 
Furniture  Business,”  just  published 
by  Arthur  Fertig  &  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  accountants  and  coun¬ 
sellors  to  the  retail  furniture  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  department 
stores  are  known  to  do  a  good  job 
in  the  furniture  department. 

The  following  tables  taken  from 
the  “Review”  are  reproduced  with 
permission  and  should  serve  as  a 
good  yardstick  for  making  compari¬ 
sons.  The  data  are  based  on  the 
operations  of  representative  furni¬ 
ture  stores  which  had  aggregate 
sales  of  approximately  $45,000,000 
in  1935. 


Index  of  Sales 


1930.  . . 

100% 

1931 . 

89.2 

1932 . 

58.0 

1933 . 

69.4 

1934 . 

93.4 

1935 . 

103.6 

Distribution  of  Annual  Sales  Departmentally  and  Turnover 
DEP.ARTMENTAL  SALES 


Percent  of  Total  Sales 

T  urnover 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Living  Room  . 

.  21.40 

19.89 

3.98 

Beds  and  Bedding  . 

.  15.20 

16.23 

17.55 

Bedroom  . 

.  14.52 

16.62 

2.80 

Carpets  and  Rugs  . 

.  11.85 

11.11 

3.39 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  9.27 

4.80 

3.63 

Radios  . 

.  6.15 

6.57 

3.79 

House  Furnishings  . 

.  5.81 

8.13 

4.94 

Kitchen  Furniture  . 

.  5.65 

5.80 

3.99 

Dining  Room  . 

.  3.00 

3.87 

2.13 

Davenports  . 

.  2.91 

2.97 

Refrigerators  . 

.  2.28 

2.49 

8.54 

Electrical  Appliances  . 

.  1.96 

1.52 

6.25 

Total  . 

.  100.00 

100.00 

4.15 

Departmental  Sales  and  Turnovers  by  Quarters 


First  Quarter 

Second  Quarter 

Third  Quarter 

Fourth  Quarter 

Percent 

Turn- 

Percent 

Turn- 

Percent 

Turn- 

Percent 

Turn- 

of  Total 

Over 

of  Total 

Over 

of  Total 

Over 

of  Total 

Over 

Living  Room  . 

22.07 

0.54 

17.12 

1.09 

23.34 

1.23 

30.6 

1.52 

Bed  Room  . 

17.43 

0.48 

13.97 

0.74 

14.90 

0.69 

12.3 

.81 

Beds  and  Bedding... 

13.03 

1.53 

16.00 

2.89 

16.12 

4.94 

13.5 

5.08 

Carpets  and  Rugs . . . 
Miscellaneous  . 

11.56 

0.39 

13.60 

0.83 

12.01 

0.56 

16.8 

1.34 

10.14 

0.32 

7.43 

0.90 

10.67 

1.67 

10.0 

1.73 

Radios  and  Phono . . . 

6.93 

1.00 

4.25 

1.00 

5.44 

0.87 

6.7 

1.85 

Kitchen  Furniture... 

5.68 

0.49 

4.97 

1.17 

4.69 

1.36 

3.9 

1.15 

Electric  Appliances.. 

4.94 

1.10 

4.11 

1.37 

4.05 

1.45 

.8 

1.99 

Dining  Room  . 

3.75 

0.33 

2.81 

0.59 

2.46 

0.36 

2.3 

.65 

Electric  Refrigeration 

3.05 

0.48 

11.36 

3.06 

5.28 

2.91 

.6 

.97 

House  Furnishings.. 

1.42 

0.56 

4.38 

0.60 

1.04 

.74 

2.5 

1.56 

100.00 

0.52 

100.00 

1.09 

100.00 

1.00 

100.0 

1.47 
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Controllers'  Congress 


A  C.O.D.  Procedure  in  Use 
at  Woodward  and  Lothrop 

BY  E.  M.  ARTHUR 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington.  D.  C. 


There  are  several  classes  of 
C.  ( ).  D.  sales :  namely,  Local, 
Parcel  Post  or  Express,  and 
what  we  term  Will  Call  C.O.D.’s. 
Inasmuch  as  our  volume  consists 
largely  of  Locals,  we  will  discuss 
this  one  first. 

The  sales  check  for  this  class  of 
sale  is  made  on  the  same  book  w'ith 
charge  or  cash  sales.  All  checks  are 
conveyed  in  tube  carrier  to  our 
second  floor  cashier,  who  stamps 
C.O.D.  on  the  address  label  and 
front  and  back  checks,  then  returns 
the  label,  together  with  the  back 
check,  to  the  department  from  which 
it  was  sent.  The  cashier  of  course 
retains  the  body  of  the  top  check 
and  at  the  close  of  business  all  such 
sales  are  sent  to  our  Sales  Audit 
Department. 

It  probably  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  this  work  handled  by 
our  cashiers,  as  it  no  doubt  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  our  Charge  Author¬ 
ization  room,  but  in  our  case  it 
seems  to  facilitate  matters  and  better 
serve  our  purpose  to  have  this  work 
designated  to  our  cashiers. 

The  merchandise  with  label  and 
back  check  is  forwarded  to  our  Cen¬ 
tral  Wrapping  Division,  where  it  is 
prepared  for  delivery.  It  goes  from 
there  to  our  Delivery  Department 
and  is  sorted  with  all  packages  into 
routes.  All  C.O.D.’s  are  written  on 
separate  drivers’  sheets  and  every 
driver  determines  the  number  he  is 
to  account  for  before  leaving  on  his 
route.  There  are  certain  restrictions 
imposed  upon  these  drivers  as  to 
how  they  shall  dispose  of  the  trans¬ 
actions.  For  instance,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  accept  checks  on  out  of 
town  banks  without  telephone  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Credit  Office ;  they 
cannot  leave  a  package  which  might 
have  gone  out  C.O.D.  in  error  with¬ 
out  the  same  authority:  and  they 
cannot  give  change  on  any  check  to 
an  amount  exceeding  one  dollar. 
Our  drivers  are  also  given  a  list  of 
individuals  who  are  addicts  of  bad 
check  passing,  which  list  is  supple¬ 
mented  as  new  cases  arise. 


The  drivers  are  compelled  to 
make  an  effort  to  deliver  C.O.D. 
three  times.  If  then  they  are  still 
unsuccessful,  the  merchandise  is 
brought  back  to  stock.  They  of 
course  turn  in  to  a  C.O.D,  cashier 
at  the  Delivery  Department,  who  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  transactions  in  cash  or 
merchandise  and  he  in  turn  delivers 
this  cash  to  our  second  floor  cashier. 
A  copy  of  the  C.O.D.  driver’s  sheets 
representing  this  cash  is  also  given 
to  our  Sales  Audit  at  this  time, 
which  has  in  its  possession  the  nec¬ 
essary  instruments  "for  going  ahead 
with  the  audit. 

In  our  .Audit  Division  we  use  the 
International  Tabulating  machines. 
The  Card  System  is  also  used  in 
accounting  for  our  C.O.D.’s. 

Sales  are  first  verified  for  incor¬ 
rect  extensions  and  sorted  into  al¬ 
phabetical  order.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  punch  two  sets  of  cards 
for  them,  one  to  be  used  for  the 
audit  from  a  sales  viewpoint  and  the 
other  to  represent  the  outstanding 
C.O.D.’s.  The  information  punched 
is:  number  of  section,  date,  depart¬ 
ment,  salesperson,  serial  number  of 
check,  and  amount. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  C.O.D. 
cards  have  the  number  representing 
the  first  letter  of  the  last  name 
punched  on  them  for  quick  identifi¬ 
cation  purposes.  An  adding  machine 
tape  is  run  on  the  sales  and  this  is 
proved  with  the  total  of  the  cards 
just  punched. 

The  second  major  step  is  the 
proof  of  the  C.O.D.  cash.  This  is 
accomplished  by  punching  a  separate 
card  for  every  entry  on  the  C.O.D. 
delivery  sheets,  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  being  used  as  on  the  sale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  serial,  which  is 
omitted.  The  total  of  these  cards 
must  balance  with  the  total  C.O.D. 
cash  given  the  cashiers.  At  this 
stage  the  cards  representing  the  sales 
and  those  for  the  cash,  are  placed 
with  the  cards  for  the  unpaid 
C.O.D.’s  of  previous  dates. 

These  are  placed  in  the  sorting 
machine  and  all  sorted  together,  as 


to  tij)  number,  salesperson,  and  de¬ 
partment,  so  that  every  cash  card 
finds  its  corresponding  C.O.D.  card. 

It  then  becomes  a  very  simple  matter 
for  the  C.O.D.  clerk  to  pull  those 
matched  cards,  so  that  the  remaining 
ones  in  the  pack  are  those  that  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  been  delivered  or 
else  are  being  returned  for  credit. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  these  transactions  always 
match  in  such  a  perfect  manner. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  errors 
that  can  enter  in  and  prevent  this. 
For  instance,  the  sheet  w’riter  may 
write  a  transaction  incorrectly,  a 
portion  of  the  merchandise  may  be 
returned  for  credit,  the  extension  on 
the  sale  may  be  incorrect,  or  very 
probably  there  is  an  Advance  Pay¬ 
ment  covering  a  part  of  the  sale. 
.\ny  one  of  these  errors  or  conditions 
would  prevent  the  cards  from  match¬ 
ing. 

In  case  a  portion  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  returned  for  credit,  the 
original  card  is  removed  from  the 
pack  and  a  “Don’t  Want’’  card  is 
held  aside  to  await  the  offsetting 
credit.  This  “Don’t  Want’’  card 
still  remains  a  part  of  our  Outstand¬ 
ing. 

Where  the  difference  occurs  as  a 
result  of  an  error  by  the  sheet  writer 
or  in  the  extension  of  a  check,  if  the 
amount  is  small,  we  merely  handle  it 
as  an  adjustment.  If  the  amount  is 
of  any  size,  however,  we  contact  the 
customer  in  an  effort  either  to  col¬ 
lect  the  shortage  or  to  reimburse  her 
for  the  overcollection.  On  our  daily 
report  the  difference  is  shown  either 
as  a  shortage  or  as  a  refund  to  the 
customer. 

The  difference  due  to  Advance 
Payments  merely  involves  showing 
this  total  on  our  daily  report  under 
such  headings,  thereby  placing  the 
transaction  in  balance. 

The  merchandise  credits  are 
handled  somewhat  differently.  The 
check  numbers  of  the  credits  are  not 
the  same  as  tliose  appearing  on  the 
card  representing  the  .sale,  so  it  be- 
{Contimtcd  on  page  30) 
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Credit  Management  Division  National  Retail  D^  Goods  Association. 


TO  many  of  our  loyal  credit 
inanafjer  mcnilK'rs  who  have  so 
imstintingly  supported  the  work 
of  C.M.T).,  May  10th  is  more  than 
just  a  date,  it  was  exactly  two 
years  aj^o  at  this  writing  that 
C.M.D.  officially  opened  its  execu¬ 
tive  office  at  N.R.D.G.A.  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  our  immediate  tasks  at 
the  time  was  to  whip  a  type  of  Con¬ 
vention  program  into  sha])e  which 
would  at  once  conviiice  credit  mana¬ 
gers  that  here  was  a  vigorous  and 
needed  organization,  which  was 
destined  to  help  establish  more  defi¬ 
nitely  a  rightful  place  for  the  credit 
profession  in  the  store  organization. 

De.s]>ite  our  late  start,  in  19.^4  Mr. 
Edgar  I.  Amthor.  first  C.M.D. 
Chairman,  so  ap])lied  himself  to  this 
job  that  the  C.^I.D.  program  was 
considered  superior  to  anything 
credit  men  had  witnessed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

That  our  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  should  have  been  better  still 
was  practically  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  Bert  Martens,  second  C.M.D. 
Chairman,  on  his  own  initiative, 
concocted  a  system  of  developing 
subjects  and  securing  headliners 
which  proved  to  make  real  Con¬ 
vention  history  for  C.M.D. 

It  appears  now  that  building  prac¬ 
tical  and  constructive  Convention 
programs  is  fast  lx‘C(jming  a  C.M.D. 
tradition.  At  least.  Coburn  Hen¬ 
drix,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Kauf¬ 
man  Straus  Co.  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
is,  at  the  moment  wearing  out  his 
typewriters,  brains  and  physical  en¬ 
ergy,  and  exasperating  his  secretary, 
in  an  effort  to  go  his  predecessors 
one  better.  Up  to  this  date  he  is 
at  least  a  week  ahead  with  a  splen¬ 
did  array  of  subjects  and  speakers 
lined  up.  Here  they  are : 

Installment  Selling — Policies  and 
Practices.  Results  of  a  nation- 


On  To  Chicago! 

wide  survey  summarized  by :  Ben 
Wright.  Credit  Manager.  The 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

19.35  Credit  Department  Expense 
Study.  Results  of  a  nation-wide 
survey  summarized  by:  H.  G. 
Godfrey,  Credit  Manager,  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eeoiioiiiie  and  Social  Consequences 
of  Retail  Installment  Selling  and 
Its  Effect  on  the  Oiit.standing 
Consunier  Debt,  Rolf  Nugent. 
Director,  Remedial  Loan  Divi¬ 
sion,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Fnnetions  of  the  Cre»lit  Manager 
in  the  Medium  Sized  Store. 
Harley  J.  Boyle,  Credit  Manager. 
The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Wa.sh. 

The  Need  for  a  Definite  Collection 
Policy.  Dr.  Clyde  William 
Phelj^s,  Head,  Department  of 
h'conomics  and  Commerce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga.  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Tenn. 

Snniniary  of  Installment  Selling 
Discussions.  .Mexander  Kaylin, 
Associate  Editor  of  “Retailing”, 
New  York  City. 

.\  Store  President's  A]*praisal  of  a 
Sati.sfaetory  Credit  Operation. 
Harry  W.  Schacter,  President, 
Kaufman  Straus  company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Problems  of  the  Smaller  Credit 
Office.  F.  A.  Whitten.  Credit 
Manager,  John  A.  Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Better  Credit  Letters.  F.  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Director  of  Accounts, 
Kresge  Department  Store.  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jer.sey. 

Educating  the  Public  to  the  Prop¬ 
er  Use  of  Credit.  H.  W.  Hoklas, 
Credit  Manager  The  Young- 
Ouinlan  Co..  Alinneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Successful  Letter  of  Credit  Pro¬ 
motion.  Paul  Nachtman,  Credit 


IManager,  Palais  Royal,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Outlook  for  Retail  Credit  Gran¬ 
tors.  Joseph  A.  White,  Credit 
Manager.  Harris  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Accounting  Phases  of  a  Simple  De¬ 
ferred  Payincnt  Proce«lurc.  R. 
L.  Allison,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
The  Ouackenbush  Company,  Pat- 
er.son.  New  Jersey. 

Hainlling  Unusual  Credit  Cases. 
Earle  Harri.son.  Credit  Staff, 
Marshall  h'ield  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Credit  Bureau — An  Extension 
of  the  Credit  Departincnt.  A.  B. 
Buckciidgc,  Executive  ^lanager. 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  will  lx?  at  least  six  more 
topics  on  the  final  program,  all  of 
them  designed  to  round  out  our  ses¬ 
sions. 

Tliey  include : 

A  Plea  for  a  Coinmunity  Credit 
Policy 

Balance  Sheet  Aspects  of  Install- 
nicnt  Selling 

Sales  Promotion  Aspects  of  In¬ 
stallment  Selling 

A  General  Manager  on  the  New 
Importance  of  Retail  Credit 
Developing  Vital  Statistics  on  the 
Individual  Credit  Customer 
Controlling  Credit  Operations  of 
Group  Stores 

The  Need  for  Research  in  Retail 
Credit 

There  will  lx?  at  least  five 
C.  M.  D.  technical  sessions  with 
plenty  of  discussion,  each  and  every 
one  of  them  devoted  exclusively  to 
your  own  special  problems. 

As  a  department  store  credit  man 
you  cannot  do  better  than  select 
Chicago  for  your  Convention  this 
Summer. 
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The  New  Importance  of  Credit 
in  Selling  Goods 

BY  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


•  An  address  made  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Retail  Credit  Men  of  Nezv 
York. 

T  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart 

to  look  out  over  this  distinguished 

audience  and  realize  that  in  it  are 
some  of  my  best  and  truest  friends. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  know 
how  I  could  have  survived  the  de¬ 
pression  had  it  not  Ijeen  for  those 
warm  little  notes  some  of  you  kept 
sending  me — telling  me  not  to  lose 
my  courage — to  keep  my  hand 
steady  on  the  helm. 

Those  notes  were  real  master¬ 
pieces.  A  man  in  my  job  is  supposed 
to  have  a  certain  flair  for  words. 
But  not  until  we  started  correspond¬ 
ing  did  I  learn  that,  in  New  York 
City,  there  are  seventeen  different 
ways  of  saying,  “(let  it  up.  you  lug 
— or  el.se. ’’  In  Hr(K)klyn  there  are 
twenty. 

I  have  you  to  thank,  too.  for 
broadening  my  acquaintance  with 
members  of  the  local  bar  association. 
True,  some  of  the  lx)ys  had  a  faintly 
reminiscent  odor — iodoform  I  guess 
it  was — ^j)icked  uj),  no  doubt,  from 
that  last  ambulance  they  chased.  But 
I  found  them  good  stout  fellows — as 
keen  to  pat  you  in  the  back  from 
forty  paces  as  any  guerrillas  that  I 
know. 

This  is  my  opportunity  to  pay 
public  thanks  for  all  this  kindness. 
.\nd  I  make  haste  to  do  so.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  think  you  went  a  little 
bit  too  far  the  day  you  had  that 
process  server  surround  my  house 
with  a  battalion  of  Marines. 

When  Buck  and  Barney  Farrell 
cornered  me  and  asked  me  to  come 
here  and  talk  tonight  the  obvious 
topic  for  me  to  choose  was  “  d  he 
New  Importance  of  Credit  in  Sell¬ 
ing  Goods.” 

That  is  a  factor  with  which  one 
comes  face  to  face  every  day  in  sales 
promotion  work — so  much  so  that 
I  am  just  about  ready  to  admit  that 
me  frame  of  mind  of  the  Credit 
Office  has  a  greater  effect  on  sales 
than  many  store  executives  realize. 

Most  of  us  here  can  recall  the 


time  when  one  looked  askance  at  any 
store  which  offered  a  Convenient 
Payment  Plan  to  the  public.  Your 
truly  fine  store  simply  didn’t  do 
things  like  that — any  more  than  they 
would  sell  shoddy  merchandise  or 
countenance  a  two  price  system. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  years 
has  come  a  change  in  point  of  view. 
You  know  better  than  I  how  it  has 
iK'come  an  accepted  practice,  even  in 
the  finer  stores,  to  sell  merchandise 
“on  terms”. 

When  a  chatige  as  basic  and  as 
widespread  as  this  comes  about  in 
retailing,  you  can  trace  its  origin  to 
one  thing — an  irresistible  public  de¬ 
mand — an  insistence  on  tbe  part  of 
customers  that  stores  provide  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  fills  a  current  need. 

Therefore  you  men  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  thank  for  making  your  func¬ 
tion  so  much  more  important  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago. 

But  the  department  store  is  the 
home  of  many  a  paradox.  One  is 
the  fact  that  in  a  business  where 
knowledge  of  the  customer’s  needs 
is  supposed  to  be  held  at  a  premium 
— those  people  who  come  closest  to 
the  customers  never  rise  to  the 
heights.  As  jiroof  of  that,  try  to  re¬ 
call  a  clerk,  a  delivery  man.  an  ad¬ 
juster — or  a  creilit  man — who  ever 
got  to  1k>  president  of  a  store. 

Another  paradox  is  the  fact  that, 
in  stores,  the  guy  who  gives  credit 
can’t  get  credit  for  the  business  his 
work  helps  to  create. 

To  some  extent  the  advertising 
man  is  in  a  similar  position.  You 
know  the  old.  old  story.  If  an  ad 
clicks — the  merchandise  put  it  over. 
If  it  flops — the  advertising  is  to 
blame. 

There  are  two  things  a  man  can 
do  about  this  ix'culiar  situation.  One 
is  to  eat  his  heart  out  brooding  over 
the  injustices  of  life  and  spend  his 
evenings  in  Union  Square. 

The  other  is  to  lx;  philosophical 
and  face  the  fact  that,  as  things  now 
stand,  the  only  departments  which 
can  really  warm  the  average  mer¬ 
chant’s  heart  are  those  with  counters 


over  which  customers  trade  dollars 
for  goods. 

If  Fate  put  you  in  a  department 
which  cannot  produce  direct  volume. 
Fate  may  have  been  unkind. 

But  your  situation  isn’t  hopeless. 

You  simply  have  to  work  twice 
as  hard  and  accomplish  twice  as 
much  to  win  the  same  laurels  which 
traditions  slips  so  easily  on  other 
retail  brows,  that  seldom  show  a 
trace  of  sweat. 

I  can  draw  you  an  analogy  from 
exjx;ricnce  in  the  advertising  field. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
“ad  man”  in  stores  was  a  down¬ 
trodden,  under-fed,  anemic  individ¬ 
ual  whose  function  didn’t  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  coon  at  whom 
you  used  to  throw  three-for-a-nickel 
baseballs  in  your  youth. 

The  Lord  put  him  in  the  world  to 
take  it — and  take  it  he  did — from 
buyer,  from  merchandiser,  from 
controller  and  from  porter. 

Less  than  the  dust  in  most  stores, 
he  was  subject  to  limitations  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  6%  less 
at  Macy’s. 

He  was  in  a  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  position  because  his  job  forced 
him  to  spend  the  merchant’s  money. 

Yet  he  was  supposed  to  come 
from  a  breed  which  had  about  as 
much  respect  for  a  dollar  bill  as  an 
archbishop  for  Mac  West. 

A  breed  that  was  supposed  to 
spawn  in  the  swamps  of  Greenwich 
Village.  Skittish.  Unbalanced.  Un¬ 
principled.  Untrustworthy. 

No  one  in  retailing,  I  believe,  ever 
started  with  a  greater  handicap. 

And  I  hojie  I  don't  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that,  through  a  long 
process  of  evolution,  he  has  come  to 
be  acce])ted  as  an  executive  whose 
judgment  can  lx  trusted ;  whose 
work  contributes  something  of  value 
to  the  business ;  who.se  efforts  are 
neither  more  nor  less  important  than 
tho.se  of  his  brethren  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  control  and  service. 

I  know  that  there  are  men  in  re¬ 
tailing  who  will  greet  this  statement 
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Credit  M  n  n  n  a  e  m  e  u  t 


with  what  is  indelicately  called  “the 
bird.’’ 

Tliey  will  contend  that  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  are  very 
minor  functions  which  can  readily 
l)e  delegated  to  underpaid  under¬ 
lings. 

And  that  all  the  average  store 
needs  today  is  a  single  strong  mer¬ 
chandise  executive  with  a  flair  for 
sales  promotion,  an  appreciation  of 
control  and  a  service  point  of  view. 

T  could  agree  with  that  if  Nature 
had  created  a  marvel  combining  all 
these  qualities — instead  of  being  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  Grand  Canyon  and  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls.  .And  if  there  were  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day. 

But  T  have  yet  to  meet  an  indi¬ 
vidual  so  richly  endowed  that  he 
could  give  all  four  aspects  of  store 
operation  the  attention  which  each 
de.serve.s — in  the  time  at  his  disposal 
— and  achieve  results  as  good  as 
those  to  be  obtained  when  he  has  an 
expert  in  each  field  to  help  him. 

The  important  thing  for  you  to 
note  is  that  this  transformation  of 
the  old  time  “ad  man”  into  the  mod¬ 
ern  sales  promotion  executive  came 
in  a  period  when  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  being  rapidly  expanded 
and  the  importance  of  advertising 
more  generally  accepted. 

That’s  the  sort  of  period  into 
which  Credit  is  entering  today. 

Which  means  that  no\v  you  men 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  your 
status. 

And  that  what  you  do  with  this 
opjx)rtunity  will  determine  your 
standing  and  your  income  for  years 
to  come. 

I  can’t  presume  to  tell  you  what 
you  should  or  should  not  do.  I  am 
no  credit  expert. 

But  I  will  venture  one  suggestion. 
Let  whatever  you  do  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  one  person  who  holds 
the  answer  to  every  problem  in 
every  store — the  customer. 

Credit  is  traditionally  a  banking 
function.  Even  in  the  mercantile 
world  Credit  is  bound  by  a  set  of 
abstract  rules  set  up  by  highly  con¬ 
servative  banking  minds  back  in  the 
horse  and  bugg}'^  era. 

Bankers — to  repeat  the  neatest 
wise-crack  of  the  month — passed  on 
to  me  by  John  Wood  of  Altman’s — 
are  God’s  Frozen  People. 

Yet  how  they  wish  today  that 
they  had  tried  to  be  a  bit  more 
human — ^that  they  had  tried  to  help 
rather  than  hypnotize  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I,  that 
I  may  be  putting  myself  far  out  on 


a  limb  by  even  suggesting  that  these 
rules  for  Credit  be  studied  with  an 
eye  to  revision. 

Provided,  that  is,  that  revision 
will  help  stores  to  better  serve  their 
customers.  Provided,  too.  that  re¬ 
vision  isn’t  carried  to  the  point 
where  stores  run  a  real  danger  of 
serious  loss. 

Some  stores  of  cour.se,  are  taking 
steps  in  this  direction.  You’re  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  development  of  junior 
charge  accounts — the  extension  of 
the  credit  period  from  30  to  90  days 
— ^the  application  of  time  payment 
plans  to  things-to-wear  as  well  as 
things-to-use. 

Certainly  these  developments  are 
In'ing  welcomed  by  the  public. 

And  yet  I’ll  wager  that  there  are 
men  among  you  who  look  on  these 
new-fangled  notions  with  a  fishy  eye 
and  dourly  predict  an  earlv  doom 
for  stores  courageous  enough  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  more  liberal  credit 
fwlicv. 

Well.  as  T  said  liefore.  I  am  no 
credit  expert.  .And  T  hope  I’m  not 
the  type  that  loves  to  hide  its  chin 
in  its  collar  and  moan  “whither  are 
we  drifting?” 

I  can  only  point  out  to  these 
gloomy  gentlemen  that  in  stores 
where  credit  service  has  been  made 
available  to  a  much  larger  section  of 
the  public — the  credit  man  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  best  salesmen  in 
the  place. 

Does  or  does  not  that  fact  give 
him  a  new  standing  with  his  boss? 

I  am  told  that  credit  men  today 
look  upon  themselves  as  a  beleag- 
ured  people,  subject  to  the  hostile 
domination  of  a  dictatorial  controller 
— without  any  Four  Power  pact  or 
elaborate  system  of  border  forts  to 
protect  them. 

Beleagured  or  not,  the  only  way 
you  men  can  win  full  recognition  for 
your  function  in  a  store  is  to  prove 
that  it  can  be  used  to  bring  in  more 
business. 

This  you  do  when,  first  of  all.  you 
study  what  customers  want  in  the 
way  of  credit  and  second,  determine 
to  what  extent  you  can  meet  that  de¬ 
mand  with  safety. 

Nor  do  you  have  to  work  this  out 
alone. 

You  have  a  well-organized  Credit 
Bureau  in  almost  every  city ! 

To  some  extent  their  work  is  neg¬ 
ative  in  that  their  primary  function 
is  to  help  stores  say  “no”  when  un¬ 
desirable  customers  want  to  buy. 

Why  not  make  it  positive?  Why 
not.  through  these  Bureaus,  under¬ 
take  some  research  work  which 


might  help  stores  use  Credit  in  in¬ 
ducing  more  people  to  buy. 

This  research  work  would  substi¬ 
tute  facts  for  the  present  day  welter 
of  conflicting  opinion  on  such  quest¬ 
ions  as ; 

— what  percentage  of  the  public 
wants  to  buy  on  credit? 

— ^What  kind  of  credit  do  people 
want ;  regular  charge  accounts, 
budget  charge  accounts,  or  what? 
-how  many  people  welcome  terms 
in  buying  ready-to-wear? 

-are  present-day  terms  in  house- 
furnishings  acceptable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic? 

-how  many  people  shop  stores  for 
terms  as  well  as  for  merchandise? 
— if  people  dislike  credit,  why? — 
the  attitude  of  credit  men,  too 
much  red-tape  in  opening  ac¬ 
counts  ;  a  chronic  antipathy  caused 
by  the  dunning  letters  of  some 
stores ;  the  conviction  that  credit 
adds  to  cost  of  merchandise? 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the 
pertinent  points  that  might  be  cov¬ 
ered. 

Research  of  this  sort — you’ll  be 
seeing  more  of  it  in  the  years  to 
come  throughout  the  retail  field — 
will  do  more  to  establish  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  credit  man  in  retailing 
than  thousands  of  years  spent  in 
argument  about  to  whom  he  should 
report. 

It  may  lead  one  step  further.  It 
may  enable  stores  to  standardize 
their  terms  and  credit  procedures  in 
a  way  that  will  best  serve  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  public — not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  way  that  bankers  favor 
or  tradition  dictates. 

It  may  even  put  an  end  to  the 
silly  spectacle  of  stores  waging  com¬ 
petitive  battles  over  terms  when 
their  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
on  providing  the  best  possible  mer¬ 
chandise  values  for  the  public. 

If  there’s  any  merit  in  this  idea, 
I  should  like  to  see  work  begin  on  it 
at  once. 

Credit  and  sales  promotion  men 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
which  offers  a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  them  both.  Yet  neither 
can  capitalize  on  that  opportunity 
without  the  other’s  help. 

I  have  in  mind  the  vast  expansion 
in  home-building  that  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  under  way  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  homefurnishings 
volume  that  it  promises. 

Therein  lies  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  store’s  best  opportunity  to 
get  its  volume  back  to  the  point 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Employee  Welfare: 

An  Outline  Analysis  for  the  Small  Store 

BY  THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Maiiagenient  in  the  small  store 
of  200  or  fewer  employees  has 
expressed  frequently  the  wish 
to  lake  inventory  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  activities.  As  an  aid  in 
this,  the  Personnel  Group  has 
surveyed  personnel  work  as  it 
is  earried  on  hy  the  small  re¬ 
tailer.  This  analysis  is  the 
first  of  several  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Bulletin,  and 
pertains  to  that  part  of  the 
personnel  function  generally 
known  as  employee  welfare. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Personnel 
Group  that  this  and  suhse- 
quent  analyses  will  serve  as  a 
yardstick  in  measuring  the 
adequacy  of  personnel  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  small  organization. 


I.  The  Definition  of  Emi)loyee 
Welfare 

MPLOYEE  welfare  is  a  per¬ 
sonnel  function  which  is  per- 
forniecl  by  constant  study  of  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
employee,  by  the  creation  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  work  environment  which 
fill  such  needs  in  'so  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  job  performed  by  the 
individual. 

II.  The  Result  of  Employee  Wel¬ 

fare 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  of  any  undertaking  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mental  attitude 
and  physical  efficiency  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  participating,  employee  wel¬ 
fare.  properly  organized  and  intelli¬ 
gently  carried  out,  is  profitable  to 
the  individual  and  through  him  to 
the  undertaking. 

III.  The  Supervision  of  Employee 

Welfare 

Responsibility  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  employee  welfare  is  various¬ 
ly  placed  by  management.  In  some 
retail  organizations  it  is  the  joint 
function  of  the  several  store  execu¬ 
tives,  in  others  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  personnel  worker  who  also  per¬ 


forms  the  employment  and  training 
functions  of  the  enterprise,  and  in 
still  others  it  is  the  sole  function  of 
one  executive  under  whom  the  work 
is  isolated  and  centralized. 

IV.  Divisions  of  the  Employee 
Welfare  Function 

A.  Health  Protection  of  the  Em¬ 
ployee 

1 .  Medical  services 

a.  the  recommendation  of 
competent  doctors  to 
employees 

h.  facilities  for  covering 
emergency  cases  both 
surgical  and  medical 

c.  the  maintenance  of  com¬ 
plete  first  aid  equipment 
at  an  accessible  point  in 
the  store 

d.  the  employment  of  a 
store  nurse,  often  part 
time 

2.  Health  education  bulletins 
on 

a.  the  prevention  of  colds 

b.  the  care  of  the  feet 

c.  personal  hygiene 

d.  the  use  of  leisure  time 
and  vacations 

3.  Means  of  self-cleanliness 

a.  adequate  and  clean  lava¬ 
tories  and  plumbing 

b.  running  hot  water  and 
liquid  soap 

c.  proper  towels.  toilet 
paper  and  napkins 

d.  adequate  and  clean  lock¬ 
ers 

4.  Surrounding  cleanliness  as 
to 

a.  aisles,  floors,  windows, 
ceilings,  walls,  stairways 
and  fixtures 

b.  anti-spitting  control 

c.  in.sect  extermination 

d.  accumulation  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste  and  rub¬ 
bish 

5.  Ventilation  and  non-vitia¬ 
tion  of  air 


a.  heating  control 
1).  control  of  draughts 
c.  proper  spacing  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  departments 
and  offices 

6.  Lighting  and  light  control 
a.  natural  lighting 

h.  artificial  lighting;  its 
quantity,  distribution 
and  quality 

7.  Fire  Prevention  as  to 

a.  control  of  inflammable 
materials 

1).  alarms,  drills,  exits  and 
extinguishers 

8.  Safety  as  to 

a.  placement  and  repair  of 
fixtures  and  equipment 
h.  self-protective  devices  in 
workrooms  and  repair 
departments 

9.  Anti-strain  measures 

a.  relief  periods  during 
longer  half  of  working 
day 

b.  proper  and  adequate 
seats,  and  postural  ad¬ 
justments 

10.  Employees’  restaurant 

a.  food  priced  at  cost 

b.  menus  providing  whole¬ 
some  and  balanced  diets 

c.  cleanliness  and  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  eating  place. 

H.  Representation  of  Employees  to 

Management 

1.  Fair  hearing  with  manage¬ 
ment  for  any  employee  whose 
job  performance  is  under 
question 

2.  Arbitration  of  differences 
which  may  arise  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  employer  on  such 
matters  as  wages,  hours,  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities,  and 
discipline 

3.  Recommendations  to  man¬ 
agement  of  improvements  in 
working  conditions,  hours, 
compensation,  etc. 

4.  Supervision  of  hours  and 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Fashions 


Mid-Season  Collections  Point 
the  Way  for  Fall 


BY  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  illustrations  by  the  author 


the  hottest  every  occasion  around  the  clock,  ranging  from  the  tail- 
on  Week  in  ored  two-piece,  hlack  or  navy  net  costume  to  be  worn 
prepared  to  by  the  assiduous  commuter  to  the  sheer  and  delicate 
1  world  can  redingotes  the  dancing  youngsters  will  don  for  roof 
dining. 

s,  eyelet-em-  It  is  undeniably  a  wise  and  seasonable  trend,  a  happy 
embroidered,  adaptation  to  time  and  place.  Life  outdoors,  longer 
“s  for  almost  days,  sports  activities  and  daylight  dining,  all  tend  to  a 
greater  use  for  active  sports  and  semi-sports  apparrel; 

_  a  greater  favor  for  washahles,  non-crushables,  easily 

cleanahle  fabrics  and  styles  keyed  to  simplicity  and  com¬ 
fort. 

Varied  influences  continue,  with  the  wide  shouldered 
sleeve,  the  fitted  bodice  and  flared  skirt  the  keynote. 
Youthful  touches — high  tailored  necklines,  puffed 
sleeves,  slim  pencil  silhouettes,  bell-shaped  tunics 
(longer  and  very  graceful),  all  establish  a  trend  that 
will  find  its  full  expression  in  the  new  suits,  coats  and 
furs  now  being  prepared  for  early  fall  showings. 

A  delightful  simplicity  dominates,  despite  brilliant 
colors,  prints  and  weaves ;  the  trend  is  toward  classic 
^  modern  lines.  Strikingly  broad  contrasts  in  panels  and 

fabrics  vie  with  and  influence  the  trend  definitely  away 
from  the  ruffled,  frilled  and  pleated  creations  still  re- 
mini.scent  of  Margot.  The  high  waist,  the  higher  bust 
line  and  the  sheathed  skirt  of  the  Empire  influence 
blend  in  gracefully  with  the  present  picture. 

Pleated  skirts  are  shown  on  both  street  and  dinner 
frocks  of  sheer  woolen  topped  by  broad-shouldered, 
short  swagger  wraps  of  either  satin  or  velvet. 

Francevrament  showed  chiffon  frocks,  shorter  at 
front,  with  trains  at  back.  iVIany  variations  of  the  tunic 
theme  continue  important  in  almost  every  collection, 
some  houses  showing  them  in  back  only.  A  minaret 
1  tunic,  short  and  wide,  on  a  frock  of  black  marocain,  was 

I  trimmed  with  velvet. 

\  .  Chanel  introduced  bright-colored  jackets  over  prints. 

\  Inste]>  length,  ruffled  cotton  frocks  .  .  .  tiered  lace  gowns 

f  ...  and  loo.se  panels  on  chiffon  frocks  falling  in  grace¬ 

ful  folds  either  from  the  shoulder  or  the  hack  waist. 
An  amusing  gingham  dress  had  narrow  ruffles  edged 
with  fringe  and  a  fringed  shawl  to  complete  it.  For 
daytime,  this  designer  continues  the  regular  suit — with 
looser  hack  and  jdain,  short,  slim  skirt. 

(iently  flaring  skirts  in  tailored  woolen  dresses  or  on 
.  coats,  are  definitely  a  trend  that  will  see  volume  de¬ 

velopments  for  fall,  with  the  wide  circular  skirt  very 
_  important  for  evening. 

Cuff's  on  tailored  skirt  hems,  reminiscent  of  the  cuffed 
male  trouser,  add  a  novel  touch  to  the  classic  tailleur, 
with  a  newer  version  shown  for  summer,  featuring  a 
jacket  without  buttons  or  any  fastening  whatever. 

d'he  fitted  bodice  is  a  natural  complement  to  the  flared 
skirt  or  tunic,  and  is  flattering  and  youthful  enough  to 
retain  the  favor  of  many  types. 

For  sports  and  outdoors  the  culotte  leads  with  excep- 
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tionally  well-tailored,  well-cut  examples  to  choose  from. 
The  comfort  and  ease  these  skirts  bring  the  wearer  will 
undoubtedly  establish  the  garment  as  a  classic  active 
sports  item.  Slacks  for  those  who  prefer  the  long  mas¬ 
culine  note,  worn  with  jackets  or  boleros  of  contrasting 
color  and  fabric  are  being  shown  in  attractive  combina¬ 
tions. 

Straight  slim  capes  in  varying  lengths  are  .shown  in 
every  outdoor  group,  for  travel,  games  and  spectator 
use;  for  afternoons,  in  velvets,  to  be  worn  over  .sheer 
tailored  woolens  or  silks ;  in  chiffons  for  evening  and  in 
furs  for  early  cool  weather. 

For  bathing  apparel  jerseys,  woolens  and  handknits 
as  well  as  rubber  are  widely  used.  Dressmaker  en¬ 
sembles  in  printed  silks,  cottons  and  gingbams  with 
assorted  jerseys,  are  very  well  represented  and  in  high 
favor. 

Novel  yarns  and  stitches  lend  style  distinction  to  knit¬ 
wear.  Tiie  general  lines  follow  the  classic  group,  in 
one  or  two  piece  belted  models  with  high  necklines  and 
short  sleeves.  Ca|X!  ensembles  and  swagger  jackets  in 
fuzzy  angoras  and  zephyr  yarns  are  smart  as  well  as 
utilitarian. 

Cotton  fabrics,  of  course,  lead  the  summer  grou])s. 
The  lovely,  delicately  shot  organdies,  nets,  voiles,  mar¬ 
quisettes  and  eyelet  embroidered  lawns  arc  irresistible 
for  (lance  frocks.  Nets  and  laces  are  developed  in  many 
striking  tailored  versions,  ideal  for  all  day  wear  and 
(Ircs.sy  enough  to  wear  to  dinner. 

Piriue  trims  the  smartest  silks  and  crepes.  Fitted 
jackets,  capes,  revers  and  delectable  washable  hats, 
utilize  this  fabric  to  good  advantage.  Cotton  twills  are 
well  liked  for  tailored  sports  costumes.  Spongy  crashes, 
linens  and  herringlx)ne  non-crushable  linens  in  lovely 
raspberry  or  bright  blues  or  gold,  are  .shown  by  the 
best  designers,  in  tailored  co.stumes  and  suits,  with 
accessories  to  match. 

Cliecked  tweeds  in  pastel  tones  are  widely  used  for 
travel  ensembles,  with  capes  and  vests. 

Sheer  fine  woolens  are  shown  in  exceptionally  dis¬ 
tinctive  cape  costumes.  One  model,  just  arrived,  shows 
the  cape  worn  with  a  single  button  closing  at  the  back 
and  two  arm  slits  in  front  to  facilitate  the  wearer’s 
comfort  (illustrated). 

Chiffons  are  .shown  widely  plain,  printed  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  lace  and  velvet.  Velvet  swagger  coats  or 
capes  and  velveteen  and  corduroy  topcoats  are  shown 
over  plain  and  printed  crepes,  sheer  woolens  and  novel¬ 
ty  cottons. 

Velvet  surfaces  will  lie  very  popular  and  will  apjiear 
frequently  in  fall  collections.  Several  of  the  new  French 
showings  favored  velvet  gowns  and  velvet  trimmings 
and  details  on  silks,  taffetas  and  woolens  in  lioth  match¬ 
ing  and  contrasting  effects. 

Glass  chiffon,  resembling  a  sheer  alpaca  but  wdth  a 
higher  sheen,  is  the  newest  French  fabric  shown.  Crepy 
chiffons  and  blistered  chiffons  are  al.so  new  textures 
recently  presented. 

Toile.  a  linen  type  silk,  is  very  attractive  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  .several  of  the  leading  French  creators. 

Satin  is  coming  into  real  prominence.  Nearly  every 
collection  showed  several  models  in  this  always  rich 
textile;  lacquered,  or  hand-painted,  in  Chinese  or  Jap¬ 
anese  motives,  or  cired,  it  was  equally  well  used  in  soft 
drapahle  weaves. 

Printed  taffetas  and  faille  combined  with  velvet  were 
shown  in  attractive  creations  for  afternoon  wear. 
Among  the  newest  fabric  novelties  are  synthetic  yarns. 
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cello])hanes  and  transparent  threads  combined  with  cot¬ 
tons,  wools  and  silks.  A  delicate  sheen  is  added  to 
otherwise  sober  fabrics,  lending  a  subtle  beauty  to  weave 
and  pattern  alike. 

One  coarse  woven  fabric  suggests  burlap.  Another 
is  a  sheer  silk  that  .somehow  retains  the  effect  of  a 
coarse  weave  with  a  lustrous  irregular  sheen  to  its 
surface. 

A  still  more  novel  silk  called  “rugnam”  has  a  dull 
surface  and  is  woven  of  coarse  strands  suggesting  bur- 
lai>,  also. 

Color 

White,  of  course,  is  scheduled  for  a  big  acceptance 
and  is  being  offered  so  generally  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  summer  destiny.  Highlighted  by  colorful  acces- 
.sories,  it  exceeds  all  others  for  cool,  smart  distinction 
in  hot  weather.  Black  will  be  very  important  for  fall. 
Aluch  black,  and  black  and  white,  are  shown,  with  their 
perennial  success. 

Blue,  in  tones  of  navy  and  cornflower  blue  and  in 
greyish  and  purplish  tones,  comes  in  for  good  atten¬ 
tion,  with  rasplx^rry  and  fuchsia  and  pink  shades  leading 
the  red  gamut.  Tangerine  and  deep  dark  reds  are  pre¬ 
dicted  as  popular  for  fall  wear  while  gray  and  slate  tones 
in  green  should  be  well  liked  for  sports  apparel  and 
when  combined  with  brown  furs. 

New  purplish  browns  suggesting  aubergine,  indicate 
a  new  tone  that  may  register  well,  while  burnt  orange 
and  ginger  tones  represent  warm  shades  that  promise 
much  interest. 
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Furs 

'I'lie  fur-trimmed  suit  of  novelty  woolens  and  velvet 
is  almost  a  certainty,  several  leading  designers  having 
shown  them  in  the  recent  collections. 

1'lie  coats  developed  in  either  the  fitted  bodice  and 
wide  flared  tunic  or  in  the  short  flaring  hip  length  pep- 
lum,  make  attractive  silhouettes  for  showing  oflf  rich 
soft  pelts. 

Persian  has  Ix'en  shown  in  Paris  but  indications  are 
that  seal,  l)roadtail  and  longhaired  furs  will  be  used. 

Coats  show  interest  in  furs  at  top  of  sleeves  though 
modifications  are  obviously  coming  in.  Short  box  and 
casual  coats,  fur-trimmed  or  entirely  of  fur,  will  also 
Ik*  important  with  woolen  frocks  or  over  suits. 

The  cape  is  practically  a  classic.  Its  manifold  service¬ 
ability,  its  graceful  sw’ing,  so  flattering  to  young  and 
old  alike,  make  it  a  desirable  and  happy  choice  for  any 
wardrobe. 

Among  other  revivals,  the  raincoat  has  come  into  its 
own.  For  too  many  years  merchants  were  content  to 
relegate  this  garment  to  a  limited  existence  of  no  style 
value  whatever.  Women  formerly  so  detested  them¬ 
selves  in  these  graceless  garments  that  they  preferred 
to  brave  the  rain  uncovered.  Vanity  is  like  that.  This 
season’s  interest  in  styling  this  garment,  in  making  it 
in  pliant,  graceful  fabrics,  should  revive  a  branch  of 
the  industry  that  has  a  real  reason  for  being.  The  cape 
is  smart  in  this  field ;  the  swagger  ideal ;  the  newer 
ideas  in  fabrics  coming  up  on  the  horizon  should  lend 
color  and  charm  as  well. 

The  fur  field  generally  follows  the  coat  and  suit 
trend,  and  we  may  be  sure  to  find  a  goodly  assortment 
of  fitted  coats  with  flared  skirts  and  top  interest  in 
pleats. 

Parisian  designers  in  last  week’s  showings,  presented 
new  ideas  in  the  very  short  boxy  coats  and  flat  soft  pelts 
l)ordered  with  fox,  short  sleeved  swaggers  in  mink,  and 
other  novelties. 

The  attempt  to  retain  fashion  interest  for  fox  dyed 
to  match  fabric  continues.  But  women  seem  to  feel  that 
the  real  furs,  so  beautiful  in  their  natural  state,  are  best 
used  so.  Furs  always  represent  a  real  investment  and 
women  buy  them  wdth  greater  thought  and  care  than  is 
usually  expended  on  other  items  of  apparel. 

Schiaparelli,  wearing  a  straight  three-quarter  length 
cape  of  monkey  fur,  revives  interest  in  this  decorative 
pelt,  which  may  now  see  some  interesting  developments. 
Silver  capes  and  ermine  capelets  are  shown  by  leading 
ujitown  shops. 

A  cocktail  frock  shown  at  the  mid-season  collections 
of  sheer  woolens,  was  trimmed  with  fox  at  the  neck. 
This  is  a  note  worth  studying.  Fur  at  the  throat  is  flat¬ 
tering. 

Millinery 

Hats  continue  so  widely  varied  in  silhouette,  trim, 
color  interest  and  details,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  designate  separate  trends.  Most  French  houses 
continue  the  large  capelines — the  flowers,  feathers  and 
veil  trims,  so  popular  today.  Velvets  are  being  shown 
for  mid-summer  with  feathers,  quills,  wings  and  ostrich 
tips  as  natural  accompaniments.  Some  leave  crowns 
out  altogether ;  in  others  the  crowns  are  so  shallow  that 
they  don’t  really  count.  Pleated  brims  of  straw  or 
fabric,  and  particularly  grosgrain,  continue  attractive 
and  well  liked.  Cut-away  lines  at  the  back  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  the  directoire  poke,  promise  perhaps  a 
more  definite  trend  in  that  direction  for  fall. 


One  all-over  shirred  satin  with  brim  pointing  up¬ 
wards,  is  in  the  same  key. 

For  June  wear  are  shown  yellow  Tuscan  capelines 
trimmed  with  pansies,  and  natural  leghorns  with  red 
roses  or  poppies  made  of  feathers. 

A  cornflower  blue  net  capeline  without  a  crown  poses 
a  large  bunch  of  corn  flow'ers  on  the  hair  in  back. 

A  grey  dusky  net  capcline  trimmed  with  black  iris 
is  very  smart  while  one  of  chantilly  lace  is  the  last  word 
in  dainty  feminine  grace. 

Pillboxes  continue  favorites  and  are  trimmed  with 
infinite  variety  and  colors.  The  new’est  is  of  glace 
kid  so  soft  and  subtle  as  to  resemble  silk.  For  the 
restaurant,  one  designer  shows  a  velvet  cap,  trimmed 
with  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  on  one  side.  Large  felt 
capelines  appear  in  very  fine  shops — tailored  simply, 
and  trimmed  with  either  grosgrain  or  patent  leathers. 
.\s  distinctive  headpieces,  they  exceed  all  others  for 
elegance. 

Enormous  cartwheels  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
for  chiffons,  organdies,  nets  and  are  perfect  allies  to 
the  new  circular  skirt  gracefully  interpreted  in  these 
fabrics. 

Some  of  the  newest  large  capelines  show  a  tendency 
to  greater  wddth  at  sides  and  are  shorter  at  front  and 
back.  This  creates  a  balance  which  adds  much  to  the 
favor  of  this  type. 

Black  panamas  bound  with  grosgrain  are  well  liked; 
paper  panamas  lined  or  faced  wdth  kid  in  contrasting 
color,  are  an  innovation. 

Glass  hats,  shown  by  Dache  in  white,  create  com¬ 
ment  and  interest,  but  are  as  yet  too  new*  a  novelty  to 
affect  trends. 

Influenced  by  Renoir  and  his  contemporaries,  tiny 
hats  posed  over  one  eye,  w'ith  colorful  bouquets  or 
wings  or  feather  toques  in  Eugenie  style,  harmonize 
gracefully  with  the  directoire  group. 

Colorful,  romantic,  soft  or  tailored.  Milady  has  her 
choice  and  her  hat  should  easily  and  certainly  be  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  her  costume. 

Gloves 

The  bright  note  that  gloves  have  lent  to  the  ensemble, 
often  as  a  third  color  rather  than  a  coordinated  one, 
continues  and  will  be  as  important  a  factor  for  fall  as 
it  has  proven  this  spring.  In  contrast  to  this  season’s 
leadership  of  high  colors,  deeper  tones  grading  into 
rich  browns,  purple,  blues,  aubergines  and  deep  greens 
will  be  favored. 

The  soft  unfinished  leathers  promise  to  lead,  in  the 
familiar  doeskins  and  in  newer  finishes  in  antelope 
suedes.  A  new  glace  finish,  very  soft  and  rich,  is  also 
introduced,  while  the  pigskins  are  spoken  of  as  still 
important  in  the  sports  group. 

Fabrics  will  be  rather  in  the  soft  suede  finishes  than 
in  the  novelties,  and  knit  woolens  for  sports  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  trend  for  high  and  vivid  color  combina¬ 
tions. 

Simpler  styling  will,  however,  be  the  keynote  in  this 
field.  Piping,  baguettes  and  leather  trims  in  self  color 
or  tone  contrast  will  predominate.  Flat  stitching  and 
simple  buckle  trims  will  accent  the  shorter  gloves.  Wrist 
len^hs  will  be  important  for  suits  and  tailored  wear 
with  the  four-button  length  probably  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  type. 

Longer  gloves  for  afternoon  and  evening  are  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  by  many  prominent  manufacturers. 
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•  THE  QUORUM  • 

Will  Any  Merchants  Read  This? 


Tlic  Quorum  Department 
acknowledges  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  cooperation  of  Charles 
E.  Boyd,  who  has  so  kindly 
consented  to  serve  as  our  first 
guest  editor. 

The  secretaries  will  find 
plenty  to  applaud  in  Mr. 
Boyd’s  article,  which  urges 
more  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves  in  Association  activities. 

The  Editors. 


About  four  months  ago  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  entitled  “What 
Is  The  Job  Of  The  Retail 
Secretary?”  That  paper,  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
held  in  New  York  in  conjunction 
with  the  NRDGA  Convention,  has 
prompted  some  interesting  com¬ 
ments  from  the  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  retail  secretarial 
work. 

But  really,  there  is  a  far  more 
important  question  which  shoidd  be 
asked  —  What  Is  the  Job  of  the 
Merchant  in  Relation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  His  Local  Retail  Associa¬ 
tion? 

Every  retail  secretary  is  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  the  merchants  of 
his  community.  He  seldom  repre¬ 
sents  all  of  the  merchants  in  his  city 
but  usually  he  does  represent  the 
best.  Are  you  indicating  to  the 
Secretary  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
counted  on  as  one  of  his  active 
members?  Are  you  actually  back¬ 
ing  him  up  or  are  you  daring  him  to 
make  good  ?  That  local  secretary  of 
yours  may  be  “tops”  in  his  field  but 
he  is  just  running  an  endless  tread¬ 
mill  unless  his  members  are  treating 
him  with  an  “open  door”  ]X)licy. 
What  is  your  attitude? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  for  a  lack  of  co-operation 
from  the  retailer  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  local  merchants  group, 
but  it  is  indeed  a  strange  paradox 
where  we  all  too  frequently  find  a 
store  owner  who  pays  his  annual 


ers,  time  after  time,  take  the  posi- 
dues  in  his  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  yet  constantly  is  block¬ 
ing  the  Retail  Secretary  from  doing 
any  constructive  w'ork. 

In  every  city  in  the  country,  re¬ 
gardless  of  population,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  retailers — public  spirited,  pro¬ 
gressive,  co-operative  fellows  who 
are  always  willing  to  give  an  atten¬ 
tive  ear  to  any  constructive  proposal 
that  their  Retail  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  them.  Usually  those  men  are 
the  leading  retailers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  both  in  public  respect  and 
good  will  as  well  as  in  the  reports 
from  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  On  the 
other  hand,  regrettable  as  it  may 
he,  in  every  community  there  is  a 
group — ’in  most  cities  altogether  too 
large  in  number — who,  while  they 
may  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  “public  be  damned”  atti¬ 
tude,  certainly  maintain  that  char¬ 
acteristic  in  regard  to  their  fellow 
merchants  as  well  as  their  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the 
prime  purpose  in  the  organizing  of 
any  Retail  Merchants  Association  is 
to  form  a  center  to  which  can  be 
brought  the  problems  of  everyone 
interested.  A  clearing  house  which 
may  act  as  a  suction  fan  for  the 
gathering  together  of  all  questions 
and  matters  of  concern  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  a  centrifugal  fan 
for  the  purpo.se  of  spreading  its 
benefits  to  everyone  within  reach. 

Why  is  it  that  some  merchants 
consistently  pay  dues  to  their  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  and  yet 
refu.se  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
activities  of  the  group  except  their 
own  self-initiated  ones  and  even  re¬ 
sent  any  efforts  being  made  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  program  of  the 
Association?  Are  you  one  of  that 
kind  ? 

Why  are  some  merchants  so 
shortsighted  on  anything  other  than 
the  question  of  meeting  their  own 
payrolls?  For  instance,  the  return 
of  merchandise  always  is  a  problem 
to  practically  every  merchant  and 
in  most  cases  can  be  corrected  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  co-operative 
group  action.  Yet  individual  retail- 


Charles  E.  Boyd 


President,  National  Assoriation  of 
Retail  Secretaries 

tion  that  they  do  not  need  to  and 
will  not  co-operate  with  others  on 
this  matter  and  therefore  their  re¬ 
turns  continue  at  a  much  greater 
percentage  than  really  is  necessary. 
They  complain  about  returns  being 
high  and  yet  they  are  not  interested 
in  even  considering  the  possibility 
collectively  of  revamping  their  own 
educational  system  in  such  a  way 
that  their  store  personnel  makes  a 
more  definite  effort  to  reduce  their 
returns. 

These  same  men  are  the  ones  who 
are  the  first  to  complain  about 
traffic  conditions  and  the  limited 
facilities  for  the  parking  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  at  the  curbs  near  their 
places  of  business  but  they  absolute¬ 
ly  are  uninterested  in  any  group 
movement  to  see  that  their  own 
store  employees  park  their  cars 
away  from  the  curbs  and  off  the 
streets,  thus  providing  that  addition¬ 
al  space  for  potential  customers. 

Why  do  these  folks  criticize  other 
merchants  for  giving  discounts  and 
complain  about  the  many  solicita¬ 
tions  that  are  made  of  them  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  one  kind  or  other  al¬ 
though  they  are  the  first  ones  to 
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overstep  the  rules  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  on  these  matters  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  that  is  of  personal 
interest  to  themselves? 

Why  do  these  retailers  suddenly 
become  alarmed  over  some  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  been  introduced  at 
Washington  or  in  their  State  Capi¬ 
tol  and  make  demands  for  its  defeat 
or  passage  and  insist  that  the  Retail 
Secretary  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
that  particular  subject?  Yet,  where 
is  that  man’s  support  when,  in  the 
course  of  everyday  procedure,  the 
Secretary  asks  him  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  Congressman  and  express  his 
views  on  certain  subject  matter,  or 
worse  still,  when  he  asks  that  indi¬ 
vidual  to  go  to  the  State  Legislature 
for  a  hearing?  Will  he  go?  Why, 
that’s  preposterous ! 

What  right  has  the  Retail  Secre¬ 
tary  to  think  that  this  busy  retailer 
can  leave  his  desk  to  go  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol  or  even  can  take  the  time  to 
write  such  letters  even  on  matters 
of  vital  concern  to  his  business? 
Apparently,  most  merchants  answer, 
“None  at  all’’.  However,  in  every 
city,  that  situation  arises  almost 
constantly.  Loud  squawks  are  heard 
all  the  time  about  some  legislation 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
squawkers ;  but  just  try  to  get  them 
to  put  their  squawks  into  writing, 
addressed  to  the  proper  people,  or 
more  difficult  still,  get  them  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  a  legislative 
hearing  and  they  immediately  take 
the  attitude,  “let  George  do  it”. 

Wliy  shouldn’t  your  Retail  Secre¬ 
tary  Ix'  given  support,  not  only  by 
contributions  to  his  budget  but  by 
3'our  personally  backing  him  up  in 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  ?  It’s  to  your 
own  best  interests  to  do  so ! 

Y’hetber  you  are  sold  on  this  idea 
or  not,  your  Secretary  needs  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  other  people  who  are 
doing  similar  work,  in  order  that  he 
can  get  new  ideas  and  learn  of  new 
methods.  Win-  do  you  not  insist  that 
he  attend  conventions  of  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  participate  in  other 
similar  activities  whenever  he  finds 
it  possible  to  do  so?  Although  you 
may  not  like  such  group  meetings, 
you’d  be  surprised  how  much  value 
he  might  get  out  of  them  if  you’d 
give  him  a  little  encouragement 
along  that  line. 

Why  do  you  not  permit  your  Re¬ 
tail  Secretary  to  attend  hearings  in 
Washington,  in  your  State  Capitol 
and  in  your  City  Hall  so  that  he  may 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  is  going  on  in  these  places  and 
can  talk  and  write  intelligently  to 


your  representatives  in  the  different 
branches  of  government?  Why  is  it 
so  difficult  to  get  you  merchants  to 
support  your  Secretaries  in  the 
problems  that  arise  in  your  own  city 
administrations,  traffic,  police  pro¬ 
tection,  education,  licenses,  assess¬ 
ments,  ordinances,  taxes,  etc.,  etc.? 

It  seems  as  though  it’s  such  a 
shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  a 
retailer  when  he  closes  his  door  to 
the  man\'^  valuable  facilities  that  are 
right  at  his  finger  tips  if  he  would 
only  open  his  door  to  his  Retail  Sec¬ 
retary  who  is  waiting  just  outside 
ready  to  lx  of  anj'  possible  service 
within  the  limits  of  the  freedom 
given  him  by  his  officers  and  mem- 
Ixrs. 

The  National  .Association  of  Re¬ 


tail  Secretaries  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  are 
desirous  of  being  of  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  merchants  in  each  of  their 
communities.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  the  best  trained  and  keen¬ 
est  among  the  people  available  for 
that  kind  of  work.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  have  banded  themselves  in 
this  association  has  aided  materially 
in  developing  their  abilities.  They 
are  anxious  to  serve  the  merchants 
in  their  communities. 

Why  handcuff  them  by  refusing 
your  co-operation? 

CH.ARLES  E.  BOYD, 
President, 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries. 


At  the  Point  of  Sale 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


ers  to  dig  through  a  hundred  in  ord¬ 
er  to  select  one. 

If  we  consider  the  massy  table  a 
form  of  “bait’’  we  will  have  to  con¬ 
cede  that  it  is  bait  for  bargain  hunt¬ 
ers;  that  it  is  harder  to  make  a 
profit  on  bargain  hunters  as  a  rule; 
that  by  appealing  to  people’s  desires 
as  well  as  to  their  |X)cketlx)oks  we 
stand  a  chance  of  getting  more  profit 
out  of  our  business.  For  this  reason 
the  sample  display  should  lx  car¬ 
ried  out  as  much  as  possible. 

There  arc  a  few  fundamentals  to 
correct  merchandising  at  the  point 
of  sale,  some  of  which  are : 

Group  merchandise  in  one-price 
grou])s  rather  than  “95^  to 
$3.95.’’ 

.Separate  one  group  from  another 
with  l)are  space. 

Show  individual  samples  of  everj’ 
kind  of  merchandise,  at  least 
seasonable  merchandise. 

Price,  identify  and  describe  every 
kind  of  sample  with  a  small 
sign. 

Utilize  composition  board  and 
paint  to  bring  about  100%  as¬ 
sortment  display  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Utilize  all  fiat,  vertical  spaces  and 
inside  of  showcases  to  display' 
assortments. 

Display  artistically  where  the 
merchandise  is  high  style  but 
don’t  let  such  dramatic  displays 
crowd  out  ordinary  assortment 
displays. 

Display  promotional  merchandise 
in  greater  quantity  but  make 


sure  it  is  promotional.  Also 
keep  the  quantity  down  so  that 
customers  can  see  the  various 
styles. 

Print  full  information  about  each 
group  of  nxrchandise  on  signs. 

Make  sure  that  customers  can  see 
every  item  in  the  store  without 
having  to  ask  where  it  is. 

Some  may  take  exception  to  these 
statements  because  they  may  not  in- 
terjiret  my  meaning  correctly.  I  do 
not  denv  that  a  stocky  table  has  its 
place  in  a  store ;  it  emphasizes  a  cer¬ 
tain  item,  for  instance,  and  makes 
it  look  like  something  being  sold 
out  at  a  saving.  But  if  too  many 
tables  or  cases  are  stocky,  the  tie- 
vice  cea.ses  to  work,  for  “all  em¬ 
phasis  is  no  emphasis’’. 

\\4iile  most  stores  like  to  create 
a  “serve-self”  situation  on  much  of 
their  merchandise,  I  have  never  seen 
this  actually  carried  out  on  goods 
which  people  bought  by  sizes.  In 
the  last  analysis  a  clerk  has  to  make 
change  and  wrap  up  the  merchandise 
anywax',  so  that  the  prime  object  of 
every  sale  should  be  to  cut  down  the 
time  of  selling  to  just  that  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Regardless  of  how  much  is 
loaded  out,  clerks  generally  have  to 
reach  into  the  base  of  a  table  or  be¬ 
hind  a  counter  for  the  item  finally 
bought.  Therefore,  a  first  class 
stockkeeping  job,  a  correct  arrange¬ 
ment  of  sizes  in  this  reserve,  seems 
more  important  than  endeavoring  to 
load  everything  out.  Furthermore, 
if  there  are  a  dozen  different  styles 
of  an  item  loaded  out,  half  of  them 
are  apt  to  be  buried  in  the  bottom 
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of  a  pile  so  that  a  customer  doesn’t 
see  the  whole  assortment  anyway. 

I  have  seen  excellent  results  obtain¬ 
ed  on  promotional  items  by  show¬ 
ing  just  one  of  each  style  on  display 
and  filling  every  order  out  of  the 
shelf  or  base. 

This  leads  to  the  next  point  often 
questioned,  that  of  showing  a  sample 
visibly  forward  of  everything  a  store 
sells.  Naturally  this  sounds  like  a 
million  different  items  loaded  out, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  means  less 
than  ever.  In  the  previous  paragraph 
I  explained  where  a  half  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  displayed  may  sell  fast¬ 
er  than  dozens  loaded  out.  This 
principle  cuts  down  quantities  by 
eliminating  duplications,  thins  out 
merchandise  on  display  and  leaves 
room  for  samples  of  items  not  pre¬ 
viously  displayed.  Thus  100%  as¬ 
sortment  display  takes  the  place  of 
30%  massy  display. 

There  are  other  mechanical  means 
required  to  help  bring  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  but  the  question  of  technique, 
composition  board  and  paint  and  a 
general  rearrangement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  of  course  involved.  Such  a 
move  requires  expert  instruction  and 
store-wide  training  of  employes;  in 
fact  a  separate  organization  within 
the  store  although  not  an  increased 
display  force. 

A  final  suggestion  apt  to  be  mis- 
strued  is  that  of  signs.  When  I 
mention  a  sign  for  every  sample  or 
group  of  merchandise  the  thought 
may  be  that  of  thousands  of  glaring 
signs  dominating  the  store.  This  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  re¬ 
sult.  To  begin  with,  most  stores  use 
too  large  signs,  the  average  being 
7x11  and  11  x  14  inch  signs.  My 
experience  is  that  people  do  not  read 
signs  until  their  interest  has  been 
first  aroused  in  merchandise.  Then 
when  people  are  close  enough  to 
touch  merchandise,  they  read  a  sign 
at  close  range.  Type  on  a  sign 
should  be  much  smaller  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  and  the  card  may  aver¬ 
age  X  5  and  5x7  inches  in  size. 

A  mere  price  lying  next  to  an 
item  inside  a  showcase  comes  under 
my  category  of  signs  and  these 
should  be  only  an  inch  square.  The 
identification  of  samples  tacked  on 
wallboard  inside  of  cases  and  on 
panels  may  be  done  on  a  card  an 
inch  wide  and  3  or  4  inches  long. 
Rarely  should  a  sign  be  larger  than 
5x7  and  if  it  is,  it  should  emphasize 
something  new  or  promotional.  Here 
again  the  rule  “all  emphasis  is  no 
emphasis’’  indicates  that  most  signs 
should  be  verv  small. 


Information  on  signs  should  mean 
things  which  customer  don’t  already 
know.  The  usual  sign  in  most  stores 
says  something  which  is  perfectly 
obvious ;  the  word  “dresses’’  on  a 
rack  full  of  them  or  “bags”  over  a 
group  of  bags.  But  nothing  alxjut  the 
washability  of  material,  range  of 
sizes,  novel  features,  the  occasion 
for  which  the  item  may  be  worn,  or 
a  hundred  and  one  other  points  ap¬ 
plicable  to  various  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Such  facts  are  imj^rtant 
to  people  and  should  be  stressed. 

All  of  these  points  arc  important 
and  cumulatively  they  add  extra 
sales.  Perhaps  the  three  major  items 
in  a  store’s  overhead  are  mark- 
downs.  advertising  and  direct-sell¬ 
ing.  I  have  known  many  instances 
where  the  comprehensive  change¬ 
over  of  a  store  to  methods  outlined 
here  has  cut  a  sizable  slice  of  these 
expenses. 

Such  a  result  may  be  achieved 
simply  and  inexpensively.  It  in¬ 
volves  training  and  continuity  which 
is  best  brought  about  by  what  I  term 
the  “sponsor”  .system.  A  junior  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  a  knowledge  of  fea¬ 
tures  of  “merchandising  at  the  point 
of  sale”  is  put  in  charge.  The  head 
of  each  department  appoints  an  em- 


comes  necessary  to  eliminate  these 
cards  from  the  pack  by  hand.  The 
identification  of  the  transaction  is 
brought  about  through  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  department,  salesperson, 
and  amount.  There  also  is  the  num¬ 
ber  representing  the  name  which  is 
used  for  identification  purposes. 

Bulky  merchandise  is  returned  to 
the  Warehouse  and  signed  for  on 
the  C.O.D.  sheets.  The  duplicate 
check  is  retained  by  the  Warehouse 
and  credits  made  every  day.  The 
smaller  merchandise  is  returned  to 
the  “Goods  Returned  Section”  and 
signed  for  by  one  of  their  employ¬ 
ees.  It  is  then  written  in  a  floor 
book  which  accompanies  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  floor  from  w’hich  it 
was  sold.  There  the  credits  are 
written  and  the  book  signed  as  a 
completed  record. 

The  C.O.D.  clerk  maintains  a 
control,  tnaking  a  report  every  day, 
showing  the  old  outstanding  plus 
the  new  sales  equalling  the  cash  col¬ 
lected  plus  returns  and  new  shipping 
room. 

In  following  the  Parcel  Post 
transaction  through,  we  find  that  the 


ploye  to  take  charge  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  “sponsor”.  A 
large  store  may  have  a  hundred 
“sponsors”  and  a  small  one  twenty- 
five.  But  they  constitute  a  group 
which  not  only  attend  to  their  other 
duties  but  assume  responsibility  for 
this  program.  They  are  a  “wheel 
within  the  wheel”  of  store  selling 
and  if  properly  trained,  are  able  to 
do  a  complete  job  of  all  the  elements 
discussed  here,  including  sign  writ¬ 
ing. 

Before  everything,  however,  must 
come  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
major  executives,  that  while  things 
may  be  well  planned  in  an  upstairs 
office,  they  will  not  succeed  unless 
properly  set  up  on  the  sales  floor. 
An  army  can’t  win  a  battle  if  some¬ 
one  forgets  to  give  the  soldiers  rifles 
and  bullets,  no  matter  how  compe¬ 
tent  the  generalship.  And  “mer¬ 
chandising  at  the  point  of  sale”  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  “one  of  those 
things  which  we  have  always  done 
such  and  such  a  way  and  therefore 
see  no  reason  to  change.”  Maybe 
the  enormous  increase  in  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  and  in  the  size 
of  traffic  has  made  obsolete  the 
methods  which  worked  very  well  in 
the  old  dry  goods  days. 


sale  is  made  and  the  procedure  is 
the  same  as  regular  C.O.D. ’s  until 
the  packages  reach  the  sorter  in  De¬ 
livery.  They  are  sorted  separately 
and  placed  in  Parcel  Post  baskets, 
preparatory  to  forwarding  to  the 
Parcel  Post  clerk. 

He  determines  that  they  are  the 
proper  weight  for  Parcel  Post  ship¬ 
ment  and  writes  them  up  in  dupli¬ 
cate  on  the  special  form,  showing 
the  register  number,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  customer,  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  C.O.D.  fee,  and  amount  to 
be  collected.  These  forms  are  given 
to  the  Post  Office  along  with  the 
merchandise.  A  representative  of 
the  Post  Office  signs  one  form  as 
having  received  the  merchandise  and 
retains  the  duplicate.  This  form  is 
sent  to  the  Auditing  Department 
every  day  and  the  information  noted 
on  the  corresponding  sales.  The 
postage  and  register  number  is  also 
punched  on  the  card.  The  excess 
postage  is  included  in  the  cost  to  be 
collected  by  the  Post  Office  from  the 
customer. 

When  the  Parcel  Post  transac¬ 
tions  are  paid,  the  money  orders  are 


C.  O.  D.  Procedure 

{Continued  jroni  page  19) 
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Time  Was— 


When 

When 

When 

When 

When 


retailers  thought  in  terms  of  the  total  store  figures  instead 
of  (lepartmentally 

merchandisers  didn't  need  to  and  couldn’t  compare  their 
departmental  operations  with  those  of  other  stores 

markdowns  didn't  even  have  a  name 

“sales  per  square  foot”  was  more  like  the  fourth  dimension 
instead  of  a  production  yardstick 

data  on  operating  expenses  hy  departments  were  in  the 
realm  of  “Things  to  Come” 


But  Now  ALERT  STORE  EXECUTIVES  plan  with  the  aid 

of  the  Contiolleis’  Congress  figures 


The  “1935  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results” 

IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


It  contains  detailed  tables  of  25  merchandising  and  operating  guides  for  each  of  80 
departments.  Results  of  Typical  departmental  operations  are  shown,  as  well  as  Coal  data  indi¬ 
cating  better  than  average  performance  on  each  of  the  following: 


Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 


Administrative 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Space  Costs 


Merchandising  Statistics 

Cross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Returns  %  to  Cross  Sales 

Operating  Expenses 

Total  Publicity 
Buying 

Selling  Salaries 
Ceneral  Selling  Expense 


Sales  Per  Square  Foot  of  Selling  Space 
Age  of  Stocks: 

Under  6  Mos. 

6-12  Mos. 

12-18  Mos. 


Delivery  Expense 

Total  Selling 

Total  Operating  Expense 


Monthly  Distribution  of  Annual  Departmental  Sales  by  Geographical  Districts 


PRICE — to  Members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

and  Associate  Groups  $2.00  per  copy 

to  Non-Members  $5.00  per  copy 

Quantity  Discount — 6  or  more  copies  25% 


CONTROLLERS’  CONCRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  copy(ies)  of  the  1935  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to 

Individual  . . 

Company  .  . 

(Non-members  please 

remit  with  order)  Address  . 
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Controllers*  Congress 


of  course  received  through  tlie  mail, 
and  our  cashier  writes  them  up  on  a 
sheet  showing  the  name,  amount, 
and  register  number.  So  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  same  from  this  point  as 
with  local  transactions. 

The  Will  Calls  are  those  transac¬ 
tions  where  Advance  Payments  are 
made  and  the  balance  is  to  be  paid 
when  called  for.  This  is  used  almost 
exclusively  on  clothing.  The  sales 
check  and  Advance  Payment  is 
made  and  both  are  pinned  to  the 
merchandise.  When  the  balance  is 
paid  the  Advance  Payment,  address 
label,  and  balance  in  cash  is  for¬ 
warded  to  cashier,  who  returns  the 
stamped  label  and  back  check.  The 
auditing  procedure  is  about  the 
same,  the  cash  is  written  on  cash 
sheet  by  cashier  as  it  is  paid  and  the 

C.O.D.  clerk  must  use  an  Advance 
Payment,  with  cash  paid  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  card  from  the  pack.  The 
Will  Call  sales  are  handled  exactly 
as  regular  C.O.D.’s  except  that  the 
cash  is  received  from  the  Cashiers 
instead  of  from  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  method  of  handling  these 
three  classes  of  transactions  has 
been  given  to  you  separately,  but 
after  the  information  lias  been  as¬ 
sembled  for  sorting  purposes  these 
cards  are  actually  sorted  at  the  same 
time  and  likewise  eliminated  from 
the  pack. 

A  very  important  feature  of  our 
system  is  our  follow-up  procedure 
on  old  transactions  that  apparently 
have  not  been  delivered.  Every  fifth 
day  a  tabulated  list  of  all  outstand¬ 
ing  or  unpaid  C.O.D.’s  showing  the 
information  that  appears  on  the  card 
is  given  to  our  auditor  and  his  de¬ 
partment  traces  all  sales  that  are  five 
days  old.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pulling  the  sales  check  itself  to  see 
if  there  is  any  notation  or  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  on  it  that  might 
assist  in  solving  the  problem.  The 
next  step  is  to  examine  the  driver’s 
sheets  and  find  if  he  has  endeavored 
to  make  delivery,  if  so,  then  what 
notation  has  been  made.  It  may  be 
that  the  merchandise  has  been  re¬ 
turned  for  credit  and  the  department 
has  failed  to  issue  same.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  it  has  been  de¬ 
livered  from  the  paid  and  charge 
sheets,  i.e.,  instead  of  the  sheet  writ¬ 
er  including  it  with  the  C.O.D. 
transactions  he  inadvertently  classed 
it  with  the  paid  and  charge  trans¬ 
actions.  In  this  case  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  the  driver  call  on  the 
customer,  explain  the  situation  and 
collect  for  same.  There  are  a  num¬ 


ber  of  causes  for  these  sales  apjx'ar- 
ing  old,  some  of  which  are  more  or 
less  careless  errors,  and  others 
which  apparently  cannot  be  helped. 

There  is  one  phase  of  our  pro¬ 
cedure  that  may  seem  somewhat  in¬ 
consistent.  It  has  to  do  with  those 
transactions  involving  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  credit  is  bad,  and  to 


whose  accounts  they  refuse  to  make 
any  further  charges.  Inasmuch  as 
we  use  the  drawback  system  on  our 
send  transactions  it  Ijecomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  notify  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  Credit  Department 
has  stamped  the  sale  C.O.D.  Their 
task  is  then  to  oikmi  package,  mark 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Employee  Welfare 

(Continued  jroni  page  23) 


wages  to  the  extent  that 
overtime  is  compensated,  that 
no  employee  is  comparatively 
underpaid  or  overworked 

5.  Counsel  to  the  employee  in 
personal  matters  not  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  job 

6.  Supervision  of  the  procedure 
for  handling  employees’ 
packages  to  the  extent  that 
no  employee  is  placed  under 
suspicion  of  dishonesty 
through  inadequacy  of  the 
system  controlling  the  pro¬ 
cedure 

7.  Supervision  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  management  for 
financial  aid  to  the  individual 
employee,  investigating  such 
cases  in  advance  and  arrang¬ 
ing  plan  for  repayment. 

C.  Representation  of  Management 
to  Employees 

1.  Mutual  aid  benefits 

a.  where  employees’  mutual 
aid  association  exists, 
management’s  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  governing 
board 

1).  maintenance  of  records 
on  employees’  absences, 
and  regulation  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  benefits 

2.  Group  insurances,  where 
they  exist,  and  their  control 

a.  life 

b.  accident 

c.  disability 

3.  Old  age  pensions 

a.  length  of  service  records 

b.  recommendation  for  pen¬ 
sions 

4.  Employee  associations 

a.  counsel  to  employee  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  asso¬ 
ciations  or  groups 

D.  Enforcement  of  Store  Regula¬ 
tions 

1.  Explanation  to  new  employ¬ 
ees  of  all  store  rules  and  reg¬ 


ulations,  and  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  each 

2.  Administration  of  dress  reg¬ 
ulations 

3.  Control  of  time  off  during 
store  hours 

4.  Authorization  of  special  dis¬ 
counts  to  emjdoyees  and 
maintenance  of  records  on  all 
employees’  purchases 

5.  Supervision  of  employees’  re¬ 
turns  with  authorization  of 
credits  or  allowances  to  be 
made 

6.  Arbitration  of  differences 
arising  between  employees 

7.  Cooperation  with  siq^ervising 
executives  in  handling  the  in¬ 
dividual  problem  case 

E.  Recreation  of  the  Employee 

1.  .Supervision  of  rest  rt)oms 

a.  equipment  of  comfortable 
chairs  and  lounges 

b.  control  of  light,  heat  and 
air 

c.  provision  of  magazines 
and  books 

2.  Employee  leisure  recommen¬ 
dations  and  arrangt'inents 

a.  reading,  and  reading 
clubs 

b.  entertainment,  and  bridge 
or  dramatic  clubs 

c.  holidays  and  vacations  at 

selected  resorts  at  special 
prices 

3.  Athletics 

a.  sponsorship  of  store 
teams 

b.  arrangements  at  local 
gymnasiums  for  indivi¬ 
dual  or  group  instruction 

4.  Social  gatherings 

a.  annual  store  parties  or 
picnics 

b.  periodic  dinners  for  se¬ 
lected  groups,  such  as 
honor  salespeople. 
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Sales  Promoters — ON  to  BOSTON! 

GET  BETTER  RESULTS  from  your  Advertising! 


^ODAY,  leading  merchants  realize  that  a  “sell- 
ing”  point  of  view  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most 
urgent  necessity.  As  a  potent  force  of  selling, 
effective  advertising,  they  agree,  is  second  to 
none. 

Plans  are  moving  ahead  on  the  program.  It  w’ill 
be  well-balanced.  Technical  problems  will  be  cov¬ 
ered,  refreshing  viewpoints  from  individuals  out¬ 
side  of  the  retail  field  will  help  drag  us  away  from 
frequently  too  rutted  habits,  a  dramatic  skit  will 
show  what’s  wrong  with  retailing,  and  much 


needed  inspiration  will  be  forthcoming  from  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  merchants.  Some  of 
the  subjects:  where  is  business  headed — a  mer¬ 
chant’s  appraisal  of  modern  retail  selling;  an 
agency  executive  appraises  retail  advertising;  re¬ 
tail  copy  that  rings  the  cash  register ;  what’s 
wrong  with  retail  selling?  who  pays  for  paid 
advertising?  the  man  who  knows  all  about  women ; 
a  columnist  looks  at  retail  advertising;  a  sense 
of  sell — how  developed  inside  the  store;  all  in  a 
day — a  picture  of  store  life. 


SUMMER  CONFERENCE 
Sales  Promotion  Division 


One  session  will  be  devoted  to  “getting  better  re¬ 
sults  from  advertising.”  This  will  be  the  semi¬ 
annual  clinic  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
which  during  the  past  few  years  has  proved  of 
great  practical  value  to  retailers.  The  subjects  in 
this  specific  session  will  chiefly  deal  with  the  four 
important  features  of  retail  advertising — copy, 
layout,  artwork  and  right  item. 


Early  reports  indicate  a  record-breaking  atten¬ 
dance.  This  event  will  commemorate  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
Interesting  plans  are  being  made  for  the  general 
program — both  inspirational  and  instructive  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  broaden  our  outlook  on  important 
problems  of  distribution.  Watch  carefully  for 
future  announcements  with  more  detailed  program 
information. 


Make  Plans  Now  to  Attend! 


held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 

ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  of  AMERICA 
June  28  •  July  2  •  Hotel  Stotler  •  Boston 
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Sales  Promotion 


Building  Community  Interest 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


stores,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  take 
the  shops  to  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  ignore  them. 

First  I  wrote  a  number  of  smart 
women’s  clubs  asking  if  they  would 
l)e  interested  in  having  a  really  good 
and  interesting  fashion  show  to  be 
used  as  a  program  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  funds  from  its  perform¬ 
ance  going  to  their  own  charities. 
By  that  time  most  of  the  clubs  were 
familiar  with  my  work  and  had  come 
to  have  considerable  confidence  in 
my  knowledge  of  merchandise  and 
fashions.  A  number  replied  enthusi¬ 
astically  and  after  exacting  a  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  audience  they  would  provide,  I 
set  about  planning  a  cooperative 
fashion  show  which  would  include 
everything  from  shoes  to  foundation 
garments.  Each  store  which  desired 
to  cooperate  had  a  certain  number 
of  items  allocated  to  them  as  their 
share.  A  printed  fashion  forecast 
was  sent  each  with  a  memo  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  choose  show 
numbers  according  to  the  enclosed 
forecast,  which  incidentally  was  a 
boiled  down  study  of  every  reliable 
fashion  source  in  the  country. 

On  a  certain  date  each  store  noti¬ 
fied  me  that  their  stock  was  ready 
for  me  to  make  selections  from,  and 
out  of  actual  stock,  not  special  or¬ 
ders  or  trick  samples — every  gar¬ 
ment  shown  was  chosen.  I  kept  in 
mind  a  definite  price  range  I  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  best  for  the  stores  and 
most  popular  with  the  average  au¬ 
dience  of  women’s  club  members. 
And  I  skipped  the  usual  high  style 
fashion  show  numbers  usually  in¬ 
flicted  on  audiences. 

At  the  request  of  the  various 
clubs,  in  line  with  the  shopping  in¬ 
formation  I  had  been  giving  local 
buyers,  I  added  a  feature  which 
proved  not  only  popular  but  of  real 
practical  benefit  to  the  stores.  I 
showed  only  such  items  as  I  could 
get  complete  wearability  information 
about.  My  commentary  carried 
facts  as  to  fiber  sources,  washability, 
workmanship,  useful  labels,  etc. 
More  than  any  one  other  thing,  this 
swung  toward  local  stores  the  favor¬ 
able  attention  of  those  better  buyers. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Traveling  Fashion  Show  was  the 
method  of  obtaining  models;  each 
of  the  four  clubs  finally  chosen  as 
co-producer  with  ourselves,  supplied 


me  with  three  models,  and  all  twelve 
traveled  with  me  as  a  band  of 
amateurs  to  each  of  the  shows.  It 
was  a  splendid  example  of  fine  com¬ 
munity  cooperation.  One  of  the 
greatest  hits  of  the  show  was  my 
little  group  of  youngsters  who  with 
great  good  will  and  much  aplomb 
displayed  children’s  clothes  to  a 
most  enthusiastic  lot  of  interested 
women. 

Of  course  it  was  a  lot  of  work. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  promotion 
that  is  not.  But  to  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  handpicked  women  of  the  very 
best  type  that  Traveling  Fashion 
Show  carried  an  important  message 
of  prestige  and  desirability  from 
their  home  town  stores.  It  broke  an 
indifference  of  many  years’  standing 
and  it  is  not  too  much  of  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  it  went  far  to 


where  old-time  profits — and  bonuses 
— again  may  be  in  order. 

This  situation  poses  many  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  home-fumishings  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Fashion  is  becoming  an 
even  more  important  factor  in  his 
field.  And  merchandising  fashion 
calls  for  a  technique  with  which 
present-day  home  furnishings  men 
are  not  any  too  familiar. 

At  any  rate,  the  merchandiser 
must  go  to  work  providing  the  items 
these  new  homes  will  need.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  men  must  develop  efficient 
ways  of  carrying  news  of  these  items 
to  the  public. 

But  the  work  of  neither  will  bear 
fruit  unless  the  credit  man  evolves  a 
plan  which  will  make  these  items 


the  back  check  C.O.D.  and  enter 
same  on  proper  drivers’  sheets. 

In  the  audit  of  all  sales,  i.e.,  in  the 
accounting  for  every  sale  and  the 
totalling  of  same  from  a  department 
and  salesperson’s  viewpoint,  we  find 
that  C.O.D.  sales  are  classed  with 
charge  sales.  This  is  not  difficult  be¬ 
cause  as  previously  stated,  they  are 
made  on  the  same  book  and  entered 


change  the  buying  habits  of  the  most 
important  consumer  group  in  the 
trade  area. 

The  stores  themselves  report  new 
customers  and  better  ones.  The 
trade  level  is  steadily  rising.  But 
the  letters  I  have  from  many  women 
themselves  tell  the  story  better  than 
anything  else.  Over  and  over  they 
say,  “It  was  a  revelation  to  see  ac¬ 
tually  what  grand  things  our  own 
stores  have  right  here  under  our 
noses.’’  The  presidents  of  the  clubs 
each  write  that  numerous  members 
have  begun  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  to  shop  at  home — not  only  for 
clothes,  but  for  other  things,  as  well, 
.^nd  already  volume  has  begun  to 
flow  where  this  wary  prestige  has 
begun  to  lead,  for  the  “people  other 
people  copy’’  are  starting  to  buy  at 
home. 

That’s  one  of  the  things  good 
community  promotions  can  do  for 
a  town. 


easy  to  buy. 

What  should  that  plan  be  ?  I  don’t 
know.  You  can’t  be  sure  that  you 
know.  But  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
customer  does. 

Therefore  my  plea  that  you  take 
steps  now  to  find  out  what  is  the 
customer’s  idea  of  the  right  terms  on 
which  home-fumishings  should  be 
sold — and  how  near  stores  can  safe¬ 
ly  come  to  meeting  these  demands. 

Find  that  out  and  Credit  will  get 
full  credit  for  the  part  that  it  can 
play  in  getting  this  new  business. 

More  important  than  that — when 
the  time  comes  to  divide  the  profits 
— your  share  should  be  as  great  as 
that  of  merchandiser  or  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man. 


on  the  same  side  of  the  salesperson’s 
tally  card.  This  also  applies  to  the 
audit  of  C.O.D.  credits. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state,  that 
for  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1936,  we  had  112,000  C.O.D.  sales, 
which  required  the  services  of  one 
C.  O.  D.  clerk  with  the  exception  of 
the  month  of  December,  at  which 
time  two  clerks  were  required. 


The  New  Importance  of  Credit 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


C.O.D.  Procedure 
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OF  COURSE,  UP-TO-DATE 


Rational  cash 

REGISTERS 

WERE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS 

MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM 


When  Best  Apparel,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  decided  to  mod¬ 
ernize  their  Fifth  Avenue  store,  they  completely  stripped 
the  inside  of  the  building. 

New  ideas  in  lighting  and  fixtures  were  installed.  Large 
areas  were  divided  into  a  series  of  intimate  shops.  Modern 
color  schemes  were  worked  out. 

Like  every  other  detail,  the  important  place  which  cash 
registers  occupy  in  both  function  and  appearance  was  not 
overlooked.  The  most  careful  consideration  was  given  to 
type  and  style  of  register  to  be  used. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  National  Cash 
Registers  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  those  of  today. 


It  will  pay  you,  as  it  paid  the  Best  Company,  to  go  all 
the  way  with  your  modernization  and  include  new  National 
Cash  Registers  in  your  program. 

There  are  very  favorable  trade-out  allowances  for  old 
equipment — better  call  your  local  National  Cash  Register 
Office  and  have  our  representative  give  you  the  details. 


Caih  Registers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines 
*  Benk-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  • 
Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

at  the  Joint  Mid-Year  Conferences 

Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies 


(The  following  descriptions  of  exhibits 
have  been  supplied  by  the  manufacturers) 


Accounting  Machines 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  12  and  13 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  will  exhibit  many  machines 
and  methods  for  keeping  costs  down  in  the  control  and  credit 
management  of  department  stores.  Among  the  interesting  exhibits 
will  be:  payroll  machine  for  compiling  information  required  by 
Social  Security  Laws;  small  desk  model  machine  for  posting  in¬ 
stallment  accounts;  also  similar  models  for  posting  lay-away  or 
will-call  records;  bill  receipting  machines;  and  duplex  calculators 
and  other  machines  for  sales  auditing. 

Representatives  of  Burroughs  will  demonstrate  the  machines  and 
systems.  Other  demonstrations  of  any  machine  made  by  Burroughs 
will  be  given  to  interested  persons  who  call  at  the  Chicago  Office 
in  the  Morton  Building,  208  W.  Washington  Street. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  8,  9,  10 

The  latest  development  in  electric  machine  accounting  for 
the  modem  retail  store  will  be  shown  at  the  Exhibit  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation.  New  applications  will  be 
demonstrated  with  International  Electric  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines.  The  International  Electric  Writing  Machine 
will  also  be  shown.  International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric 
Time  Systems,  International  Accounting  and  Mailing  Scales,  and 
the  International  Ticketograph  will  also  be  featured. 

Recordak  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
3S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance  today 
• — and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing  these  costs 
through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak.  embodying  revolutionary  and  modern 
ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting,  will  be  demonstrated 
at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the  application  of  the 
Recordak  to  Department  Store  Accounts  Receivable  Systems  will 
be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving  photographic  accounting 
systems. 

SpKial  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

Remington  Rand  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booth  25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Kardex.  Vertical  Visible  and  Index  Visible  equipment  as 
applied  to  Credit  Authorization.  Credit  Refer.  Collection  Records, 
Merchandise  Stock  Control  and  Customer  Sales  Control. 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are  represented  by 
the  latest  completely  electrified  Remington  Accounting  Machines 
designed  especially  for  this  work. 

Record  Assurance,  vertical  filing  and  Loose  Leaf  Systems  will 
also  be  displayed. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  18  and  19 

At  this  exbibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood 
and  Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  display.  Special  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application 
to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 


Calculating  Machines 

Marrhant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  5 

The  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  Agent,  Mr.  H.  E.  Shifflette.  Chicago,  will  exhibit  at 


the  Mid-Year  Convention  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  calculat¬ 
ing  machines — featuring  particularly  the  new  “Silent-Speed”  Mar- 
chant. 

In  addition  to  such  outstanding  features  as  electric  clearance 
of  all  dials,  automatic  multiplication,  automatic  division,  and  auto¬ 
matic  electric  shift,  the  new  Marchant  successfully  meets  the 
demands  of  modern  business  for  greater  speed,  qu.eter  operation, 
and  portability. 

It  introduces  a  complete  compact  control  from  the  keyboard 
under  the  finger  tips  of  one  hand.  Separate,  distinct  controls 
for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  pre-setting  of  keys  or  shifting  of  levers. 


Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  32,  33,  34,  35 

In  the  booths  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  be 
exhibited  a  complete  line  of  bookkeeping  machines,  telephone  au¬ 
thorizing  equipment,  and  various  retail  cash  registers.  The  most 
up-to-date  models  for  complete  floor  service  or  for  office  account¬ 
ing.  Men  familiar  with  the  various  applications  will  be  present 
to  discuss  and  explain  them. 


Delivery  Equipment 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  20  and  21 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  Chevrolet  exhibit  displaying 
a  number  of  truck  units  that  should  interest  all  executives  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  delivery  operation. 

Our  representative  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  explain  and 
discuss  with  you  the  many  features  in  design  and  construction 
which  make  this  truck  especially  desirable  as  economical  media 
for  retail  delivery. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

4517  West  26th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  37 

New  Ton  Delivery  Truck 

An  advance  showing  of  the  newest  deveWment  in  delivery 
equipment  is  being  made  by  the  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 
A  brand-new  ^  ton  delivery  truck  is  on  display,  with  an  eight-foot 
streamlined  panel  body  of  exceptionally  attractive  appearance. 

This  new  truck  has  been  under  development  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  is  claimed  to  combine  a  new  high  in  advertising  and 
prestige  value  with  a  record  low  in  operating  cost.  Tests  show¬ 
ing  better  than  20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  indicate  only 
one  of  the  savings  promised. 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  everyone  interested  in  superior  de¬ 
livery  equipment  and  a  lower  cost  sheet  for  the  operation. 

The  White  Motor  Company 

Cleveland,  O.  Booth  4 

The  White  Motor  Company  will  show  a  photographic  display 
of  the  latest  streamline  \Vhite  package  and  furniture  trucks,  and 
will  also  feature  safety  factors  embodied  in  White  truck  design. 

Insurance 


Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Ernest  W.  Brown  Inc.,  Attorney  &  Manager 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  36 

(1881-1936) 


The  Standard  Fire  Insurance  for  high  class  Retail  Stores 
Quotation  from  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  RETAILING: 
“It  is  thoroughly  conservative  to  say  that  never  before  has  the 
fire  insurance  situation  in  Department  Stores  been  as  satisfactory 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


AU  CIPHERS 
ARE  AUTOMATIC 


Only  on  the  short-cut  keyboard  ore  ciphers 
written  automatically.  Thus  much  of  the 
work  is  done  without  touching  a  key. 


SEVERAL  KEYS 
AT  ONE  TIME 


with  fewer  motions 


Only  on  the  short-cut  keyboard  can  two 
or  more  keys  be  depressed  at  one  time. 
This  saves  many  needless  motions. 


Burroughs  short-cut  keyboard  permits  the  operator  to  add 
or  subtract  an  entire  amount,  or  take  a  total,  with  a  single 
motion  of  the  hand.  Also,  there  are  no  ciphers  to  write  — 
ciphers  print  automatically.  These  and  many  other  time  and 
labor  saving  advantages  of  the  short-cut  keyboard  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  a  new,  interesting  booklet.  For  your 
copy,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office  or  write  direct. 
burroughs  adding  machine  company,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


COMPLETE  OPERATION 
IN  ONE  MOTION 


Only  on  the  short-cut  keyboard  con  on 
entire  amount  and  the  motor  bar  be  de¬ 
pressed  together,  thus  completing  the 
entire  operation  In  one  motion. 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES 
cash  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 
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O  O  K  S  • 


Retail  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion — by  Charles  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jr.,  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University  and 
William  H.  Howard,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company,  Chicago. 
Prentice-Hall,  $5.50. 

The  great  retail  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  should  commemorate  the 
publication  of  this  book  with  a  salvo 
of  suitable  awards.  We  give  thanks 
to  Edwards  and  Howard  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  We  have  waited  long 
for  this  book.  It  was  in  the  making 
for  several  years — and  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  nerve-straining  chore  to 
amass  the  material  which  crams  its 
749  pages. 

They  have  thoroughly  and  capa¬ 
bly  treated  every  phase  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  s^es  promotion.  The 
book  can  be  considered  a  complete 
course  in  this  phase  of  retailing.  It 
will  lop  off  several  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  the  beginner — and  will 
give  the  seasoned  store  head  a  com¬ 
plete  and  frequently  needed  under¬ 
standing  of  this  function.  Those  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes,  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives,  buyers,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  men  and  their  staff  workers, 
will  find  it  a  constant  aid  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  promotional  efforts. 

Its  scope  is  difficult  to  describe 
without  listing  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  chapters.  After  dealing  with 
the  purpose  of  retail  advertising,  the 
authors  show  versatility  of  thought 
by  suggesting  original  ideas  in  set¬ 
ting  up  publicity  departments.  De¬ 
finite  steps  are  given  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  retail  advertising.  The 
chapters  dealing  w'ith  the  formula¬ 
tion.  determination  and  distribution 
of  the  publicity  budget  and  with  the 
preparation  of  the  advertising  plan 


are  worth  concentrated  study  by  the 
most  seasoned  publicity  executive. 
Technical  phases,  copy,  headline, 
layout,  artwork  and  typography  cov¬ 
ered  in  as  many  chapters  for  once 
are  integrated  under  one  cover. 
Types  of  reproduction,  engraving 
processes  and  color  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  are  other  technical  phases 
concretely  described. 

The  chapter  on  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of  media  with  subsequent 
chapters  on  newspapers,  direct  mail, 
miscellaneous  media  and  radio 
broadcast  advertising  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  to  the  student  and  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  the  executive. 
.\11  these  subjects  are  treated  in 
minutest  detail. 

Sales  promotion  is  at  last  concise¬ 
ly  defined  and  in  illustrating  the 
(lefinition,  logical  steps  are  shown  in 
the  planning,  and  execution  of  the 
])lan,  of  a  storewide  event. 

The  important  factors  in  window 
and  interior  display  and  internal 
promotional  aids  used  inside  the 
store — approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  making  it  easy  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  buy,  are  soundly  appraised 
consistent  with  current  efforts  by 
merchants  to  inject  a  sense  of  sell 
in  their  stores. 

The  lengthy  volume  comes  to  an 
end  with  two  extremely  important 
chapters  on  advertising  research. 
These  deal  with  a  subject  too  for¬ 
eign,  we  sadly  admit,  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  average  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  We  are  told  what  facts  should 
be  dug  up — and  how  we  are  to  go 
about  it,  then  how  we  can  use  them. 

Without  caring  what  position  you 
hold  in  the  store  nor  how’  much 
money  you  earn,  we  wholeheartedly 
recommend  this  book  to  you. 

F.  W.  S. 


DOLLAR  for  DOLLAR 


THE  BEST  HOTEL  VALUE  IH  HEW  YORK 


It  costs  less  to  stay  at 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  relation  between  what  you  j)ay  and 
what  you  get  is  something  to  think 
about  when  you  are  buying  hotel  mer¬ 
chandise  ...  a  low  room  rate  by  itself 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  bargain. 

It  costs  less  to  live  at  the  Hotel  Pemi- 
sylvania  because  what  you  save  in 
moderate  room  rates  is  not  lost  because 
of  nuisance  taxes  and  other  "extras”  . . . 
you  are  not  "nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death”  at  this  hotel. 

SERVIDORS  save  tips  .  .  .  RADIO  is  free 
in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in  each 
bathroom . . .  NO  TIPS  at  public  restau¬ 
rants  checkrooms  .  .  .  WASHROOM  AT¬ 
TENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for  hand¬ 
outs  .  .  .  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free — 
under  your  door  .  .  .  central  LOCATION 
saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW  FOOD  PRICES 
save  you  money.  .  . 

Vi’hen  you  check  and  total  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  compare  them  with  what  is 
offered  elsewhere,  you’ll  be  convinced 
that  "It  costs  less  to  stay  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.” 

Rooms  from  $3^^ 

MOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  McKowne,  Pres.  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IH  HEW  YORK 

Just  across  tha  siraat  from  tha 
PannsylTania  Station 


POSITION  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED  TO  ASSIST 
OWNER — Former  proprietor  of  moder¬ 
ate-size  department  store,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  can  relieve  store  owner. 
Especially  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
office,  accounting,  correspondence,  etc., 
as  well  as  assist  in  merchandising.  Suc¬ 
cessful  in  training  help.  Good  personality 
to  meet  customers.  Highest  recommenda¬ 
tions.  E- 10-36. 

CONTROLLER  AND  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  successful  in  improving  op¬ 
eration  and  reducing  expenses  in  large 
and  small  department  stores.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  merchandise  and  ex¬ 
pense  budgeting  and  all  phases  of  mod¬ 


em  department  store  accounting  and 
control.  If  you  are  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  net  profits,  get  in  touch  with 
me.  E-lI-36. 


FIXTURES  FOR  SALE— Com¬ 
plete  fixtures  for  Department  or 
\"ariety  Store,  size  80  x  60,  in¬ 
cluding  Lamson  Cash  System,  Unit 
Tables,  Showcases,  Stands,  etc. 
for  sale  at  tremendous  bargain. 
Building  for  rent.  E-12-36. 
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Foreword 

BY  JAY  D.  RUNKLE 
B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chairiiiaii,  Merchaiiilising  Divitiioii, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


There  has  been  a  great  need 
for  a  manual  on  textiles,  or  fab¬ 
rics,  which  would  be  thoroughly 
practicable.  Although  written  large¬ 
ly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  yard 
goods  salesperson,  the  information 
on  textiles  presented  should  prove 
very  useful  to  all  salespeople  who 
sell  articles  made  of  textile  fibers. 

Certainly  there  are  no  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  such  wide  use  in 
the  merchandise  sold  in  retail  stores. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  85%  of  all  the  articles  sold 
in  a  department  store  have  some 
textile  fabric  as  a  base  material  in 
their  construction.  It  must  be  evi¬ 
dent,  then,  how  universally  applica¬ 
ble  a  knowledge  of  textiles  is  among 
retail  salespeople. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  studying  textiles 
and  fabrics  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  customer.  We  must  find  out 
what  she  wants  and  why  she  wants 
it.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have 
something  to  sell,  or  for  us  merely 
to  want  to  sell  it.  The  customer 
really  is  not  interested  in  what  we 
want  to  sell,  but  she  is  tremendously 
interested  in  her  own  problems.  And 
unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  meet 
her  needs  in  her  own  way.  we  shall 


have  increasing  difficulties  in  selling 
piece  goo<ls. 

Hut  there  are  many  women  who 
have  actual  or  potential  wants  which 
can  liest  be  satisfied  only  through 
the  proper  use  of  fabrics  to  be  made 
into  garments  particularly  adapted 
to  their  individual  needs.  So,  assum¬ 
ing  that  we  have  carefully  analyzed 
the  needs  and  wants  of  customers, 
the  next  step  is  to  present  our  goods 
so  that  customers  are  impressed  that 
this  is  the  best  means  of  satisfying 
their  wants.  We  must  think  less  of 
selling  things,  so  many  yards  of  this 
or  that,  and  more  and  more  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  what  the  customer 
can  do  with  it.  She  wants  a  dress, 
not  so  many  yards  of  silk  or  woolen 
materials.  Our  job  is  to  sell  her 
what  she  wants. 

Used  properly,  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  useful  in  selling.  But  cus¬ 
tomers  ordinarily  are  not  interested 
in  technicalities.  The  well  trained 
salesper.son  is  the  one  who  can  an¬ 
swer  all  the  questions  that  flesh  and 
blood  customers  are  likely  to  ask  her 
about  the  merchandise  she  is  selling. 
All  study  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  approached  from  the 
angle  of  the  “Questions  that  custom¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  ask.’’  or  the  things 
that  customers  would  like  to  know 
about  merchandise. 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  you  who 
sell  piece  goods,  inspiration  and 
information  to  help  you  increase  the 
sale  of  wools,  silks,  cottons,  linens, 
and  rayons  of  all  price  lines. 

Your  customer  who  buys  fabrics 
and  “tools”  to  take  home,  and  who 
does  all  the  w^ork  of  making  them 
into  finished  garments,  is  a  20th 
century  woman  geared  to  modern 
speed.  She  is  accustomed  to  the 
efficiency  of  modern  business  and  is 
often  very  style  conscious.  Old  time 
piece  goods  selling  methods  will  not 
inspire  her  to  make  more  clothes. 

You  must  make  your  fabrics  in¬ 
teresting  and  help  her  to  make  suc¬ 
cessful  clothing.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  any  story  interesting  un¬ 
less  you  speak  with  the  authority 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  on 
a  subject  that  interests  you. 

Fabrics  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  all  fashion.  They  inspire  the 
cleverest  designers  of  Paris  and  all 
the  designers  and  dressmakers  in 
New  York  and  Hollywood.  They 
inspire  your  home  sewer. 

Capable  salespeoj)le  feel  this,  too, 
and  so  play  a  game  through  the  en¬ 
tire  day;  the  ever  interesting  game 
of  planning  finished  garments  and 
starting  them  on  their  way  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

A  look  “behind  the  scenes”  in  all 
branches  of  this  great  and  varied  in¬ 
dustry  will  give  you  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  the 
stocks  in  your  store,  the  problems 
faced  by  the  buyer,  merchandise 
men  and  owner  of  your  store,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  fabrics,  notions 
and  patterns,  in  fact  all  the  vast 
army  whose  hands  join  with  yours 
in  serving  home  sewing  customers. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions 


of  a  modern  sales  technique  will 
inspire  you  to  a  better  understanding 
of  your  customers  who  sew,  and  give 
you  a  new  interest  in  the  suitable 
use  of  every  fabric  in  your  stock. 
Once  your  department  reflects  such 
salesmanship,  customers  will  buy 
more  because  they  will  be  sold  more 
intelligently  and  accordingly  will 
take  more  pleasure  in  planning  and 
making  clothes.  This  accomplished, 
your  sales  will  increase,  your  work¬ 
ing  days  will  be  happier  and  your 
department  and  your  store  will 
profit. 

The  tested  experiences  passed  on 
to  you  in  this  manual  have  been 
compiled  by  a  woman  who  knows 
your  sewing  customers  intimately. 
She  was  once  an  editor  of  a  great 
national  magazine  and  has  held 
hundreds  of  sewing  demonstrations 
and  fashion  lectures  in  most  cities 
in  every  State.  She  has  w'ritten  a 
sewing  book  and  has  acted  as  ad¬ 
viser  in  increasing  piece  goods  sales 
in  a  well  known  store.  Because  she 
can  make  anything  of  any  fabric  and 
has  talked  to  hun(lreds  of  thousands 
of  home  sewers,  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  she  has  been  selected 
by  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
write  this  Manual. 


To  the  Buyer  — 

This  book  is  written  to  increase 
piece  goods  sales  in  stores  of  all 
price  lines. 

Because  the  facts  are  basic  and 
proven,  you  can  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  all  your  present  salespeople  now 
and  all  new  salespeople  for  several 
years  to  come. 

It  is  important  to  supplement 
these  basic  facts  with  continuous 
fashion  training. 


PART  ONE 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Chapter  One 

Sewing  Through  the  Ages 


Garments  of  20,000  years  ago 
were  laced  with  thongs. 


Ages,  marked  one’s  rank  in  life. 


From  earliest  time,  clothing  has 
iK'eii  made  hy  women  of  every 
race  in  every  quarter  of  the 
glolK' :  work  so  closely  intertwined 
with  the  ])anorama  of  life  that  in 
the  flying  fingers  of  generation  after 
generation  of  sewers  we  trace  world 
history.  What  did  they  have  to  work 
with?  What  did  they  make? 

In  very  ancient  records  we  find 
garments  laced  together  with  thongs 
nm  through  holes  jnmched  in  the 
leather  with  jiointed  implements. 
Hone  needles  threaded  with  sinews 
were  used  In-  the  women  of  the 
Glacier  Period  who  lived  in  the 
Pyrenees  20,000  years  ago.  Pictures 
of  local  life  painted  on  the  walls  of 
these  ancient  caves  do  not  show 
what  furs  were  worn  for  clothing; 
but  they  show  distinctly  that  these 
fur  garments  were  sewed. 

In  the  thousands  of  years  between 
the  Glacier  Period,  when  everylxidy 
wore  skins,  and  the  earliest  records 
of  Egyptian  civilization  in  6(XX)  B. 
C.,  we  find  that  man  had  learned 
to  spin  and  weave — just  when  no 
one  knows.  Ancient  Egypt  intro¬ 
duces  us  at  once  to  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  white  bleached  linen.  Flax 
cultivation  and  all  the  intricate  pro¬ 
cesses  of  linen  making  were  carried 
out  with  great  ceremony.  Men  wore 
knee-length  linen  skirts  held  in  place 
by  belts,  and  noble  women  wore  a 
straight  slip  that  hung  from  chest 
to  ankle.  Because  of  the  price  of 
linen,  the  multitudes  wore  fabrics 
of  wool.  All  these  garments  were 
sewed  with  needles  of  gold  or 
bronze  threaded  with  linen 

During  the  same  period,  in  As¬ 
syria,  Babylonia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
garments  of  coat  like  structure  with 
sleeves  were  made  from  wool  and 
cotton.  Linen  was  an  imported  fab¬ 
ric  of  great  expense.  It  was  among 
these  more  barbaric  tribes  that 
trousers  were  first  introduced  for 
men. 

The  women  of  Greece  sewed  their 
classic  garments  of  heavy  linen, 
muslin  and  wool  with  bronze  needles 


and  linen  threatl.  No  one  wore  un¬ 
derwear  and  both  men  and  women 
wore  a  chiton  next  to  the  skin.  Over 
this  they  wore  a  pallium.  The 
Uoman  costume  was  much  like  the 
Greek — a  tunic,  with  or  without 
sleeves,  was  worn  next  the  skin  and 
over  this  the  men  (and  at  first  the 
women)  wore  a  toga.  Later  the 
women  adopted  the  Greek  pallium. 

Rome’s  great  Asiatic  conquest 
gave  Eurojx!  its  first  glimpse  of  the 
sumptuousness  and  bc'auty  of  the 
h?ast.  Imagine  the  excitement  sur¬ 
rounding  the  arrival  of  a  caravan 
bringing  news  of  its  journey  from 
Persia  or  China.  Imagine  seeing 
silk  or  velvet  for  the  first  time  as 
the  merchant  opened  his  pack.  Only 
the  women  of  very  wealthy  house¬ 
holds  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
a  rare  and  costly  caravan  gift.  The 
fabrics  most  women  knew  were  the 
wool,  cotton  and  linen  of  local  pro¬ 
duction.  ! 

.•\  golden  spinneret  was  a  treas¬ 
ured  possession  up  until  the  time  of 
Christ.  .All  little  girls  learned  to 
spin  and  weave  as  well  as  to  sew. 
The  making  of  clothing  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  home  duty,  for  the  women  of 
the  family  made  everything  for  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  and  child¬ 
ren. 

During  the  long  years  of  the  Dark 
.Ages  everyone  was  poor.  Wars  were 
recurrent  and  men  universally 
atlopted  the  trousers  of  the  barbarian 
as  a  useful  fashion.  Over  them  they 
wore  cloaks  made  hy  the  women, 
often  patterned  like  the  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  closed  with  frogs  or  but¬ 
tons. 

Life  in  the  Miildle  .Ages  herded 
families  together  in  walled  towns 
and  fortified  castles.  No  hands  were 
idle.  Ladies  of  great  rank  and  quali¬ 
ty  excelled  in  embroidery.  Groups 
of  women  joined  together  in  all 
types  of  work.  Some  of  these  sew¬ 
ers  could  design ;  others  could  “cut 
out’’  garments  that  fitted ;  and  such 
talents  were  rewarded  with  favors 
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and  prize  trinkets.  So  was  born  the 
craft  we  know  as  dressmaking. 

You  can  be  sure  the  heroes  of  the 
Crusades  were  dressed  with  the  best 
the  house  could  afford  for  the  long 
journey  to  the  East ;  and  you  can 
imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  men  were  welcomed  home,  not 
only  for  themeslves  and  their  tales 
of  adventure,  but  for  the  rolls  of 
Elastern  treasures  that  stirred  anew 
a  longing  for  the  beauties  of  the 
trade  caravan. 

As  wars  became  less  frequent, 
trade  was  resumed  and  men  turned 
to  crafts.  From  them  were  recruit¬ 
ed  silversmiths,  weavers,  and  others 
who  excelled  in  many  fields,  and 
these  formed  the  craft  guilds  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  noble  of  this 
day  was  a  patron  of  art.  He  loved 
fine  textiles,  and  he  and  his  family 
wore  silks  and  velvets.  Because 
these  rare  fabrics  were  brought  in 
on  caravans  or  trade  ships  they  were 
rare  and  costly. 

Artisans  of  the  ancient  guilds  in 
this  age  of  artistic  encouragement 
excelled  in  the  making  of  fine  wool¬ 
ens,  linens  and  cottons.  They  also 
finished  and  dyed  fabrics  made  by 
less  skilled  workers.  It  was  not  until 
the  16th  century  that  silk  was  made 
in  Italy  and,  because  of  its  light 
weight,  changed  many  sewing  habits. 

The  world  of  that  day  knew  no 
ready-to-wear  and  there  were  no 


At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 


The  much-bedecked  fashions  of  hoopskirt  days. 


stores.  Fabrics  were  made  at  home 
or  bought  by  barter  in  the  market 
places.  Fashions  of  the  day  were 
local,  and  indulged  in  only  by  nobles 
and  families  of  wealth.  Clothes 
marked  rank  in  life.  The  country 
peasant  and  his  family  wore  ill-fit¬ 
ted  garments  of  homespun.  Every 
city  dweller  knew  how  to  make  the 
garments  worn  by  her  class.  Men 
and  women  of  talent  were  sought 
after  by  wealthy  families  who  hired 
their  clothing  made  and  themselves 
turned  to  lacemaking  and  embroid¬ 
ery  for  the  Church.  The  whole  trend 
of  elegance  and  l)eauty  in  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  rose  to  its  height  in  the 
next  historic  period  at  the  court  of 
Eouis  XIV. 

The  French  Revolutionists,  the 
followers  of  Cromwell,  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  and  the  early  settlers  of  our 
first  Colonies  branded  all  elegance 
wicked  and  exalted  the  simpler  life 
with  its  spinning,  weaving  and  sew¬ 
ing.  Long  after  the  settling  of  our 
early  Colonies  we  follow  the  trail 
of  civilization  westward  through 
this  great  country  of  ours  with  the 


plow,  the  cradle,  the  spinning  wheels 
and  hand  loom. 

Metal  thimbles  came  into  general 
use  in  the  17th  century,  followed  by 
other  sewing  improvements.  Each 
tiny  girl  was  taught  to  sew — not 
just  to  make  a  few  stitches,  but  to 
backstitch  and  overcast  every  long 
seam  and  every  complicated  phase 
of  the  much  lined  and  much 
bedecked  fashions  of  hoop  skirt  days. 
It  took  years  to  learn  well  enough 
to  sew  a  dress,  and  the  making  of 
pantalettes  and  petticoats  involved 
much  gathering,  overcasting  and 
embroidery. 

Tailors  were  very  prospero\is  as 
men  of  Importance  began  more  and 
more  to  discard  home-made  clothes. 
Fabrics  from  newly  established  mill 
towns  began  to  replace  homespun. 
The  first  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  ap- 
each  one  specializing  in  notions,  fab¬ 
rics,  etc. 

Fashion  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  gossip.  A  magazine  was  launched. 
The  first  Ladies  Godey  Book  ap¬ 
peared  in  1850.  Life  was  becoming 
more  prosperous. 
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historical  background 


It  was  an  age  of  enterprise.  In 
every  country,  some  man  or  woman 
is  born  with  the  ability  to  “cut  out” 
a  garment  that  fits.  Mrs.  Butterick 
had  this  rare  gift,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  Mr.  Butterick,  who  kept  a  small 
New  England  store,  opened  the  door 
for  neiglibor  after  neighbor  who 
called,  pajx^r  in  hand,  with  the  urg¬ 
ent  request  that  Mrs.  Butterick  “cut 
oflf”  for  them  the  “pattern”  of  some 
garment  she  was  making.  Mr.  But¬ 
terick  finally  asked  his  wife  if  she 
thought  their  neighlx)rS  <vould  pay 
a  modest  .sum  for  her  •  “patterns”. 
This  business  venture  was  begim  in 
1863  with  a  popular  pattern  for 
l¥)ys’  pants  especially  planned  for 
“cutting  down  papa’s  pants  for  little 
Willie.” 

In  Civil  War  days  class  and  peas¬ 
ant  types  of  dress  began  to  disap¬ 
pear  but  dress  was  still  very  mush 
a  mark  of  your  position  in  life. 
Amotig  wealthy  people  fashions  cre¬ 
ated  in  Paris  were  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
York  was  considered  “six  months 
late”  and  even  in  Paris  fashions 
moved  very  slowly. 

This  was  a  great  age  for  the  dress¬ 
maker.  If  she  was  very  successful, 
she  had  an  establishment.  Other¬ 
wise  she  came  to  your  house  at  a 
regular  time  and  stayed  for  a  week 


The  jxiwer  looms  of  the  late  18tb 
century  created  a  sensation  that  was 
felt  around  the  world — the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution.  Better  fabrics  at 
cheaper  prices  flooded  into  industry. 

Steel  needles  and  spool  cotton  were 
introduced.  The  sentimental  gift  of 
this  day  was  a  silver  thimble. 

Women  who  formerly  had  woven 
fabrics  now  turned  all  their  skill  to 
making  these  finer  fabrics  that  they 
bought  into  dresses  they  would  wear 
with  pride  for  several  years  and  re¬ 
make  for  their  children. 

Power  had  brought  to  the  world 
of  men  a  release  from  drudgery,  but 
except  in  wealthy  homes,  women  of 
the  world  were  still  overburdened 
with  work,  and  the  mind  of  many 
an  inventor  turned  again  and  again 
to  dream  of  “a  machine  that  would 
sew”.  Wooden  machines  were  devel¬ 
oped  as  early  as  1790  but  it  was 
many  years  later  that  Mr.  Howe,  a 
mechanic  of  New  England,  created 
in  his  spare  time,  a  sewing  machine 
that  sewed.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  followed  all 
machine  experiments,  until  1851 
when  the  first  machine  was  offered 
for  sale.  It  had  lx?en  created  for  the 
home  sewer  but  the  first  models 
were  bought  by  tailors  and  dress¬ 
makers  and  it  was  not  until  1856 
that  an  improved  model,  much  easier 
to  run,  was  bought  for  the  home.  The  Civil  War  period  was  a  great  age  for  dressmakers. 
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book.  Then  they  clashed  oflf  to  Paris 
to  speed  up  style  so  that  now  we 
have  four  instead  of  two  Paris  open¬ 
ings  a  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  mothers 
who  knew  how  to  sew,  began  tO' 
“save  daughters  from  drudgery”  by 
not  teaching  them  to  sew. 

These  daughters  are  your  cus¬ 
tomers  of  today.  Your  piece  goods, 
department  no  longer  greets  a  sew¬ 
ing  expert.  Today’s  customers  are 
products  of  the  modern  age  of 
speed,  and  if  they  know  how  to  sew 
have  a  very  sketchy  knowdedge  and 
expect  help. 

Help  was  begun  in  1920  when  a 
great  pattern  company  printed  pic¬ 
ture  directions  showing  step  by  step 
just  how  to  make  these  garments. 
Alachine  companies  offered  help  first 
with  electric  machines,  then  with 
cabinets  in  tune  with  modern  homes- 
Once  this  was  done  they  invented 
attachments  that  help  your  custom¬ 
er  to  “gather”  and  “tuck”,  and  save 
her  in  innumerable  other  ways. 
Other  manufacturers  helped  witlv 
sixx'd  sewing  devices,  needle  thread¬ 
ers,  etc.  Stores  opened  cutting  and 
fitting  services.  With  all  this  mod¬ 
ern  help,  your  20th  century  home 
sewers  can  make  clothes  faster  to¬ 
day  than  any  generation  of  sewers, 
in  the  history  of  the  w'orld. 


or  a  month.  She  arrived  with  a 
trunk  full  of  fabrics  and  sewing 
helps  and  often  brought  her  own 
machine  piled  high  on  the  wagon. 

Sewing  machines  made  jwssible 
the  first  efforts  of  mass  production 
of  clothing  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
Civil  War.  At  the  signing  of  peace, 
the  uniform  contractors  made  ready- 
to-wear  clothes  for  men.  The  first 
ready-to-wear  in  the  history  of  the 
world  appeared  in  1870.  Women’s 
ready-to-wear  was  a  later  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  see  its 
effect  on  a  generation  of  home  sew¬ 
ers. 

About  1890  Victorian  ladies  look¬ 
ed  at  some  newly  offered  fashions 
in  amazement.  Ladies  of  wealth  felt 
ready-to-wear  would  lack  a  proper 
fit.  Women  who  counted  the 
pennies  feared  the  quality  would 
not  allow  for  the  long  wear 
they  required  from  garments.  But 
this  young  industry,  geared  to 
speed  by  electricity,  speeded  up  pro¬ 
duction  in  textile  and  garment  fac¬ 
tories  so  that  prices  could  be  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  level  of  the  average  pocket 


faster  than  any  previous  generation  could. 
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chapter  Two 

The  Evolution  of  Fabrics 

jjift  of  silk  to  India  in  2200  B.  C.  golian  border  to  China  to  beg  a  few 
caused  a  world  sensation.  The  silk  worms  in  return  for  great  fav- 
Chinese  Emix'ror  Huang-ti  (2692  ors.  He  was  refused  but  he  stayed 
B.  C. )  iwpularized  the  rearing,  reel-  on  to  marry  a  Chinese  princess.  He 
ing  and  weaving  of  silk,  and  in-  explained  to  his  bride  that  she  would 
structed  his  empress,  Ti-Ling  Chi  never  see  silk  again  if  she  did  not 
to  experiment  with  the  wild  silk  bring  the  secret  with  her.  On  leaving 
worms  to  see  if  they  could  lx;  raised  China  she  carried  some  silk  worm 
in  captivity.  No  one  but  the  imper-  eggs  and  mulberry  seeds  away  wrap- 
ial  family  was  permitted  a  part  in  ped  in  her  turban.  The  princess 
this  ritual.  Silk  ranked  with  jewels  nourished  her  worms  on  other 
and  precious  stones  in  the  early  car-  greens  while  her  mulberry  seeds 
avail  trades  and  for  centuries  Orien-  grew,  and  she  soon  started  an  im- 
tal  silks  were  unravelled  and  re-  perial  industry  in  Khotan.  Centuries 
woven  in  Asia  Minor.  later  (5(X)  A.D.)  men  dressed  as 

The  intrigue  of  the  world  was  monks  smuggled  silk  worm  eggs  in 
focused  on  gaining  the  secret  of  silk,  their  hollow  bamboo  staffs  as  they 
but  the  Chinese  guarded  this  secret  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Khotan  to 
until  104  B.  C.,  when  a  young  king  Byzantine. 

of  Khotan  travelled  from  the  Mon-  Ancient  records  tell  of  another 


NC  one  knows  just  when  man 
first  learned  to  spin  and  weave. 
The  earliest  examples  of  true 
texture  weaving  done  with  wool 
were  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Swiss 
Lake  Dwellers,  the  Stone  Age  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  10,000  years  ago. 

The  lilgyptians  wore  wool,  but  it 
was  in  linen  manufacture  that  they 
excelled.  The  methods  of  flax  cul¬ 
tivation  and  linen-making  which 
we  use  today  are  not  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  those. which  the  Egyptians 
had  |X‘rfected  by  6000  B.  C. 

As  early  as  4000  B.  C.  the  Arabs, 
Syrians  and  Babylonians  wore  wool, 
and  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was 
from  the  Babylonians  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  received  their  first 
knowledge  of  wool.  Cotton  the 
ancient  Greeks  referred  to  as  “the 
tree  that  Ix^ars  wool.” 

In  classical  Greece  and  Rome  lin¬ 
en  was  costly  and  rare.  Muslin, 
wool  and  the  finer  varieties  of  cotton 
were  used  for  robes.  The  women 
spent  their  days  in  spinning  and 
weaving.  Slaves  were  instructed  in 
sheep  raising  and  cotton  growing 
and  in  the  weaving  of  cruder  fabrics. 

Silk 

.\  centuries-long  treasure  hunt 
centered  about  silk,  which  was  the 
guarded  secret  of  the  imperial  fam¬ 
ily  of  China  from  2693  to  4357  B.C. 
The  Greeks  heard  of  silk  before  the 
time  of  Aristotle ;  China’s  imperial 
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caravan  commodity,  velvet,  that 
drew  merchants  from  Persia  to 
Cliina  and  back.  Velvets  woven  by 
the  Persians  in  2000  R.C.  are  treas¬ 
ured  in  textile  museums  today.  The 
Arabs  in  Cairo  prized  these  ancient 
velvets  that  were  made  on  hand 
looms  with  fine  brass  rods  to  raise 
the  pile. 

Color  and  Decoration 

The  earlie.st  records  introduce  us 
to  color  in  fabrics.  The  first  story 
of  dyeing  is  traced  to  “stains”,  from 
which  developed  the  idea  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  dyes  used  by  the 
Orientals  of  today.  The  ancient 
Tyrolean  purple  so  prized  in  cara¬ 
van  commerce  was  made  from  the 
juice  of  a  shellfish. 

Early  embroideries  come  to  us 
from  the  Abyssinians,  who  intro¬ 
duced  stitchery  of  colored  and  metal 
thread  to  the  later  dynasties  of 
Egypt.  Printed  fabrics  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  Chinese  in  block  print¬ 
ing  applied  to  silk  shortly  after  they 
learned  to  print  their  alphabet  in 
927  A.D.  Stencils  on  cottons  w’ere 
first  made  by  painting  over  a  pat¬ 
tern  cut  out  in  japanned  ware. 
“Painted  cottons”  of  great  beauty 
are  spoken  of  as  important  caravan 
merchandise. 

As  the  fifth  century  darkened  the 
pages  of  history,  barbarian  hordes 
descended  upon  southern  Europe. 
Rome,  after  ransoming  herself  once, 
was  thoroughly  plundered.  Piracy 
and  pillage  redistributed  her  wealth. 
Commerce  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
medieval  world  w'as  poor.  Personal 
ornament  formed  the  nucleus  of 
family  fortune;  but  the  desire  for 
the  lieauty  and  luxury  of  the  East 
was  revived  by  the  Crusaders. 

Textile  Arts  of  the  Renaissance 

The  early  Renaissance  was  mark¬ 
ed  hy  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
guilds  of  craftsmen  and  largely  by 
their  agency  there  developed  in  the 
following  centuries  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  cultural  periods  in  the  history 
of  fabrics.  Trade  was  resumed. 
Crude  woolens  brought  into  Italy 
from  England  were  dyed  and  finish¬ 
ed  into  fabrics  of  value  to  be  traded 


The  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  wore  homespun. 


for  silk  in  the  Orient.  Vigorous  mer¬ 
chant  princes  directed  commerce, 
and  sent  representatives  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  to  trade  fabrics 
of  beauty  for  raw  materials  or  the 
silks  that  were  still  made  only  in 
the  East. 

As  greater  and  greater  art  was  de¬ 
veloped,  Valeria  Itecame  famous  for 
light  silks.  Milan  and  Florence  pro¬ 
duced  woolens  of  rare  beauty. 
Bruges,  Amiens,  Ypres,  and  Ant¬ 
werp  received  recognition  as  cent¬ 
ers  of  beautiful  textiles.  England 
at  this  time  was  a  market  place  for 
raw  wools  and  unfinished  woolen 
cloths  that  were  sent  to  Italy  and 
Flanders  for  finishing. 

Fragments  of  these  Renaissance 
textiles,  so  beautiful  that  they  rank¬ 
ed  in  commerce  with  gold  and  jewels 
and  so  priced  that  only  the  nobles 
and  wealthiest  families  could  afford 
them,  are  still  treasured  by  mu¬ 
seums.  But  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  every  country  of  the  world 
wore  homespun,  and  longed  for  the 
heauty  that  blossomed  along  the 
route  of  world  trade. 

England’s  great  prestige  as  a  fab¬ 
ric  market  began  in  1685  when  a 
religious  upheaval  drove  trade 
craftsmen  of  skill  and  knowledge  to 
England  and  northern  Europe. 
Many  were  skilled  in  the  making 


of  fabrics,  and  with  England’s  grow¬ 
ing  commerce,  these  small  crafts  1k“- 
came  small  industries  that  again 
grew  into  industries  of  world  im¬ 
portance  in  great  mill  towns,  famous 
for  both  wools  and  cottons.  Ire¬ 
land  excelled  in  linen,  and  Italy  and 
France  shared  honors  in  the  young 
silk  and  velvet  industries. 

The  manufacturing  of  silk  in  Italy 
in  the  16th  century  caused  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  Europe  and  introduced  in¬ 
to  general  use  by  wealthy  people  a 
much  lighter  weight  fabric  than  they 
had  worn  previously.  Velvet  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Italian 
artisans  in  1536. 

Francois  I  of  France  induced  both 
silk  and  velvet  experts  to  establish 
the  first  factory  in  Lyons  in  1840 
and  the  monarchs  of  France  con¬ 
tinued  to  lend  encouragement  to  all 
arts  of  apparel  so  that  this  tiny 
Lyons  silk  industry  rose  gradually 
to  world  leadership  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  deluxe  silks  and  velvets  of 
high  price. 

Although  silk  worms  have  been 
carried  into  all  parts  of  Europe  in 
an  effort  to  develop  raw  silk  none 
of  these  experiments  has  proved  of 
commercial  importance.  Because  of 
their  climate,  Italy  and  California 
now  hatch  out  some  silk  worms,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  raw  silk  used  in  the 
world’s  factories  today  comes  from 
Japan.  (A  little  comes  from  China). 

Fabrics  in  Modern  Industry 

With  the  industrialization  of  the 
mill  towns  in  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  world  commerce  was  geared 
to  a  faster  pace.  For  the  first  time, 
most  people  in  all  countries  could 
afford  to  buy  some  type  of  textile 
other  than  those  spun  at  home.  This 
period  of  invention  and  advancement 
wiped  out  the  peddler  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  and  developed  stores 
whose  merchants  specialized  in  tail- 
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orinji.  textiles,  notions,  etc.  Great 
stores  we  know  today  lx*gan  as  small 
silk,  cotton  or  wool  houses. 

The  increased  prosperity  of  the 
19th  century  in  no  way  robbed  these 
first  ])iece  goods  shoj)i)ers  of  the 
habit  of  thrift.  Your  Victorian  con¬ 
sumer  .sjxMit  almost  twice  as  much 
jxr  yard  for  her  textiles  as  your 
customer  does  today.  But  the  fash¬ 
ion  lKH)ks  of  her  day  reminded  her 
constantly  that  a  new  silk  or  woolen 
must  certainly  lx?  worn  for  several 
years  and  after  that,  be  turned  and 
remade. 

In  the  United  States 

During  Colonial  days  the  women 
of  wealth  in  our  coast  cities  bought 
imports  frtnn  England  and  France 
and  tho.se  less  fortunate  wove  wool¬ 
ens  and  cottons  at  home.  About 
once  in  a  lifetime  a  woman  lx)ught 
the  silk  for  a  dress. 

The  first  sheep  brought  to  the 
United  States  landed  in  Jamestown 
in  1609  and  the  Colonial  govern¬ 
ment  lost  no  opixirtunity  to  encour¬ 
age  a  tiny  woolen  industry.  A  full¬ 
ing  mill  was  established  near  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1643  and  wool  manufactur¬ 
ing  vied  with  cotton  in  bringing 
prosperity  to  the  young  New  Eng¬ 
land  mill  towns. 

Silk  making  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States  when  a  group  of 
Frenchmen  skilled  in  the  art  of 
weaving  and  dyeing,  and  finishing 
started  the  first  tiny  factory — its 
area  was  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet 
— at  Mansfield,  Connecticut  in  1810. 

In  1807  Frenchmen  came  to  this 
country  to  establish  a  velvet  indus¬ 


try,  and  you  can  l)e  proud  indeed 
of  today’s  velvets  for  mo.st  of  them 
are  made  by  our  own  great  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  Man-Made  Yarns 

All  through  the  ages,  silk  has 
dazzled  the  inventive  brain  of  many 
men.  Inventor  after  inventor  as 
early  as  1664  offered  impractical 
theories  and  worked  at  costly  ex¬ 
periments  in  vain  efforts  to  develop 
and  market  fabrics  they  designated 
as  “artificial  silk”.  At  the  Baris  ex- 
|K)sition  of  1884,  De  Chardonnet,  the 
great  French  chemist,  amazed  the 
world  with  his  exhibit  of  sole  arti¬ 
ficial.  His  much  discussed  display 
interested  financiers,  and  money  was 
obtained  to  start  the  first  tiny  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  factory.  These  early  ma¬ 
terials  were  very  stiff  and  glossy 
and  sold  for  millinery  and  skirt 
braids. 

Between  any  great  discovery  and 
its  ultimate  success,  there  must  al¬ 
ways  he  a  weary  stage  of  trial  and 
error.  In  this  great  industry  these 
days  were  spent  over  chemical  test 
tubes  in  England.  Germany  and 
France.  The  first  such  fabrics  made 
here  were  used  in  underwear  and 
did  no  credit  to  the  industry,  but 
through  perseverance  and  genuine 
ability,  this  vigorous  infant  has 
grown  in  the  last  10  years  to  a 
dominating  position  in  the  fabric 
world. 

As  man-made  yarns  grew  in  im¬ 
portance  they  were  called  by  a  con¬ 
fusing  numlier  of  fashion  names.  Re¬ 
tail  stores  needed  one  single  name 
for  generic  use  and  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  needed  to  abolish  the  mis¬ 


nomer  of  “artificial  silk”.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  representing  all  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  adopted  the  name 
rayon  for  “artificial  silk.” 

In  this  large  industry,  which  is 
growing  .so  rapidly  and  represents 
four  distinct  methods  of  making  the 
yarns,  each  yarn  producer  has  a  sjx-- 
cific  trade-name  to  indicate  different 
types  of  yarn. 

Fabrics  in  Your  Store  Today 

Today’s  fabrics  in  all  price  lines 
are  created  first  for  fashion  and 
beauty,  whether  they  lx  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  linen  or  rayon.  Our  volume 
industries  emphasize  Ixauty  and 
price.  In  addition  great  testing  lab¬ 
oratories  are  taking  a  strong  place 
in  modern  industry  with  a  view 
to  insuring  serviceability  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  When  you  hear  that  one 
of  your  fabrics  is  “tested”  learn  this 
story  carefully  and  pass  it  on  to 
your  customers.  Your  store  may 
employ  its  own  expert  to  give  you 
the  answer  to  such  recurrent  ques¬ 
tions  as:  “Is  it  wa.shable?”  “Will 
it  shrink?”  Manufacturers  employ 
testing  lalK)ratories  whose  findings 
help  to  establish  customer  confi¬ 
dence.  The  fact  that  a  fabric  has 
been  properly  tested  adds  to  its  sell¬ 
ing  value  and  so  helps  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  your  volume  sales. 

Today’s  delu.xe  fabrics  rank  with 
the  Ixauty  fabrics  of  any  period  and 
are  usually  less  expensive.  Today’s 
volume  fabrics  rank  in  Ixauty  ahead 
of  anything  thought  of  for  the  price 
in  any  age  of  history. 
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The  Evolution  of 


Fsotions  and 


TODAY’S  notion  counter  sug¬ 
gests  to  few  of  us  the  interest¬ 
ing  historical  background  that 
can  be  traced  behind  almost  every¬ 
one  of  the  ever  important  aids  to 
sewing.  From  the  beginning  of 
time,  ingenious  men  have  worked 
to  improve  needles,  pins,  thread, 
and  all  manner  of  cutting  and  fast¬ 
ening  devices  demanded  by  new  de¬ 
velopments  of  fashion. 

Let’s  look  back  now  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  some  of  our  familiar  no¬ 
tions. 

Pins 

Pins  pointed  for  use  in  punching 
holes  or  holding  two  surfaces  of 
skins  together  were  found  in  the 
caves  of  the  Pyrenees  which  were 
inhabited  at  least  20,000  years  ago. 
As  ice  receded  from  the  earth  and 
the  old  Stone  Age  merged  into  our 
next  record  of  civilization  in  Egypt, 
in  6000  B.  C.,  pins  were  made  from 
copi^er  as  well  as  from  hard  wood, 
bone,  horn,  and  ivory. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  brooch  was 
a  circle  with  pointed  ends  that 
grasped  the  fabric  of  the  garment 
when  it  was  inserted  between  the 
points.  In  some  cases  both  ends  of 
the  ring  were  curved  so  that  they 
caught  together,  acting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  safety  pin.  Genuine  safety 
pins  were  known  at  this  date  al¬ 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
used  in  Eg\-pt.  In  the  Theban  Em¬ 
pire  (3500  B.  C.)  the  brooch  for  the 
girdle  was  elalx)rate.  To  fasten  all 
garments  for  both  men  and  women 
highly  ornamented  brooches  and 
straight  pins  were  used  in  Greece 
and  Rome  and  others  closely  re¬ 
sembling  our  common  dressmaking 
pins  were  numerous. 

Pins  made  of  every  metal  known 
at  each  period  of  history  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  historic  records.  Our  brass 


Trimmings 


and  wire  pins  came  into  general  use 
shortly  after  1530,  but  pins  of  a 
sort  were  made  in  Europe  as  early 
as  1347.  Before  1626,  all  pins  used 
in  England  were  imported  from 
France,  and  pin  making  in  England 
did  not  become  an  industrv  until 
1636. 

Needles 

The  needles  of  the  Ice  Age  were 
made  from  bone  and  horn  and  al¬ 
though  the  points  were  blunt  and  a 
pin  must  have  been  used  first  to 
penetrate  the  skins,  sinews  were 
threaded  tlirough  the  needle  eye  and 
the  furs  and  skins  worn  at  this  re¬ 
mote  date  were  actually  sewed. 

Needles  of  gold  or  bronze  were 
used  in  Egypt  and  the  latter  metal 
continued  in  use  through  the  history 
of  classical  Greece  and  Rome. 
Primitive  seafaring  people  sewed 
with  fish  bones  in  which  an  eye  was 
carefully  bored.  1370  marks  the  first 
evidences  of  needle  making  in 
Europe  as  the  beginning  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  industry.  Needle  makers  of 
London  were  united  in  a  guild  in 
1664  and  our  present  day  manufac¬ 
turers  w'ere  not  established  until 
1733. 

Threads 

Sinews  were  the  first  threads  of 
the  Ice  Age  and  prehistoric  people 
twisted  thread  by  hand  before  they 
learned  to  spin.  Beginning  in  Egypt 
in  6000  B.  C.  and  continuing 
through  the  long  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  linen  thread  was 
prized  for  sewing,  but  because  of  its 
expense,  home  made  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton  thread  were  sometimes  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  sewers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  prized  silk 
thread  for  sewing  when  they  could 
aflford  it.  Linen  thread  was  also 
costly  and  the  cotton  thread  spun  by 
hand  lacked  strength.  All  threads 
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Craeco-Roniaii  brooi’hes  and  safely  pins. 

were  sold  in  hanks  and  wound  by 
the  sewer  into  a  little  hall.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  silk  industries 
of  France  developed  sewing  silk  to 
such  an  art  that  it  was  in  demand 
in  other  countries.  Linen  was  still 
used  for  sewing. 

The  history  of  cotton  sewing 
threads  begins  in  England,  born  of 
the  necessity  of  supplanting  silk 
when  all  importation  was  stop¬ 
ped  in  1806  hy  Napoleon’s  famous 
Berlin  decree.  This  not  only  incon¬ 
venienced  home  sewers  hut  it  was 
a  serious  blow  to  James  Clark’s  husi- 
ness  as  a  “weaver’s  furnisher’’  and 
manufacturer  of  heddle  twines  in 
Paisley,  Scotland ;  for  the  loops  of 
all  heddles  had  been  made  of  im¬ 
ported  silk.  Patrick  Clark  turned 
his  attention  to  perfecting  a  cotton 
thread  smooth  enough  to  replace 
silk  in  the  heddles  of  the  Paisley 
shawl  industry.  He  was  successful 
in  this,  and  in  1812  Clark  sewing 
thread  was  first  offered  to  home 
sewers.  The  first  sewing  cotton  was 
put  up  in  skeins ;  later  Mr.  Clark 
found  he  could  please  his  customers 
by  winding  thread  on  spools.  His 
charge  of  an  extra  half  penny  was 
refunded  when  the  empty  spool  was 
returned.  Modern  thread  of  all 
kinds  is  wound  and  mea.sured  accur¬ 
ately  by  spooling  machinerv. 

In  1855  Clark’s  established  an 
American  factory  and  shortly  after 
this  developed  a  thread  suitable  for 
use  in  the  then  new  sewing  machine. 

Thimbles 

Plates  of  wood,  leather  or  bone 
were  bound  around  the  fingers  of 
home  sewers  almost  as  soon  as 
stitchery  commenced.  The  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Greece  introduces  to  us 
thimbles  of  metal.  Two  of  these 
museum  relics  are  made  of  golden 
colored  brass  rolled  and  soldered 
with  an  open  end.  One  is  encircled 
with  a  plain  band  top  and  bottom 
with  small  holes  punched  in  be¬ 
tween.  The  second  type  is  broader, 
with  a  high  conic  top. 

Leather  was  used  for  thimbles  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  our  records 
rarely  speak  of  metal  thimbles  again 
before  the  16th  century,  when  brass 
thimbles  were  adopted  in  England. 


In  the  17th  and  18th  century 
thimbles  made  of  silver  were  in  high 
favor  as  gifts  of  sentiment. 

Scissors 

The  name  scissors  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  meaning  to  cut  or 
cleave,  but  the  earliest  scissors  were 
the  sheep  shears  of  the  prehistoric 
trilx'S,  which  were  l)orrowed  by  the 
women  of  the  family  for  cutting 
clothing. 

In  the  Middle  .Ages,  spring  shears 
resembling  our  jiresent  day  sheep 
shears  were  sculptured  on  tomb¬ 
stones  as  a  symlx)!  of  the  domestic 
accomplishment  of  the  deceased. 
Scissors,  as  we  know  them  today, 
were  developed  in  the  20th  Century 
and  since  1900  have  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  in  use  owing  to  a  de¬ 
mand  for  specialized  tools. 

Fastenings 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  buckles  and 
clasps  replaced  brooches  because 
they  could  be  permanently  sewed  to 
a  garment  and  avoid  loss  and  tear¬ 
ing.  A  king  of  this  period  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  his  coronation  robes  wear¬ 
ing  the  earliest  record  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  huckle  with  a  tongue.  Ruckles 
and  clasps  were  elaborately  decor¬ 
ated,  often  set  with  semi-precious 
stones. 

Buttons  were  used  originally  as 
decorations.  The  Egv’ptians  had 
what  from  their  form  might  l)e  call¬ 
ed  buttons.  These  they  sewed  close 
together  on  soldiers’  upper  garments 
to  form  a  fish  scale  armor.  The 
Romans  used  buttons  or  small 
brooches  as  decoration  on  the  open 
.sleeves  of  tunics.  The  tight-fitting 
fashions  worn  by  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages  made  a  long  opening 
necessary.  It  was  often  closed  by 
buttons  or  lacings. 

With  the  introduction  of  steel,  cut 
steel  buttons  of  great  brillance  were 
worn  by  both  men  and  women. 
Since  that  time  the  making  of  but¬ 
tons  both  for  useful  fastenings  and 
as  decoration  has  followed  fashions. 

Hooks  and  eyes  were  attempted 
by  early  people  who  left  the  bone 
dress  fastenings  in  the  caves  of  the 
Lake  Dwellers  of  Switerland,  crude 
bone  hooks,  that  catch  into  crudely 
hewed  eyes.  These  records  also  pass 
on  to  us  a  few  curved  metal  hooks 
which  might  be  considered  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hook  and  eye. 

In  the  16th  century,  hooks  and 
eyes  of  iron  fastened  the  tight  bodice 
that  ladies  adopted  in  imitation  of 
a  knight’s  armor.  Wire  drawing 
with  water  power  was  developed  in 
the  16th  century  at  about  the  time 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  silk  in 
Euro|K‘  caused  a  demand  for  smaller 


and  lighter  dress  fastenings.  From 
this  period  until  today  wire  hooks 
and  eyes  fill  an  important  place  in 
dressmaking. 

Snap  fasteners  were  first  thought 
of  by  a  young  glove  maker  in  the 
early  17th  century  in  an  effort  to 
fit  gauntlets  snugly  at  the  wrist. 
An  “agroffe”,  made  of  metal,  had  a 
steel  spring  working  on  a  lever, 
through  an  eyelet.  It  was  at  first 
sewed  on  in  the  regular  way.  but 
later  attached  by  teeth.  The  lever, 
however,  caught  in  the  laces  which 
were  so  much  the  fashion  of  the  day 
and  popped  open  at  the  slightest 
touch.  In  1870  buttons  riveted  to 
the  garment  were  introduced,  and 
are  still  used  in  the  men’s  glove  in¬ 
dustry.  A  need  was  still  felt  for  a 
lighter  fastener,  and  in  1890  one 
was  developed  with  a  regular  spring 
that  could  be  made  in  almost  any 
size  and  used  on  all  types  of  gar¬ 
ments.  You  know  this  today  as  the 
snap  fastener  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  1922. 

Slide  fasteners  are  in  the  most 
modern  of  the  closing  devices  in  the 
notion  industry.  This  product  should 
not  be  called  a  “zipper”.  It  first 
came  into  wide  popularity  on  rubber 
overshoes  in  1926  which  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  United  States  as  “zip¬ 
per.”  Since  then  it  has  been  adopted 
by  industry  after  industry  and  is 
popular  with  your  home  sewers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  apply. 

Let’s  close  these  historical  notes 
with  a  cheer  for  the  developments 
in  modern  industry  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  notions  you  sell  today. 
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Inside  a  Textile  Factory 


IF  there  is  a  great  textile  mill  near 
your  city,  ask  for  permission  to 
visit  it,  as  the  experience  should 
help  you  in  selling  piece  goods. 

W^eaving  always  involves  some 
combination  of  warp  threads,  with  a 
shuttle  weaving  hack  and  forth. 
These  great  power  looms  follow  an 
improved  principle  of  weaving  that 
has  come  to  us  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Your  mill  ma)’  be  making 
woolens ;  it  may  Ik*  at  work  on  silk 
or  rayon.  You  may  see  velvet  come 
to  life.  Cotton  and  linen  tell  an¬ 
other  story.  Kach  of  our  basic 
threads  requires  a  different  .set-up  of 
machinery.  The  mills  which  make 
them  combine  great  technical  skill. 
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cess.  After  they  are  dyed,  they  must 
be  dryed  in  long  racks  or  calender¬ 
ed,  a  process  of  inming  fabrics  be¬ 
tween  rollers  which  makes  the  sur¬ 
face  smooth  and  flat.  All  this  re¬ 
quires  some  shrinkage  that  eats  up 
the  extra  width  you  saw  on  the 
loom.  When  a  fabric  is  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  the  selected  design  is  chosen 
fr»)m  a  colored  drawing  and  en- 
gravetl  on  a  cylinder,  and  gray  gtHxls 
are  fed  through  the  rollers,  picking 
up  the  colors  of  the  design. 

It  is  imjx)rtant  for  you  to  know 
that  the  thousands  of  fabrics  sold 
iu  your  textile  dei)artment  are  all 
made  only  from  five  basic  filK-rs, 
each  with  a  definite  character,  each 
with  many  variations.  Hundreds  of 
tyjK-s  of  yarn  for  use  in  weaving  are 
made  from  each  filx‘r,  and  often 
from  combinations  of  the  various 
filxrs.  Designers  work  continually 
to  develop  new  combinations,  new 
twists,  new  looped  effects,  etc. 

WOOL;  The  fibre  from  fleece  of 
the  sheep  or  lamb,  angora  goat, 
camel,  alpaca,  llama,  cashmere 
goat,  or  vicuna.* 

I.INKX:  Strong  fibers  that  grow 
in  the  stalks  of  flax,  and  are  con¬ 
verted  into  fabrics  of  soft  dura¬ 
bility. 

SILK:  Threads  are  spun  by  the  tiny 
silkworm  who  holds  the  record  for 
making  the  strongest  of  all  beauty 
fibers. 

COTTON :  .\  vegetable  plant  that 
grows  fluffy  puffs  of  cotton.  These 
shttrt  fil)ers  are  spun  and  woven  in¬ 
to  durable  cool  fabrics. 

RAYON  :  Even  threads  made  entire¬ 
ly  by  the  science  of  chemistry  from 
a  cellulose  base.  They  can  f)e  either 
luminous  or  dull  in  the  finished 
fabric. 


•Official  definition  of  Associated  WtH)! 
Industries. 

Kach  mill  ojxration  depends  on 
arrangements  for  just  the  right  yarn 
made  from  one  of  the  basic  filxrs 


A  battery  of  silk  looms  in  an  American  factory. 


to  prcxluce  yarns  of  the  projxr  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  fabric  to  lx  constructed. 
It’s  a  big  story,  including  much 
work  and  intricate  machinery. 

Jactpiard  Unmis  permit  e.xtrenxly 
varied  and  individual  patterns  which 
cannot  lx*  made  on  ordinary  kxmis. 
'rhis  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  each 'thread  in  the  warp 
can  lx  raised  or  lowered  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  other  threads.  ( )n  ordin¬ 
ary  lcx)ms  only  groups  of  threads 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  prcxluce 
tbe  weave. 

The  weaving  of  fine  velvets  is 
still  more  complicated.  Velvet  had 
always  Ixen  woven  with  ro<ls  that 
hold  the  pile  threads  in  l(x)ps.  Mcxl- 
ern  velvets  are  woven  two  pieces  at 
a  time,  face  to  face,  and  the  pile 
is  cut  as  it  is  made.  This  recpiires 
two  warps:  one  which  comprises  the 
back  of  the  velvet,  and  a  pile  warp, 
that  which  comprises  the  face  of 
the  velvet.  The  pile  warp  is  lx)und 
first  to  one  ground  warp  and  then 


to  the  other.  .\s  the  filling  shuttles 
fly  back  and  forth,  a  sharp  knife 
works  back  and  forth  at  ecpial  dis¬ 
tances  from  l)oth  ground  warps,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  movement  of  the  shuttle. 
The  knife  cuts  the  ])ile  which  binds 
the  two  jiieces  together  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  two  pieces  of  velvet  are 
constructed. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  they  are  characterized  by  tbe 
fibers  used  in  their  manufacture  as 
well  as  the  weaves  employed.  They 
are  usuallv  cut  in  the  manner  de- 
scrilxd.  There  are  some  the  pile  of 
which  is  not  cut.  but  is  left  in  loops 
known  as  frise. 

No  matter  what  filxr  is  spun  into 
yarn,  no  matter  what  woven  or 
knitted  fabric  is  constructed  of  the 
yarn,  no  matter  what  the  finish  or 
dyeing  process,  the  manufacturers 
of  fabrics  of  all  price  lines  bend 
every  effort  to  create  in  the  mind  of 
your  customer  the  in.spiration  for  a 
finished  garment. 


Weaving  worsted  fabric.  Printing  silk  fabric. 
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chapter  Two 


fFool  Fabrics 


1 

! 


It- 


Happily  for  you,  the  wool  fab¬ 
rics  pouring  into  every  piece 
goods  department  are  to  a 
great  degree  creations  of  imagina¬ 
tive  beauty  that  rank  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  woolens  and  wor¬ 
steds  bought  by  any  previous  gen¬ 
eration.  Each  of  these  varied  types 
and  varied  w’eights  suggests  a  dif¬ 
ferent  use ;  and  not  only  do  the  mod¬ 
ern  fashions  use  beautiful  woolens 
for  coats  and  suits,  but  well  dressed 
women  in  every  country  find  in¬ 
creased  happiness  in  the  new  offer¬ 
ings  of  sheer  wool  dress  fabrics. 

In  the  United  States  last  year 
600.000.0(X)  pounds  of  scoured  wool 
were  spun  and  woven  into  one  or 
another  tyf>e  of  fabric  for  clothing. 

Most  wool  is  shorn  from  sheep. 
Sheep  wool  fibers  are  hollow.  Each 
fiber  is  covered  with  tiny  interlock¬ 
ing  scales  and  this  curled  fiber  struc¬ 
ture  contains  the  air  cells  that  make 
wool  one  of  nature’s  greatest  insu¬ 
lators.  Your  wool  fabrics  also  in¬ 
clude  camel’s  hair,  angora,  mohair, 
cashmere  and  vicuna. 

Your  Work  in  the  Wool 
Department 

Everything  you  sell  is  wool.  There 
are  three  interesting  classifications. 

Woolens :  When  the  fibers  are 
carded  together,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  keep  them  parallel.  The  result  is 
a  fuzzy  woolen  fabric  that  is  chang¬ 
ed  very  much  in  appearance  in  the 
finishing  process.  You  sell  woolens 
as  tweeds,  cheviots,  shetlands. 


lleeces,  broadcloth  and  most  fiannels 
and  coatings.  The  characteristic  of 
woolen  fabrics  is  their  softness. 
They  do  not  wear  “shiny”,  but  some 
wools  in  this  classification  wear 
“bagg>'”. 

Worsteds:  The  wool  is  combed 
carefully.  Short  fibers  are  removed, 
and  long  fibers  are  laid  straight  and 
iwallel  to  form  a  rope.  This  rope 
is  drawn  out  into  a  smaller  and 
smaller  size  until  it  can  be  spun  in¬ 
to  yarn.  The  purpo.se  is  to  produce 
a  fine  smooth  thread  that  can  be 
woven  into  fabrics  with  twills  and 
surface  interests.  Worsteds  look 
more  familiar  than  woolens  before 
the  finishing  process.  You  sell  wor¬ 
steds  as  serge,  gabardines,  wool 
crepes,  coverts,  and  some  men’s  suit¬ 
ings.  Generally,  worsteds  are  a 
strong  fabric  that  hold  pleats  and 
seldom  sag.  They  may.  how’ever, 
get  “shiny”  in  wear. 

Felt  is  a  firm  fabric  in  which  the 
wool  fibers  have  been  welded  into 
a  solid  mass  by  heat,  moisture  and 
pressure.  Felts  may  also  be  woven 
and  pressed. 

In  selling  always  remember  that 
most  woolen  fabrics  are  very  easy 
to  sew. 

Your  wool  stocks  will  include 
popular  price  coatings  in  staples  and 
novelties,  popular  price  suitings  and 
dress  fabrics,  novelty  dress  fabrics 
and  staples,  some  very  popular 
priced  fabrics.  You  may  also  have  a 
stock  of  treasure  woolens  including 
the  finest  coatings  and  suitings  of¬ 


fered  in  high  priced  apparel.  These 
should  include  some  fine  dress  fab¬ 
rics  of  medium  weight  as  well 
sheer  tropical  woolens. 

Coats 

Present  your  coatings  and  suit¬ 
ings  with  a  style  story.  Y’ou  must 
know  how  the  finest  coats  are  cut 
this  year.  Ask  your  customer  if  she 
will  use  fur.  Be  able  to  tell  her 
about  the  smart  fashions  in  furs,  as 
well  as  where  in  your  store  she  can 
buy  fur  trimming.  If  she  tells  you 
she  has  fur,  rejoice  with  her  in 
this  fine  saving.  If  she  has  in  mind 
a  coat  or  suit  without  fur  be  sure 
you  know  the  style  story  of  this 
year’s  fashion  that  will  make  your 
conversation  on  untrimmed  coats  of 
real  interest. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  urge  your  cus¬ 
tomers  away  from  your  black  and 
brown  staples  into  your  stocks  of 
bright  colors  or  novelties.  Once  a 
wotnan  has  a  bright  colored  camel’s 
hair  or  cashmere  coat  or  suit,  she 
will  want  another  much  sooner  than 
the  woman  who  buys  black  and  has 
no  other  fashion  prospect  than  “an¬ 
other  black  coat”.  Ask  every  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  a  coating  if  she  is 
planning  to  make  a  new  suit  after 
her  coat  is  finished.  Introduce  the 
subject  of  suits  whenever  possible. 
They  are  not  only  style-right,  but 
every  suiting  sale  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  increased  business.  Be  sure 
you  know  the  pattern  number  of  an 
easy-to-make  loose  fitting  model  or  a 
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coat  on  swagger  lines,  as  these  can 
lie  made  by  anybody.  Tailored  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  canvas  is  inserted 
are  not  as  hard  as  they  sound  but 
present  a  fitting  problem  that  makes 
them  right  for  the  exceptional  sewer. 

Children’s  coats  are  very  easy  to 
make  and  a  beginner  can  make  an 
unlined  raglan  coat. 

In  selling  fabrics  for  coats  and 
suits,  when  your  customer  has  de¬ 
cided  on  the  fabric  she  likes,  con¬ 
sult  her  alKHtt  the  amount  of  yard¬ 
age.  and  do  the  final  arithmetic 
quickly,  saying:  “This  coating  will 
only  amount  to  $1.50  more.”  Often 
you  can  sell  a  Ix'tter  fabric  in  this 
way.  You  can  also  sell  her  extra 
yardage,  if  you  ask.  “Would  you 
like  me  to  cut  an  extra  yard  for  a 
plain  skirt?  Many  people  like  a 
skirt  of  their  coat  fabric.” 

Once  the  coat  is  decided  upon,  the 
question  of  lining  is  part  of  your 
customer's  problem  and  should  be 
spoken  of  at  once.  Your  store  will 
want  to  sell  your  customer  a  lining 
and  you  should  know  enough  about 
the  linings  and  where  they  are  so 
that  you  can  direct  her  to  “a  silk 
at  .such  and  such  a  price”  ...  “a 
rayon  that  will  make  an  excellent 
lining”  .  .  .  “taflfeta.  a  high  fashion 
for  coat  linings  this  year.”  Whenever 
possible  have  a  few  samples  of  lin¬ 
ings  on  an  easily  reached  card  at  the 
end  of  the  counter.  If  it  is  a  sport 
coat,  don’t  overlook  the  possibility 
of  a  wool  lining. 

Be  sure  that  your  coat  and  suit 
customers  understand  the  difference 
between  the  interlining  sold  for 
warmth  in  winter  and  the  soft  can¬ 
vas  or  muslin  interlining  that  many 


patterns  recommend  to  hold  the 
lajK*!  and  collars  of  coats  and  suits 
in  shape. 

^  ool  Dress  Fabrics 

Your  dress  woolens  of  high  cpiali- 
ty  must  he  sold  with  the  season’s 
latest  fashion  news.  You  must  know 
skirt  lengths  atid  if  skirts  are  flared 
or  i)leated  .  .  .  You  must  know  about 
adjustable  pique  collars  and  cuffs. 
You  mu.st  know  the  latest  style  in 
belts,  and  when  you  tell  it  lcx)k  at 
your  customer’s  waist  line,  and  re- 
memlKT  that  colored  belts  and  wide 
lx,‘lts  are  for  the  slim  and  self  fab¬ 
ric  belts  and  narrow  belts  for  the 
ix)rtly. 

The  type  of  simple  woolen  dress 
worn  in  large  numbers  by  college 
and  high  school  girls  and  young 
business  women  is  very  easy  to 
make.  Look  for  a  good  pattern  and 
recommend  it  often,  working  out 
with  the  girls  the  thought  of  change¬ 
able  accessories.  Be  sure  you  know 
the  style  story,  as  young  people  are 
very  alert  to  the  correct  thing. 

Your  staple  .serges  and  plaids 
make  children’s  pleated  skirts  and 
you  will  want  to  sell  the  mothers 
of  growing  girls  more  of  your  light¬ 
weight  woolens,  because  they  are 
style-right,  wear  well  and  protect 
health. 

Your  jerseys  and  novelty  jerseys 
make  simple  dresses  of  real  interest 
and  are  favorites  with  young  people. 
To  increase  the  sale  of  popular  price 
novelties  don’t  overlook  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  suggest  them  for  easy  to 
make  jumper  blouses  of  the  type 
worn  both  winter  and  summer.  The 
short  sleeve  jumpers  in  the  summer 
are  cut  in  two  pieces  and  can  be 


cut  out  and  finished  in  half  a  day. 
If  you  promote  them  as  an  ea.sy-to- 
make  style  novelty,  many  customers 
will  make  two  or  three.  /\  table 
model  of  a  made-up  jum]x*r  will 
help. 

Remember  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  all  woolens  must  lx*  jtre- 
shrunk  lx*fore  they  are  made  up. 
Ask  your  buyer  what  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

The  following  notes  will  help  you 
in  selling  more  wool. 

\Yool  fabrics  fit  and  do  not  re¬ 
strict  IkkIv  movements.  \V(X)1  is  soft, 
with  good  wearing  qualities.  It  is 
light,  and  keeps  out  heat  from  the 
sun.  and  hitter  cold.  Wool  is  ther¬ 
mostatic.  Each  tiny  fiber  holding 
minute  air  pockets  interlocks  to  form 
an  insulating  system,  that  regulates 
lx)dy  temperature.  You  cool  off 
slowly  and  so.  do  not  catch  cold. 
You  do  not  overheat  as  quickly. 

W’ool  is  ahsorlxnt  and  porous. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture  says.  “Wool  absorbs 
moisture  rapidly  without  feeling  wet 
and  slow  evaporation  avoids  chilling 
the  body.” 

Wool  burns  less  quickly  than  any 
other  fabric.  Wool  has  ela.stic  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  important  in  holding 
the  original  shape  of  the  garment. 
Wool  does  not  wrinkle  easily.  And 
the  steam  from  a  hot  water  faucet 
is  usually  enough  to  remove 
wrinkles. 

Wool  is  made  in  many  weights. 
The  heavy  woolens  worn  by  Vic¬ 
torians  in  unheated  houses  are  re¬ 
placed  to<lay  by  20th  century  light 
weight  fabrics  which  are  comfortable 
even  in  the  hottest  rooms. 
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Silk  moths  emerging  from  roroons.  Feeding  silkworms  in  a  Japanese  mill. 
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I  HOPE  you  can  feel  the  thrilling 
appeal  of  beauty  and  romance 
that  silk  has  stirred  in  women 
century  after  century  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Silks  of  the  highest  quality  have 
been  the  fabrics  of  elegance  and 
beauty  in  royal  courts  everywhere. 
These  rich  old  silks  were  costly,  and 
silks  of  equal  beauty  that  come  from 
the  looms  of  France  and  the  Orient 
today  are  still  costly. 

Your  stock  may  contain  heautiful 
examples  of  modern  silks  priced  so 
that  people  can  afford  to  wear  them. 
You  may  in  addition  sell  a  small 
collection  of  de  luxe  silks.  If  your 
department  does  not  include  any 
silk,  this  treasure  story  will  interest 
you  even  though  it  does  not  fit  into 
your  day’s  sales. 

All  threads  woven  into  fabrics 
called  silk  are  spun  by  the  tiny  silk 
worm  in  his  effort  to  build  a  cocoon. 
These  cocoons  are  floated  in  basins 
of  hot  water  and  unwound  by  the 
patient  fingers  of  girls  or  children  in 
China  and  Japan.  Tiny  fingers,  red 
from  the  heat  of  the  water,  catch  the 
threads  of  about  eight  cocoons  and 
twist  them  together  as  they  work. 
These  soft  strands  of  silk  (ecru  or 
yellow  in  color)  are  wound  in 
skeins,  wrapped  carefully  in  bales 
of  matting  and  shipped  to  us  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Here  our  great  mills  sort  silk  fib¬ 
ers  for  quality  and  prepare  them  for 
spinning  and  weaving  one  or  an¬ 


other  of  the  fabrics  familiar  to  all  of 
us:  satin,  taffeta,  crepe,  chiffon, 
georgette,  semi-sheers,  riblx'd  silk, 
ix'bble  crejx;,  moss  crejx?  or  Jac¬ 
quard  effects,  etc.  You  sell  these 
silks  dyed  in  lovely  colors  or  print¬ 
ed  in  gay  designs. 

Your  customer  likes  the  feel  of 
silk.  She  wants  it  soft  with  a  “full 
hand”,  and  she  is  right,  for  pure 
silks  of  this  type  are  among  the  most 
costly  fabrics  created. 

Because  most  of  us  cannot  afford 
the  heavier  pure  silks,  modern  in¬ 
dustry  offers  us  beautiful  silks 
weighted  to  suggest  this  luxury.  It 
is  im|X)rtant  that  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  terms : 

Pure  Dye  Silks:  “Goods  contain¬ 
ing  silk  or  silk  and  other  fiber  or 
fibers  shall  not  be  designated  pure 
dye  if  they  contain  in  the  finished 
state  more  than  10%  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  other  than  silk  except  black, 
which  shall  not  exceed  15%” — ^This 
definition  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  trade. 

Weighted  Silks:  Weighted  silk  is 
passed  through  a  solution  in  which 
tin,  lead  or  other  metallic  .salts  are 
melted  so  that  the  silk  absorbs 
“weight”.  It  is  dyed  and  finished  in 
sejiarate  operations. 

Boiling  off  the  gum  lessens  the 
weight  of  all  silks.  When  this  nat¬ 
ural  gum  is  replaced  by  weighting 


you  have  a  fine  fabric — all  the  better 
silks  are  “weighted”  to  produce  ef¬ 
fects  important  to  fashion.  “Too 
thin”  silks  are  weighted  to  add  to 
their  sales  appeal.  Except  in  abuse 
weighted  silks  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  most  satisfactory  in  wear. 

Pure  Silks  are  those  Ixauty  fab¬ 
rics  covered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  definition  for  pure 
dye.  You  may  have  access  to  an 
old  attic  or  museum  collection  where 
silk  garments  of  another  day  testify 
to  the  enduring  quality  of  the  old 
pure  silks.  Your  pure  silk  stocks 
today  have  the  same  quality. 

You  Work  in  the  Silk  Department 

Do  not  confuse  your  mind  in  sell¬ 
ing  with  technical  matters.  The  im¬ 
portant  sales  story  for  all  silk  fab¬ 
rics  is  style,  and  this  style  story  is 
always  changing.  One  season,  flat 
crepe  is  all  important  in  fashion. 
Another  season  rough  crepe  or  satin 
is  the  newest  thing.  Be  sure  that  you 
know  the  latest  fashion  news  in 
weave  and  color. 

Think  of  your  silk  stocks  as  a 
whole  succession  of  gala  fashions. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  season 
you  have  cool  washable  shirtings 
for  the  ever-recurrent  shirtwaist 
dress.  Your  collection  of  spring  and 
summer  prints  include  tie  silk  de¬ 
signs  and  conventional  patterns  for 
everyday  dresses;  larger  and  more 
widely  spaced  designs  for  dress  oc¬ 
casions.  gay  floral  designs  on  white 
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Kenieinl)er  that  you  are  working  not  wrinkle  as  easily  as  others  and 
in  a  style  department.  Divide  your  that  wrinkles  shake  out  of  other 
silk  st(K.'ks  into  the  price  lines  of  silks  when  they  are  hung  up  over- 
ready-to-wear  dresses,  for  you  will  night.  If  another  of  your  staple  fab- 
find  that  your  customers  think  this  rics  repels  spots  and  so  needs  less 
way  ttK).  A  girl  who  buys  dresses  fretjuent  cleaning,  mention  it.  Nat- 
under  $10  wants  a  less  expensive  urally,  you  will  not  make  claims  for 
fabric  than  the  woman  who  pays  your  fabrics  that  are  not  true.  Your 
from  $25  to  $35  for  a  dress.  Your  Iniyer  will  tell  you  what  to  say. 
de  lu.xe  fabrics  compare  with  dresses  Your  staple  stocks  include  silk 

that  sell  for  more  than  $50  and  $85.  linings  and  you  and  the  girls  in  the 
If  a  customer  seems  amazed  at  the  woolen  department  should  c(X)per- 
price  of  .some  de  luxe  fabric,  explain  ate  so  that  the  linings  for  woolen 
to  her  that  this  is  the  type  of  silk  garments  can  be  sold  intelligently, 
used  in  $85  dresses.  .Xnd  as  you  Inform  yourself  on  all  the  fine  points 
show  her  a  less  exj)ensive  fabric  l)e  of  a  lining.  It  must  lie  smooth  and 
careful  not  to  make  her  “feel  cheap”,  slip  easily.  It  must  wear  well ;  it 
Say,  “Ready-to-wear  dresses  from  must  not  crock.  The  linings  for  fur 
$15  to  $25  are  made  of  fabrics  like  coats  must  be  doubly  durable  be- 
the.se.”  If  you  are  surprised  at  the  cause  of  the  weight  of  the  garment, 
prices  of  some  of  your  silks,  be  care-  When  a  dress  fabric  is  practical  for 
ful  never  to  convey  this  to  your  cus-  a  suit  lining,  try  to  sell  additional 
tomer,  and  try  to  learn  something  yardage  for  a  blouse  to  match, 
about  comparative  quality,  because  When  the  suit  permits,  suggest  a 
it  is  to  your  own  advantage  to  sell  tunic  blouse.  If  your  store  has  a 
l)etter  merchandise.  treasure  assortment  of  deluxe  silks 

you  will  need  a  bit  of  a  change  in 
Staples  your  selling  technique.  Read  all 

al)out  .selling  high-priced  fabrics  in 
Staple  black  and  white  silk  stocks  [J^rt  'I'hree,  Chapter  Six. 
should  lx?  guarded  with  great  care  .  .  r  o-n 

so  that  they  are  always  fresh  and  Characteristics  of  Silk 

clean.  Present  them  by  unrolling  Silk  is  the  strongest  thread  in  the 
an  end  and  feeling  of  it  as  if  you  textile  industry, 
liked  the  feel.  Pass  the  end  to  your  Silk  has  elasticity  and  once 

customer  so  that  she  can  feel  it  tfx)  stretched  swings  back  into  shape, 
and  if  she  is  wearing  gloves,  sug-  (You  prove  this  every  day  in  the 
gest  that  she  take  them  off.  Your  knees  of  your  silk  stockings.) 
stajile  silks  will  lx.*  priced  in  differ-  Silk  has  a  jx^rmanent  lustre  and 
cut  groups.  Know  the  difference  a  jx^rmanent  softness. 

Ix-tween  the  price  groiqis  so  that  Silks  do  not  pull  at  the  seams  un- 
you  can  explain  that  the  color  of  less  the  garment  is  fitted  too  tightly, 
the  black  is  richer  in  your  more  ex-  and  all  silks  wear  well  and  clean 
ix'u.sivc  fabric.  That  certain  silks  do  well  except  in  abuse. 


grounds  for  summer  afternoon 
dresses.  There  are  wash  silks  for 
sports;  plain  silks  in  all  the  new 
summer  colors  for  every  type  of 
dress ;  semi-sheers  in  dark  staple 
tones  and  in  summer  colors.  For 
gay  summer  dancing  you  have  gala 
printed  crepes  and  chiffons. 

Your  winter  stocks  abound  in  rich 
silks  of  warm  coloring  for  the  “little 
dress”  that  brightens  up  a  winter 
wardrobe.  Black  silks  come  up  in 
.sales,  during  the  winter.  Your  de 
luxe  novelties  and  rich  matelasses 
are  u.sed  for  blouses,  tunics  and 
dresses.  Gala  evenings,  .social  func¬ 
tions  of  every  kind,  are  reflected  in 
the  rich  beauty  of  your  winter  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Increase  staple  sales  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  basic  dress  with 
interchanged  accessories. 

Many  of  your  silks  are  Ixxight 
for  children  and  growing  girls.  Try 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  first 
silk  dress,  that  is  such  an  important 
milestone  in  any  young  girl’s  life. 

You  sell  silks  for  underwear,  too. 
Many  women  make  their  underwear 
because  they  cannot  buy  the  quality 
fabric  they  want  ready-made  except 
at  too  high  a  price. 

Be  sure  to  obtain  jxirmission  to 
visit  your  pattern  department  regu¬ 
larly,  listing  the  pattern  numbers 
that  you  feel  will  be  most  helpful 
in  creating  from  your  silk  fabrics 
the  tyjx;  of  dress  your  customer  will 
be  proud  to  wear.  Choose  the  fash¬ 
ions  you  like.  Include  styles  for 
young  people,  old  people,  and  con¬ 
servative  people.  Visit  your  ready- 
to-wear  department  and  watch  all 
window  displays.  Read  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  in  fashion  magazines.  Call 
your  customer’s  attention  to  the 
trimming  details  of  the  made-up 
models  on  your  floor  or  the  models 
in  your  display  posters. 


Silk  in  an  attention-rompelling  window  diitplay 
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Velvet  has  always  bt'cn  a 
fabric  of  elegance.  Your  new 
velvet  stock  has  the  same  appeal 
of  richness  and  beauty  that  has  made 
for  the  continued  success  of  velvet 
from  the  day  of  its  introduction 
centuries  ago.  As  you  unhook  the 
velvet  in  your  display,  both  you  and 
your  customer  will  thrill  anew  to  the 
beauty  of  color,  the  play  of  light  and 
the  depth  of  the  pile.  Anyone  who 
touches  a  piece  of  velvet  can  under¬ 
stand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
fabric  of  kings  in  centuries  past,  and 
in  our  modern  day  a  fabric  that 
women  return  to  purchase  year  after 
year. 

\'elvet  plays  an  important  part  in 
present  day  fashions.  Many  of  your 
customers  will  buy  it  for  evening 
gowns  for  grand  occasions.  Others 
will  want  velvet  for  a  late  afternoon 
dress  or  a  long  skirted  costume  of 
semi-formal  character.  Still  others 
want  a  short  skirted  Sunday  dress, 
a  tea  gown,  a  tunic  blouse  or  the  fab¬ 
ric  for  an  evening  wrap,  or  day-time 
coat  or  a  suit. 

The  velvets  made  today  have  all 
the  soft  pliability  required  of  mod¬ 
ern  fashions.  Be  sure  you  know  the 
fashion  story  of  leisure  hours  and 
evening  festivity  that  is  required  to 
sell  them  with  success.  Draped 
evening  gowns  and  models  that  are 
shirred  require  the  softest  of  soft 
fabrics.  A  soft  fabric  with  a  heavier 
hand  is  used  for  daytime  and  cock¬ 
tail  dresses,  while  coats  and  suits  re¬ 
quire  velvet  of  a  sturdier  weave. 
Evening  wraps  and  the  saucy  little 
jackets  worn  for  flattery  with  eve¬ 
ning  fashions  can  be  made  from  any 
velvet  that  attracts  your  customer’s 
fancy. 

Selling  Colors 

While  black  far  outsells  colors  in 
the  velvet  department,  you  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  sell  color,  for 
in  this  way  you  can  really  increase 
velvet  sales.  Introduce  the  subject 
of  color  with  a  little  flattery :  “The 
black  is  beautiful,  but  this  blue  is  so 
becoming  to  you.”  Or,  “Colors  are 
so  style-right  this  season,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  not  find  gray  more 
flattering  than  black.”  Every  time 
you  turn  a  customer  towards  color, 
the  more  likely  she  will  return  to 


you  for  more  velvet  in  another  color. 

Large  women  (38  bust  and  over  ) 
are  often  afraid  that  velvet  will  make 
them  look  larger.  In  discussing  such 
fears  suggest  your  dull  surface  in 
dark  colors  or  dull  pastels.  Any  dull 
surface  will  make  a  woman  look 
smaller.  Short  pile  and  panne  vel¬ 
vets  add  no  bulk  to  the  figure,  and 
the  pattern  too  can  be  slenderizing. 
Look  up  a  pattern  number  to  u.se  in 
these  sales  discussions. 

In  selling  quality,  or  an  expensive 
velvet  compared  to  one  of  lesser 
price,  place  your  fabrics  side  by  side 
in  a  good  light,  so  that  your  custom¬ 
er  can  look  straight  down  into  the 
pile.  When  the  pile  is  erect,  the  light 
strikes  it  evenly  without  shading  and 
you  know  that  the  pieces  of  tlie  fin¬ 
ished  garment  that  will  be  cut  at 
different  angles  can  be  joined  to  in¬ 
sure  a  perfect  shading.  \’elvets  that 
do  not  have  this  characteristic  must 
be  made  up  in  straight  lines,  or  the 
seams  look  off  tone. 

Style  and  Luxury 

Think  of  your  prices,  even  your 
high  prices,  with  enthusiasm.  \’el- 
vet  is  of  a  luxury  nature  aufl  your 
customer  knows  its  cost.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  price,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  construction  of  your  fabric : 
“This  is  an  all  silk  velvet” ;  “This  is 
a  silk  back  with  rayon  pile.”  Do  the 
arithmetic  to  yourself  once  a  woman 
is  deciding  between  two  fabrics.  You 
can  often  interest  her  in  the  more 
expensive  fabric  if  you  say,  “This  is 
beautiful,  and  it  will  only  cost  $2.00 
more  for  the  whole  dress.” 

Your  velvet  department  attracts 
customers  who  can  afford  luxury. 
Some  can  afford  more  luxury  than 
others.  But  because  of  this  strong 
luxury  appeal  you  will  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  style  in  all  your  selling. 
Ask  for  the  very  best  style  informa¬ 
tion  from  your  buyer.  Look  at  made- 
up  dresses  of  velvet  in  ready-to-wear 
departments.  Make  note  of  the 
trimmings,  colors,  and  general  cut. 

Search  your  pattern  stocks  for 
suitable  designs  to  be  made  up  in 
velvet.  You  should  know  the  pat¬ 
tern  number  of  a  simple,  smart  dress 
that  requires  the  least  yardage,  and 
suggest  it  to  your  customer  who  is 
perhaps  doing  arithmetic  in  her  own 


head.  .\sk  her,  once  you  have  her 
interest  on  two  fabrics:  “How  many 
yards  did  you  think  you  would 
need?”  "Have  you  seen  Pattern 
Xo.  ?”  “If  you  like  this  style,  it 

requires  only  . ”  A  suggestion 

on  the  price  of  the  total  will  often 
close  a  sale. 

Because  all  pile  fabric  must  be  cut 
running  in  one  direction  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  fabric  list  of  your 
pattern  suggests  velvet.  If  it  does 
not,  acUl  one-quarter  yard  to  allow 
for  cutting  the  dress  in  one  direction. 

\’elvets  are  often  sold  for  little 
children’s  coats  and  dresses.  If  you 
have  enthusiastic  grandmothers  or 
aunts  among  your  sewing  customers, 
tell  them  about  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  velvet  fashions  you  see  in 
ready-to-wear ;  the  thought  will 
often  suggest  a  “present.” 

You  can  sell  a  great  deal  of  yard¬ 
age  in  velvets  for  tunic  blouses  and 
short  blouses  for  wear  with  skiits. 
Be  sure  you  know  your  style  .story 
in  making  tins  suggestion. 

Suggest  a  velvet  wedding  to  your 
customer  who  is  to  be  a  winter 
bride.  If  she  prefers  satin,  she  may 
lx*  persuaded  that  her  bridesmaids 
would  make  a  beautiful  picture 
dressed  in  velvet.  In  this  sugge.stion. 
include  the  flower  girl  and  page  boy. 

X^elvet  is  a  beauty  fabric  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  side  you  turn  it,  and  for 
this  reason,  velvet  coats  need  no  lin¬ 
ing.  unless  they  must  be  interlined 
for  warmth.  In  little  jackets,  lin¬ 
ings  are  affectation,  so  encourage 
your  customers  to  bind  the  seams  or 
turn  them  in  and  stitch  them  on 
each  edge. 

Velveteens 

\’elveteens,  often  sold  in  the  vel¬ 
vet  department,  have  a  style  story 
all  their  own,  and  have  a  place  defin¬ 
itely  in  the  sports  picture.  Even  the 
beautiful  high  priced  velveteens 
made  in  England  are  entirely  con¬ 
structed  of  cotton,  and  so  have  little 
warmth  in  spite  of  their  rich,  warm 
appearance.  Velveteens  wear  very 
well  and  can  be  recommended  for 
dress  as  well  as  utility  garments  for 
growing  children.  Many  velveteens 
are  washable.  Do  not  recommend 
washing  to  a  customer  without  the 
approval  of  your  buyer. 
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merchandise  you  sell 


chapter  Five 


Man-Made 

Fabrics 


ONE  rtf  the  sensational  wonders 
of  the  20th  century  is  dis¬ 
played  in  your  fabric  depart¬ 
ment  every  day,  in  the  shimmering 
beauty  of  textiles  created  entirely  by 
the  art  of  chemistry. 

In  1923  at  a  meeting  of  retailers 
and  manufacturers  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  name  rayon 
was  adopted  for  fabrics  constructed 
by  chemistry  and  previously  called 
“artificial  silk.”  Other  manufactur¬ 
ers,  featuring  different  chemical 
processes  call  their  products  by 
other  names.  Be  sure  you  follow 
the  policy  of  your  store  in  the  sale 
of  all  synthetic  fabrics.  Some  stores 
feature  these  varied  yarns  and  con¬ 
structions  b}'  the  term  rayon,  and 
others  use  a  manufacturer’s  trade¬ 
name. 

Your  piece  goods  customers  buy 


rayon  for  the  beauty  of  the  fabric 
quite  apart  from  its  price.  Speak 
of  the  draping  quality  of  rayons. 
Show  your  wide  assortment  of 
colors  with  pride.  Point  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers  the  fashion  interest  of  vari¬ 
ous  weaves  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fabric. 

.'Xs  in  other  fabrics,  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  style,  up-to-the-minute  interpre¬ 
tations  of  everything  new  in  style 
including  attractive  novelties  and 
multitu(les  of  color.  Think  of  the 
fabrics  as  dresses — whole  proces¬ 
sions  of  dresses  for  all  kinds  of  occa¬ 
sions  and  festivities.  To  increase 
sales  suggest  them  for  blouses  and 
tunics.  Rayons  of  merit  are  bighly 
regarded  as  coat  linings.  Sell  rayons 
for  underwear  and  lounging  paja¬ 
mas.  l)(jn’t  overlook  the  style  possi¬ 
bilities  of  your  prints.  You  can  often 
write  a  very  large  sales  check  if 


yon  interest  a  customer  in  curtains 
or  bedsprea<ls  and  draperies. 

In  selling  it  is  always  interesting 
to  know  your  subject  well  and  the 
‘following  notes  will  help  in  answer¬ 
ing  many  questions.  Remember  the 
customer  who  comes  to  your  de¬ 
partment  is  interested  in  a  garment 
and  wants  your  sympathy  in  her 
iTr'qblem  of  selection.  The  only  rea- 
■’Son  she  asks  more  (juestions  about 
^raVpn  than  about  other  fabrics  is  l)e- 
cdil^P  of  the  amazingly  rapid  devel- 
opinent  of  rayon  in  the  last  few 
years.  Wdien  you  have  your  store’s 
C).  K.  emphasize  the  fact  that  these 
new  fabrics  of  yours  require  none 
of  the  old  time  cautions  in  washing 
that  many  of  your  customers  may 
still  remember.  Today’s  rayons  re¬ 
quire  the  same  care  and  handling 
that  is  given  to  other  fine  fabrics. 
White  rayons  do  not  turn  yellow  in 
washing  or  wear. 

Characteristics  of  Rayon  Yarns 

Made  by  macbine,  all  rayons  are 
basically  a  firm  uniform  yarn  need¬ 
ing  no  artificial  weighting.  All  cus¬ 
tomers  are  interested  in  the  per¬ 
manency  of  finish.  As  these  yarns 
themselves  are  made  either  dull  or 
bright,  the  dullness  or  lustre  of  the 
fabric  will  not  wear  off.  Some  fab¬ 
rics  are  softer  than  others — .some  do 
not  shrink.  Others  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  dye  and  permit  cross  dyes.  Some 
are  more  sensitive  to  heat. 

Because  yarns  differ  chemically, 
it  is  helpful  to  classify  what  these 
of  the  chemist,  but  in  tbe  idcntifica- 
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Above:  WindiiiK  man-made  yariiti.  Below:  Inspecting  the  yarn. 


tion  of  both  woven  fabrics  in  piece 
goods  and  garments  and  knitted 
differences  mean  not  only  in  terms 
garments  sold  in  your  store. 


VISCOSE  PROCESS:  Discov¬ 
ered  in  England  by  Cross  and  Bevan 
in  1892,  and  spinning  was  developed 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  bv  the 


Viscose  Company.  Vegetable  cel¬ 
lulose  (usually  wood  pulp)  is 
brought  into  solution  by  caustic 
soda  and  the  resulting  alkali  cellu¬ 
lose  is  treated  chemically  and  forced 
through  spinnerets  into  acid  which 
neutralizes  the  caustic  and  converts 
the  cellulose  xanthate  into  a  pure  re¬ 
generated  cellulose  thread.  (Sold  in 
your  store  as  Crown  Rayon,  Du¬ 
pont,  Enka,  Spun  I.o,  Tubize  and 
others.) 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
PROCESS :  Was  originated  in 
Switzerland  by  Maudin  and  .Schut- 
zenberger  in  1869,  but  it  was  not 
until  1^5  that  the  spinning  of  fila¬ 
ments  was  patented  in  this  country 
by  Arthur  Little.  In  1904  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  further  developed  by  the 
Dreyfus  brothers,  but  was  not  made 
for  general  commercial  acceptance 
until  the  Celanese  yarn  was  intro¬ 
duced  just  after  the  war.  In  it  the 
chemists  use  a  pure  cotton  cellulose 
dissolved  into  cellulose  acetate  by 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  other 
chemicals.  This  solution  is  forced 
through  spinnerets  into  warm  air 
where  the  solvent  evaporates,  leav¬ 
ing  threads  of  an  acetate  of  cellulose 
remarkable  for  its  softness.  (Sold 
in  your  store  as  Celanese ;  Seraceta ; 
•Acele:  and  Eastman.) 

CUPRAMMONIUM  PRO¬ 
CESS:  First  discovered  by 

Schweitzer  in  1857.  Developed  in 
1897  as  commercially  successful. 
Cellulose  in  the  form  of  pure  cotton 
linters  disolved  by  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper-oxide.  The  solu¬ 
tion.  forced  through  holes  of  spin¬ 
nerets,  is  precipitated  in  an  acid 
bath.  Unique  “stretch-spinning” 
process  which  draws  out  the  fila¬ 
ments  during  the  process  of  coagu¬ 
lation  permits  the  spinning  of  fine 
filaments.  Sold  in  your  store  as 
“Remberg.” 

SPUN  RAYON  :  Rayon  yarn  is 
made  up  of  continuous  filaments 
twisted  together.  Spun  rayon  yarn 
is  made  by  cutting  rayon  filaments 
to  a  definite  staple  length  and  spin¬ 
ning  them  with  a  twist  into  yarn 
on  cotton,  silk  or  wool  spinning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  making  of  cut  rayon  staple 
is  similar  to  filament  rayon  up 
through  the  spinneret.  There  the 
filaments  from  a  number  of  spin¬ 
nerets  are  drawn  off  together  in 
rope  form,  chopped,  washed  and 
bleached  in  a  continuous  operation. 
The  chopped  fiber  is  shipped  in 
bales  to  the  yarn  spinner.  You  sell 
this  as  Crown  Spun  Rayon ;  Spun 
Dupont  Rayons ;  Spun  Celanese ; 
Spun  Eastman  and  Spun  Enka. 
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A  window  display  of  rolton  piere  goods 
and  finished  garments  for  Itearh  wear. 


T(  )1)AY  it  is  not  entmgh  that  a 
fabric  be  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Modern  day  shopi>ers  de¬ 
mand  that  it  also  have  style  anti 
beauty.  Cotton  can  be  made  into 
fabrics  of  real  beauty  that  fit  right¬ 
ly  into  the  spt)rts  clothes  and  for¬ 
mal  fashions  of  our  summer  style 
picture.  Think  of  your  cottons  as 
the  height  of  fashion.  Present  your 
de  luxe  cottons  with  a  style  story 
and  build  profit  for  your  store.  You 
will  of  course,  sell  many  cottons  for 
house  dresses,  children’s  clothes  and 
other  utilities  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  these  same  customers  do  not 
also  rejoice  in  your  style  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Increase  the  Unit  Sale 

Because  of  its  price,  the  large  bulk 
of  your  cotton  stock  shoidd  sell 
rapidly  and  much  can  be  done  to 
speed  these  sales  to  greater  volume 
by  the  arrangement  of  your  stocks 
and  selling  signs.  This  volume  busi¬ 
ness  of  plain  and  printed  chambray, 
poplin,  gingham,  broadcloth,  sheer 
goods,  and  crepes  can  be  increased. 
Once  your  customer  has  decided  on 
her  fabric  try  to  think  of  a  new  way 
to  add  to  the  yardage.  In  sewing  for 
little  chidren.  who  need  so  many 
changes,  mothers  often  make  up 
from  four  to  a  dozen  dresses  by  the 
same  pattern.  It’s  easier  and  quick¬ 
er  to  cut  and  make  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  might  tactfully  re¬ 
mind  them  of  this.  Many  liouse 
dresses  are  made  by  women  with 
difficult  fitting  problems,  and  here 
again,  it  would  be  easier  for  your 
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customer  to  make  several  garments 
at  once,  using  the  fitting  of  the  first 
garment  to  correct  the  garments  cut 
later,  and  so  save  lots  of  time  and 
trouble.  Suggest  trimming  varia¬ 
tions  to  change  the  model  so  that 
no  one  will  recognize  it.  These  meth- 
(kIs  can  be  applied  to  easily  made 
blouses  and  shirtwaists,  but  they  do 
not  apply  in  selling  style  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Style  Cottons 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  group 
your  style  cottons  together  and  make 
the  showing  as  interesting  as  jx)s- 
sihle.  Fir. St  you  should  know  the 
style  possibilities  of  each  fabric.  Is 
it,  for  instance,  correct  for  summer 
dance  dresses?  If  so,  what  is  this 
season’s  fashion  news  in  cut,  color 
and  trimming?  Your  pattern  de¬ 
partment  will  l)e  able  to  tell  you. 

Be  sure  to  check  up  on  the  bath¬ 
ing  suit  fashion  story  and  profit  by 
any  fashion  that  allows  you  to  sell 
fabrics  for  smart  beach  clothes.  Here 
again  encourage  your  customer  to 
make  at  least  two  garments,  using 
the  same  pattern  and  varying  it  with 
a  different  fabric  and  trimming. 

F.mphasize  the  style  importance 
of  your  sports  fabric,  for  the  im- 
jMirtant  vacation  dress.  Be  sure  you 
know  the  latest  news  in  graduation 
fashions.  Make  a  study  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  used  in  children’s  clothes. 
Check  up  on  the  washable  trimmings 
in  your  notion  department. 


Staple  Cottons 

Your  staple  cotton  stocks  are  the 
profit  .s|X)t  of  the  section.  Here 
mothers  come  to  you  for  boys’  suit¬ 
ings,  men’s  and  Ixjys’  shirtings,  and 
cotton  for  underwear  of  a  durable 
nature.  .Arrange  a  display  that  sug¬ 
gests  this  story.  One  month  you  can 
feature  sewing  for  younger  daugh¬ 
ters,  another  month  sewing  for  in¬ 
fants.  again  underwear  and  fine  sew¬ 
ing.  .'\.sk  your  buyer  for  signs  to 
carry  the  story.  Change  them  fre- 
(luently  so  that  people  will  know 
that  your  staple  department  is  alive 
and  functioning. 

Your  cotton  staples  are  interest¬ 
ing  merchandise.  Here  you  sell  the 
fine  weaves  for  tiny  babies’  clothes 
and  make  friends  with  exjjectant 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  Here 
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you  sell  the  fabrics  for  graduation, 
confirmation  and  gala  evenings  as 
well  as  those  suited  to  delicate,  fine 
needlew'ork.  Suggest  tucking  and 
hemstitching,  for  they  are  the  basis 
of  neckwear  and  blouses  of  real 
l)eauty  as  well  as  the  extra  business 
in  table  and  bed  covers.  If  you  do 
not  carry  proper  fabrics  for  needle¬ 
women  who  do  fine  work,  and  you 
think  you  can  sell  them,  tell  your 
buyer  what  it  is  they  want. 

Your  cotton  department  is  an  all 
year  round  piece  goods  department. 
In  winter,  feature  a  style  story  in 
connection  with  tweed-like  cottons 
that  growing  girls  wear  to  school. 
Emphasize  the  helpful  qualities  of 
these  fabrics  that  wash  and  wear  so 
well.  Check  up  on  the  patterns  that 
will  help  you  in  presenting  a  winter 
style  story. 

Don’t  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
.selling  institutions  and  schools  what¬ 
ever  needs  they  have.  If  you 
know  the  teacher  or  person  in 
charge  of  buying  for  an  orphange, 
old  ladies’  home,  or  school,  etc., 
learn  all  you  can  about  their  needs 
lx)th  as  to  quality  and  price. 

Your  store  might  through  this 
effort  secure  some  very  interesting 
business.  Should  you  learn  of  any¬ 
one  who  is  making  curtains  for  a 
hotel  or  buying  cotton  goods  for  any 
other  purpose  amounting  to  large 
yardage,  get  the  facts  and  take  them 
to  your  buyer. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  any 


new  or  old  story  of  fini.sh,  washabili- 
ty.  or  serviceability.  The  shrinkage 
in  cotton  yard  goods  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Former  generations  of 
sewers  "allowed  for  shrinkage”  by 
making  garments  too  large,  but  this 
practice  has  no  apjK'al  for  20th  cen¬ 
tury  mothers.  Ask  your  buyer  how 
Ix'st  to  present  your  pre-shrinkage 
story ;  feature  it  with  enthusiasm 
once  you  have  his  approval.  This 
tyjx;  of  selling  is  of  vital  interest  to 
your  customers. 

Manufacture  of  Cotton 

We  are  right  in  thinking  of  cot¬ 
ton  as  our  South’s  "great  indus¬ 
try”.  And  it  is  true  that  the  United 
States  leads  in  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  fiber  and  exports  large  amounts 
of  raw  cotton  to  other  countries. 

The  name  “cotton”  is  Ixdieved  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Arabian 
language.  The  first  cotton  to  reach 
Europe  was  called  “cotton  wool”. 
Cotton  can  be  grown  in  all  warm 
climates. 

In  this  country  cotton  grows  on 
a  shrub  a  few  feet  high,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  cotton  grows  on 
a  tree. 

When  the  cotton  bursts  open,  each 
section  contains  a  tuft  of  cotton  and 
this  must  be  lifted  out  at  once  by  a 
careful  picker,  otherwise  it  will  be¬ 
come  soiled  and  weatherbeaten.  Cot¬ 
ton  ginning  machinery  now  replaces 
hand  work  in  the  removal  of  the 
seeds. 


All  cotton  is  not  alike.  It  must 
lx;  graded  carefully  for  irre^larity 
and  the  length  of  the  fiber,  its  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  color  and  evenness. 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  a  long  silky 
fiber,  fine,  strong  and  glossy.  Egyp¬ 
tian  cottons  also  possess  a  fine  long 
staple.  Other  long  staples  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  countries.  Our 
Southern  cotton  is  short. 

The  preparation  of  cotton  for 
s]>inning  has  much  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  cloth.  The  compressed 
mass  which  arrives  at  the  mill  is 
first  pulled  apart  and  then  spiked. 
The  impurities  must  be  Ix'aten  out 
and  a  card  removes  all  bits  of  leaf, 
etc.  Ordinary  cotton  is  not  combed, 
but  “combed  cotton”  produces  a 
smooth  yarn  used  in  costly  fabrics. 

After  other  preparations,  the 
short  fibers  are  first  twisted  loose¬ 
ly,  then  fed  to  the  spinning  machine 
that  twists  them  and  draws  them 
out  into  thread  of  the  desired  size. 

Mercerization  was  originated  in 
England  in  1850  as  a  crepe  process. 
Today’s  factories  usually  mercerize 
cotton  cloth  after  it  is  woven.  The 
cotton  is  bleached  and  gassed  and 
then  run  through  a  caustic  solution 
while  it  is  held  very  taut.  This  ten¬ 
sion  is  released  as  it  is  rinsed  in 
clear  water  and  as  the  process  con¬ 
tinues,  the  alternate  application  and 
release  of  tension  through  several 
baths  gives  it  increased  lustre.  Cot¬ 
tons  that  are  not  mercerized  are 
gassed  and  bleached. 


The  glass  curtains,  upholstery  fabrie  and  draperies  are  all  styled  in  cotton. 
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j[  with  the  linens  of  tradition,  and 
the  style-right  properties  of  to¬ 
day’s  dress  linens  are  high-lighted 
in  recurrent  sports  fashions  season 
after  season.  Suitability  for  piece 
dyeing  and  the  softness  demanded 
by  today’s  fashions  are  advantages 
added  to  linen  by  modern  chemistry. 

Linen  has  never  been  a  cheap 
fabric,  and  your  stocks  of  staples, 
prints  and  fashion  colors  must  be 
presented  with  the  very  latest  style 
story  applying  to  sports  wear. 

Customers  will  buy  your  heavier  overcome 
linens  for  culottes,  sports  dresses 
and  the  type  of  shirtwaist  frock 
worn  with  shorts.  Linen  is  also 
used  by  well  dressed  women  in 
every  community  for  the  simple 
everyday  sports  dress  necessary  to 
each  wardrobe  in  the  summer.  Your 
heavier  linens  make  style-right  suit¬ 
ings.  Be  sure  you  know  the  pattern 
number  of  two  suitable  models,  one 
with  a  flare  back  box  coat  and  the 
other  semi-fitting.  There  is  often  a 
linen  blouse  story  you  can  feature 
with  profit. 

The  sheerer  linens  are  tucked, 
pleated  or  gathered  as  fashion  de¬ 
mands.  Many  women  enjoy  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen  for  underwear. 

Your  printed  linens  will  sell 
easily,  if  you  suggest  the  correct 
style  use.  The  girls  at  your  pattern 
counter  can  give  you  real  help  in 
selecting  the  numbers  that  may  be 
suggested.  Go  to  the  accessory  de¬ 
partments  and  check  up  on  the  new 
belts,  scarfs,  hats,  etc.  that  can  be 
worn  w’ith  your  linen  costumes  once 
they  are  constructed. 

No  matter  what  the  fashion,  there 
is  always  a  steady  and  profitable 
sale  for  staple  linens,  both  for  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  and  for  different  types 
of  needle  w’ork.  Promote  your 
staple  linen  with  suggestions  of  easy 


enduring  and  are  even  improved  by 
washing.  The  smooth  feel  of  linen 
and  the  leathery  te.xture  stay  with 
it  always. 

Linen  is  cool  because  it  is  j)orous 
and  permits  cool  air  to  penetrate 
with  rapid  evaporation.  Linen  is 
free  from  lint  and  remains  white. 

The  lack  of  elasticity  in  linen  fab¬ 
rics  is  responsible  for  its  mussing 
quality  which  modern  science  has 
with  several  successful 
non-crush  processes.  It  is  this  very 
quality  that  gives  to  garments  made 
of  linen  a  tailored  effect  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  home  sewers  to  obtain  in 
other  fabrics. 

All  linen  is  made  from  the  long 
stalks  of  fiber  concealed  in  the  stems 
of  flax.  Some  stalks  grow  to  a  yard  down  to  us  through  centuries  from 
or  more  in  length  and  the  shorter  ancient  Egypt.  As  you  watch  the 
stalks  measure  12  inches.  coarse,  stiff,  unattractive  flax  hack- 

The  intricate  process  of  breeding  led  down  and  spun  into  fine,  smooth, 
and  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  sepa-  lustrous  yarn,  you  are  amazed  to 
ration  of  the  fibers  from  the  stalks,  find  that  the  machine  methods  of  to- 
the  scutching,  hackling  and  prepara-  day  do  not  improve  on  the  hand 
tion  of  the  fibers  for  spinning,  are  method  of  -tradition  except  in  the 
tedious,  intricate  work  that  follow  cutting  of  time  and  a  lessening  of 
closely  the  process  which  has  come  expense.  Because  of  the  careful 


Linen  fabrics  are  gayly  styled  these 
days — in  bold  plaids,  amusing  prints, 
meltingly  lovely  colors. 


A  striking  and  very  pleasing  window  dis¬ 
play  of  gay  plaid  linens  for  sports  wear. 
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Lace-Making — Modern  Style 


quality  of  their  workmanship,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  spun  exceedingly 
fine  linen  yarns  by  hand,  and  lie- 
cause  the  slower  hand  method  pro¬ 
duces  finer  yarn,  the  threads  in  de¬ 
luxe  linen  and  fine  laces  are  still 
jiroduced  hy  hand  today. 

Making  the  Fabric 

Fewer  forms  of  weaving  are  used 
for  linen  than  for  other  fibers.  Dress 
linens  as  a  rule,  are  woven  in  plain 
weaves  of  the  simplest  form.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  draw  threads  for 
hemstitching. 

Sometimes  linen  is  bleached  be¬ 
fore  weaving,  but  it  is  more  usual 
to  bleach  linen  after  the  fabric  is 
made.  The  bleaching  process  is  in¬ 
tricate  and  costly.  Incorrect  pro¬ 
cesses  seriously  injure  and  weaken 
the  fiber.  “Old  bleach”  or  “home 


bleach”  refers  to  the  primitive  meth¬ 
od  developed  in  the  clays  w'hen  linen 
was  spun,  woven  and  bleached  at 
home.  The  fabric  was  first  boiled  in 
lye,  then  spread  on  the  grass  and 
exposed  for  weeks  and  months  to 
the  bleaching  action  of  the  elements. 
It  was  then  steeped  in  buttermilk, 
scoured  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water  and  rinsed  in  pure  water. 
Fundamentally  this  same  old  bleach¬ 
ing  process  is  followed  today  with 
the  substitution  of  stronger,  more 
rapid  chemicals  than  the  home-made 
lye  and  buttermilk.  Because  of  this, 
the  time  required  for  grass  bleach¬ 
ing  is  much  shorter.  The  finishing 
processes,  including  dyeing,  calend¬ 
ering  and  beetling  have  also  been 
speeded’  up.  This  last  process  pro¬ 
duces  a  flattened  yarn  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  linen. 


ZJSC 


Intricate  machinery  like  this  produces  the  delicate  machine-made  laces  you  sell 
across  your  counter.  A  far  cry  from  the  hand-run  bobbins  of  earlier  times! 
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chapter  Eight 

Laces  and  Trimmings 


Few  ready-made  dresses  would 
have  a  sales  appeal  without  the 
detailed  interest  of  their  trim¬ 
mings,  and  trimmings  are  equally 
important  to  the  success  of  the 
dresses  your  customers  make.  It  is 
good  selling  to  suggest  the  very  lat¬ 
est  trimming  touch  in  lace  or  ruch- 
ing,  ribbon  tie  or  sash  or  contrasting 
button  or  belt.  Many  other  easily 
applied  trimmings  can  be  added  to 
make  the  simple  dress  a  real  success. 

Because  of  this,  all  piece  goods 
saleswomen  should  look  upon  the 
trimming  and  lace  department  as  a 
close  ally,  and  all  saleswomen  sell¬ 
ing  laces  and  trimmings  should  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  an  important 
fashion  department. 

Ask  to  see  a  sample  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  fabric  if  you  sell  in  the 
trimming  department. 

Your  customer  is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  supplement  a  piece  goods  pur¬ 
chase  with  a  ruffle  or  lace  for  the 
neck,  applique  for  the  front  of  the 
garment,  a  sash  or  whatever  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  suggests. 

Ruffles,  pleatings,  and  ruchings 
are  very  much  a  part  of  many  sea¬ 
son’s  fashions  and  the  girls  who  sell 
them  must  know  how'  they  are  worn 
today.  Some  women  will  stand  them 
up,  others  will  poke  them  out  in 
front.  Your  larger  customers  will 
want  a  flat  trimming  to  outline  a 
becoming  surplice  line.  In  selling 
this  type  of  merchandise  you  should 
notice  how  trimming  details  are 
handled  in  the  new  ready-to-wear 
dresses.  Some  customers  will  use 
these  ideas  in  dresses  they  make; 
others  will  come  to  you  for  replace¬ 
ments  on  the  dresses  they  buy  ready 
made. 

To  increase  sales,  you  must  not 
only  know  how  your  fast  moving 
stocks  fit  into  fashion,  but  you  must 
have  an  authentic  fashion  story  that 
will  help  to  move  your  slow  sellers. 
Group  your  slow  selling  numbers 
together  and  then  search  the  pattern 
illustrations  and  the  ready-to-wear 
departments  for  some  hint  on  their 
use.  It  may  be  that  one  number  is 
too  wide  for  the  current  fashionable 
treatment  and  you  can  suggest  that 
it  be  worn  turned  in.  You  might 
also  sell  it  for  cuffs  finished  with  a 
ribbon  band. 


Haunt  your  pattern  counter  every 
month  for  new  suggestions  and  ideas 
for  selling  all-over  lace,  net  and  tulle 
and  all-over  embroideries.  Often 
patterns  are  suggested  for  these 
style-right  fabrics  and  occasionally 
you  w’ill  find  a  pattern  poster  most 
helpful  in  increasing  this  type  of 
sale.  Your  all-over  fabrics  are 
essentially  fashion  yard  goods  and 
must  be  sold  with  a  fashion  story. 
In  selling  a  transparent  fabric,  it  is 
important  for  you  to  know  if  light, 
dark  or  matching  slips  are  used. 

Ribbon  has  an  important  place  in 
fashion  and  is  often  an  improvement 
over  the  self  belt  called  for  in  a 
pattern. 

If  you  sell  frogs,  buttons,  cords, 
appliques,  inform  yourself  on  the 
new  fashion  developments,  watching 
especially  for  any  new  development 
that  will  interest  your  customers  in 
some  slow  selling  merchandise.  Rib¬ 
bons,  flowers,  all  parts  of  your  trim¬ 
ming  stock  are  closely  keyed  to  fash¬ 
ion  news  from  Paris  and  New  York, 
but  be  alert  to  local  developments. 
If  the  girls  in  a  local  school  or  uni¬ 
versity  are  wearing  something  you 
can  sell,  your  buyer  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it. 

Laces 

Laces  by  the  yard  can  be  classified 
as  staple,  fashion,  and  precious  real 
lace.  You  will  always  sell  certain 
types  of  laces  for  underwear,  but  if 
you  suggest  lace  edgings  for  blouse 
jabots  or  dress  trimmings  when 
they  come  into  style,  your  depart¬ 
ment  sales  will  reflect  these  efforts. 

You  may  have  a  treasure  assort¬ 
ment  of  laces  of  great  value,  far  too 
costly  to  fit  into  general  store  trans¬ 
actions.  Remember  in  selling  them 
that  romance  and  sentiment  and  the 
value  of  fine  workmanship  have 
much  to  do  with  your  customers’ 
purchase.  Lace  has  always  been  a 
symbol  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
Lacemaking  is  a  very  ancient  art  in¬ 
deed.  Bobbins  worked  into  frames 
are  found  in  the  mummy  cases  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  drawn  work  is 
another  early  example  of  lacemak¬ 
ing.  From  the  3rd  to  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  no  specimens  of  lace  are  re¬ 
corded,  but  the  work  picks  up  after 
1000  years,  so  similar  to  what  had 


Two  types  of  machine  lace  popular 
for  lingerie  trimming. 


been  done  before  that  historians 
know  the  art  had  not  been  lost.  Your 
buyer  will  know  better  than  anyone 
the  names  and  types  of  any  fine 
laces  in  your  stock. 

It  is  your  department  that  sells 
tulle  and  lace  for  wedding  veils.  This 
again  is  a  sentimental  purchase  and 
you  and  the  girls  who  sell  white 
satin  in  the  piece  goods  departments 
should  exchange  any  news  that 
either  of  you  can  gather  on  the  needs 
of  prospective  brides.  Ask  your 
bride  customer  about  her  brides¬ 
maids’  costumes  and  if  she  likes  your 
idea  of  using  colored  tulle  or  net.  be 
sure  you  know  the  number  of  a  suit¬ 
able  pattern  that  will  bring  you  a 
wedding  order. 

Displays  in  trimming  departments 
are  most  important.  Avoid  a  stock 
taking  look.  Arrange  something 
new  over  the  counter  or  in  the  show 
case  and  suggest  to  your  buyer  that 
the  sales  girl  in  your  department 
with  the  best  sense  of  color  be  as¬ 
signed  to  arrange  your  displays  for 
real  beauty.  Use  as  many  selling 
posters  as  possible.  Group  suggest¬ 
ive  trimmings  together.  For  many 
of  your  stocks,  you  can  increase 
sales  by  developing  easy-to-see  sell¬ 
ing  samples.  Remember  that  in  your 
position  as  a  fashion  department  it 
is  important  to  be  constantly  alert 
to  new  ideas  in  the  use  of  your 
trimmings  when  they  are  new. 
Be  sure  you  know  the  story  first. 
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chapter  Nine 


PATTERNS  are  very  important 
to  you  as  a  piece  goods  sales¬ 
woman.  If  there  were  no  pat¬ 
tern  department,  there  would  be 
very  few  sales  of  piece  goods,  for 
with  the  exception  of  dressmakers, 
few  sewing  customers  can  make  a 
garment  from  the  fabrics  they  buy 
from  you  unless  they  have  a  pattern. 

If  you  sew,  of  course  you  know 
about  the  new  fashions  offered  to 
your  piece  goods  customers  in 
monthly  counter  books,  monthly 
fashion  sheets,  monthly  posters.  You 
know  that  for  every  fashion  illus¬ 
trated  there  is  a  set  of  envelopes, 
each  marked  with  the  same  style 
number  and  cut  in  different  sizes. 
With  the  help  of  a  pattern,  your 
customer  can  choose  the  picture  that 
pleases  her  and  best  suits  the  fabric 
she  buys  and  can  cut  a  garment  close 
to  her  size.  If  she  follows  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  instructions  carefully,  lx)th 
you  and  she  will  be  proud  of  the 
dress  she  makes. 

But  if  you  do  not  sew,  perhaps 
your  attitude  toward  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  poring  over  the  books  in  the 
pattern  department  is  one  of  toler¬ 
ance.  As  a  piece  goods  saleswoman 
you  cannot  afford  such  a  notion.  If 
there  were  no  patterns,  you  would 
have  no  job,  because  your  customers 
cannot  use  your  fabric  without  this 
sewing  help.  Last  year  in  all  parts 


of  the  United  States,  more  than  ten 
million  patterns  were  sold,  and  these 
good  ladies  also  bought  from  one  to 
five  yards  of  fabric  for  each  pattern. 
Your  stores  also  sold  them  notions, 
trimmings,  hats,  shoes,  bags,  cos¬ 
metics. 

Let’s  learn  more  alK)ut  these  pat¬ 
terns.  The  big  fat  counter  book  tells 
an  interesting  story.  Everything  is 
represented.  You  will  not  care  for 
some  of  them,  but  remember  the 
older  customers  who  come  to  your 
department.  Remember  also  the 
mouse-like,  conservative  customer, 
the  oversized  customers,  etc.  There 
are  patterns  here  for  style  custom¬ 
ers.  too,  young  girls,  women  and 
children  of  all  ages;  patterns  that 
reflect  the  latest  Paris  fashions — 
fashions  so  new,  they  still  look 
strange  to  us. 

You  will  find  patterns  of  different 
prices  made  by  different  manufac¬ 
turers.  Each  one  makes  every  effort 
to  help  you  in  the  sale  of  more  piece 
goods.  They  know  your  customers 
well.  Because  the  pattern  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  sewing  customer’s  prime 
fashion  source,  all  pattern  compan¬ 
ies  make  every  effort  to  lead  in  style. 

Let’s  call  on  a  pattern  company, 
and  find  out  what  they  do.  This  is 
a  busy  place  with  hundreds  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Tlie  designers’  room  is  the  heart 


Patterns 


of  the  business.  Here  they  receive 
style  information  from  the  very  same 
places  that  the  ready-to-wear  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  great  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  receive  their  tips.  Pattern  rep¬ 
resentatives  covering  a  Paris  open¬ 
ing  cable  the  news  liome  and  your 
l)attern  companies  “act”  long  be¬ 
fore  French  models  are  landed  in 
New  York. 

Here  they  know  that  all  ready-to- 
wear  fashions  are  not  “good”  for 
home  sewers.  There  are  styles  your 
ladies  will  buy  but  that  home  sewers 
will  l)e  afraid  to  make.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  pattern  companies  must  choose 
wisely  and  offer  you  the  very  latest 
Paris  fashions  keyed  to  the  abilities 
of  your  sewing  customers. 

Here  in  the  great  long  rooms  next 
to  the  designers,  every  new  fashion 
is  actually  made  into  a  dress,  coat 
or  undergarment  and  often  fitted  on 
models.  Unbleached  muslin  or 
cheesecloth  are  used,  on  the  theory 
that  if  a  design  looks  well  in  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  it  will  look  much 
better  in  whatever  fabric  the  cus¬ 
tomers  buy.  “Lines”  are  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  a  pattern  model. 

Here  is  an  artist  sketching  the 
models  for  the  records  of  every  de¬ 
partment  in  this  great  business. 
Here  is  a  dressmaker  with  a  pile  of 
style  fabrics  before  her,  listing  with 
care  the  fabrics  most  suitable  for 
this  design.  (Be  sure  you  use  these 
lists  when  they  reach  your  store, 
neatly  printed  on  the  pattern  en¬ 
velope). 

This  next  girl  is  cutting  the  model 
dress  in  two  parts,  so  that  she  can 
send  one  half  to  the  grading  room 
and  the  other  half  to  the  dress¬ 
makers. 

Let’s  visit  the  grading  department. 
There  all  the  seams  are  separated 
and  each  piece  laid  out  carefully. 
From  the  original  size,  skilled 
draftsmen  grade  each  piece  larger 
and  smaller  so  all  sizes  can  be 
offered  to  customers  of  every  tyi)e 
and  figure.  A  “master  pattern”  in 
heavy  cardljoard  with  every  notch 
and  perforation  carefully  marked 
(including,  of  course,  every  piece  of 
every  size)  is  sent  from  the  grading 
room  to  the  factory. 

Before  we  visit  tlie  factory,  let’s 
go  back  to  the  dressmakers,  where 
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Assembling  operation  in  a  great  pattern  fartory. 
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the  second  half  of  the  orijjinal  dres« 
was  sent.  A  skilled  dressmaker 
holds  it  in  her  hand  as  she  writes 
clear  instructions  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether.  and  an  artist  sits  Ixiside  her, 
drawing  ])ictures  that  show  step  by 
step  just  how  it  is  const ructetl. 
These  ])icture  instructions  are  en¬ 
closed  in  the  envelope  so  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  know  just  how  to  make 
her  dress. 

Here  is  the  large  art  dej)artment 
where  all  the  illustrations  you  use 
in  your  .store  originate.  .Sonu*  art 
work  is  done  right  where  you  can 
see  it,  and  other  very  talented  art- 
i.sts  work  at  home  from  living  mod¬ 
els.  In  the  adjoining  editorial  nMnns, 
descriptions  and  fashion  articles  are 
written,  for  fashion  sheets,  counter 
lMM)ks  and  magazi'ies. 

Now  let’s  go  to  the  factorv  and 
see  the  tissues  cut.  Here  is  the 
master  pattern  we  saw  leave  the 
grading  room.  It  progresses  past  the 
checkers  to  a  great  cutting  table.  It 
is  laid  on  top  of  a  pile  of  500  to  1000 
sheets  of  tissue  pa|K‘r.  and  a  cutter 
with  a  big  machine  painstakingly 
follows  each  outline  and  dujdicates 
in  all  these  tissues  at  once,  every 
little  notch  and  perforation.  ( )ne 
pattern  manufacturer  actually  ]>rints 
the  out-line  of  each  pattern  piece 
and  the  directions  on  each  pattern. 

After  the  cutter  has  fini.shed,  all 
the  pieces  in  each  size  are  assembled 
for  inspection,  and  then  j)assed  on  to 


the  folding  tables,  where  they  meet 
the  envelopes  and  instruction  sheets 
that  come  in  from  the  press  room. 
The  girls  here  make  a  i)ile  of  every¬ 
thing  and  quicker  than  you  can  say 
so,  fold  it  to  the  exact  size  of  the 
envelope. 

Your  store  order'  is  in  the  shi])- 
ping  dei)artment  and  we  pass  out 
that  way  with  an  invitation  to  come 
again. 

Hack  at  your  store,  let's  make 
friends  with  your  i)attern  girls. 
They  know  their  stocks,  and  answer 
(|uickly  any  (piestion  that  lx*gins 
with  "Have  you  a  style?"  They  try 
to  sell  the  customer  her  right  size, 
taking  her  measure  frequently. 


These  pattern  girls  can  show  you 
their  new  styles  with  the  list  of  fab¬ 
rics  on  the  back  of  every  pattern  en¬ 
velope,  and  you  can  show  them  your 
new  fabrics.  It’s  important  to  do 
this  at  least  once  a  month  when  the 
new  patterns  come  in  or  when  one 
of  your  big  stocks  of  a  new  sea.son 
comes  to  you  from  the  marking 
room.  To  increase  your  fabric  sales, 
go  to  the  pattern  department  and 
plan  alxmt  five  dresses  in  different 
styles  to  suit  customers  of  different 
age  and  size  and  for  different  classes 
of  fabrics.  Rememlx^r,  for  success, 
that  a  jiattern,  a  fabric  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  must  all  three  lx*  suited  to 
each  other. 

'I'he  pattern  girls  will  helj)  you 
chcMjse  suitable  styles  for  wools,  firm 
weaves,  ])rints.  soft  or  transparent 
chitTons  or  washable  cottons  Re¬ 
member  that  your  customers  are  not 
all  stamped  out  of  the  same  mold 
and  of  cour.se  you  cannot  suggest  the 
sanx*  jiatterns  to  the  slim  young  girl, 
the  too  large  society  matron,  and  the 
elderly  woman,  even  though  all  three 
Ixiught  your  wine-colored  crepe. 

In  choosing  a  groiq)  of  styles  for 
each  of  your  fabrics,  always  remem- 
Ikt  to  include  one  that  is  “easy  to 

UK'.ke.’’ 

Make  note  of  the  trimmings  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  picture  .so  that  you  can 
use  them  in  selling.  U.se  your  ])at- 
tern  de])artment  for  a  style  informa¬ 
tion  bureau. 
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tratiiis  the  correct  placement  of 
buttons.  If  the  customer  has  her 
pattern  or  a  sample,  consider  them 
both  in  offering  your  suggestions. 
Your  problem  is  not  so  much  to 
choose  the  detail.  She  can  do  this 
very  nicely  from  your  sample  cards. 
The  lielp  she  wants  from  you  is : 
‘‘Buttons  are  large  this  year”,  or 
“Can  you  make  your  buttons  a  color 
contrast?”  or  “Is  your  fabric  of  a 
sports  character  so  you  can  use 
leather  buttons?”  For  wash  silk 
and  cotton  dresses  there  are  wash¬ 
able  buttons,  and  a  real  style  story 
to  tell  alK)ut  white  buttons  and  glass 
buttons  that  are  uncolored  or  are  in 
a  deeper  tone  of  the  dress  color. 
Contrasting  color  buttons  are  often 
used  on  prints. 

Offer  Practical  Help 

If  your  customer  would  close  the 
neckline  of  her  dress  with  a  slide 
fastener,  measure  the  length  of  the 
metal  teeth  carefully  and  explain  to 
her  that  the  opening  must  be  ex¬ 
actly  this  length.  For  summer  sew¬ 
ing  there  is  much  demand  for  tape 
and  binding  as  a  trimming  for  popu¬ 
lar  priced  cottons  and  prints  used 
in  house  dresses  and  children’s 
clothes.  Look  at  the  children’ s 
dresses  and  the  cotton  ready-to-wear 
for  new  ideas  in  the  use  of  trim¬ 
ming  tape  and  the  buttons  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  this  type  of  garment. 

After  a  customer  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  assembling  a  fabric  and  a 
pattern,  everything  should  be  done 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
her  to  collect  her  incidental  mate¬ 
rials.  She  must  be  encouraged  to 
think  of  importaht  details  in  their 
real  place.  Very  often  an  attractive 
style  neatly  fitted  is  ruined  because 
the  snaps,  buttons,  and  closings  are 
not  worked  out  in  correct  detail. 
The  horror  of  off  color  stitching  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  thanks  to  the 
good  work  of  notion  counter  sales¬ 
people. 

As  often  as  possible,  ask  custom¬ 
ers  about  their  home  stock  of  staple 
necessities  like  needles  in  correct 
sizes,  dressmaker  pins  in  different 
sizes,  accurate  tape  measures,  a  new 
pair  of  scissors.  Every  sewing  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  a  pair  of  large  sharp 
scissors  for  cutting  and  because  they 
can  not  be  used  for  anything  else, 
you  should  when  possible  sell  her  a 
pair  of  large  cheap  scissors  for  cut¬ 
ting  paper,  etc.  She  also  needs  a 
second  pair  of  small  scissors  for 
sewing  as  well  as  tiny  scissors  for 
clipping  threads.  If  when  she  is 
buying  buttons  you  have  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  ask  her  if  she  makes  but¬ 
ton  holes,  inquire  if  she  has  a  pair 
of  button  hole  scissors  with  a  gauge. 
Once  she  buys  this  sewing  help,  all 
her  button  holes  will  be  a  success. 

In  buying  pins  it  is  important 
that  they  lx?  kept  clean  and  it  is  l)e- 
cause  of  this  tliat  manufacturers  sell 
them  in  sturdy  boxes.  A  very  fine 
pin  that  will  not  mark  silks  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  fabrics  like  taffeta.  Larger 
pins  hold  better  in  sheer  fabrics.  In 
suggesting  pins  ask  your  home  sew¬ 
ers  if  their  stock  is  low  Ix-’cause  suc¬ 
cess  in  cutting  dejxmds  on  using 
plenty  of  them.  H<)oks  and  eyes  in 
black  and  white  and  several  sizes 
of  each  should  lx  part  of  every  sew¬ 
ing  table  equipment.  No  matter 
what  other  fastenings  the  sewer  may 
use,  there  are  places  where  nothing 
will  hold  but  a  hook  and  eye. 

Your  notion  department  is  full  of 
interesting  new  helps  for  your  sew¬ 
ing  customer.  If  she  wears  glasses, 
suggest  a  long  eye  needle  and  show 
her  a  needle  threader.  You  will  sell 
more  of  them  if  you  bring  one  out 
every  time  you  sell  needles.  Just 
say  to  her,  “Have  you  seen  these 
new  needle  threaders?  I  want  to 
show  you  how  they  work." 

Seam  bindings  of  silk  or  cotton 
are  necessary  in  many  dressmaking 
constructions.  However,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  product  you  must  dis¬ 
courage  the  binding  of  seams  in 
dresses.  It  is  more  modern  to  finish 
your  seams  with  pinking  .shears. 


The  perfection  of  dress  shields 
has  been  an  interesting  development 
of  the  past  two  generations  and  you 
will  do  much  to  cut  returns  in  yard 
goods  and  ready  to  wear  by  suggest¬ 
ing  dress  shields  to  every  woman 
who  comes  to  your  department.  Be 
sure  your  customers  understand 
about  the  new  colored  shields  that 
match  most  staple  fabrics.  Be  sure 
they  know  the  advantages  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  fitted  brassiere  carrying  shields 
that  cannot  slip  and  need  not  be 
ripped  out  for  washing. 

Displays  are  important  in  the 
sale  of  all  types  of  notions.  Look 
at  your  selling  displays  and  frankly 
ask  yourself  if  they  can  be  arranged 
more  truly  to  represent  your  stock 
or  if  the  signs  can  carry  better  in¬ 
formation  for  your  customers.  In 
addition  to  selling  displays,  you  will 
do  well  to  devote  some  space  to  a 
feature  display  to  be  changed  once 
a  month  that  will  spotlight  every 
group  of  sewing  helps  in  your  de¬ 
partment. 

Make  use  of  manufacturer’s  dis¬ 
play  and  Ik)x  selling  arrangements 
that  increase  your  sales  story. 

You  are  working  in  a  department 
very  strongly  influenced  by  fashion. 
You  are  in  a  department  where 
change  and  improvements  are  a 
heritage  of  tradition.  Be  sure  you 
know'  the  sales  story  of  all  this  in¬ 
teresting  merchandise,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  help  the  home  sewers  of  your 
community  to  greater  achievement. 


The  notion  counter  salespeople  are  experts  in  matching  thread  to  fabric. 
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PART  TWO 


Chapter  Eleven 


Special  Finishes 
and  Washability 


Shoppers  today  have  a  more 
advanced  knowledge  of  science 
and  its  close  affinity  to  their 
daily  lives  than  any  group  of  shop¬ 
pers  buying  yard  goods  in  any  peri¬ 
od  of  world  history.  They  appreci¬ 
ate  scientific  iinjirovements  and  buy 
with  confidence  on  the  assurance  of 
modern  testing  lalxjratories. 

Your  customer’s  earnest  interest 
in  washability  is  second  only  to  her 
interest  in  the  permanency  of  any 
new  finishing  process  you  descrilje 
to  her.  You  can  profit  by  knowing 
more  about  the  scientific  finishes  and 
the  tests  on  washability  represented 
in  your  stock. 

It  is  important  that  you  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  the  old 
fashioned  type  of  finish  that  was 
“spread  on’’  in  a  coating  to  conceal 
the  original  fabric  and  permanent 
modern  finishes  that  do  what  scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  they  will  do  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  garment. 

A  whole  new  set  of  finishings 
have  been  developed  by  modern 
chemists  in  the  last  few'  years.  Many 
of  them  are  sold  by  trade-names 
that  you  know  well.  Many  of  them 
are  so  new  that  as  yet  their  meaning 
is  vague.  Let’s  first  think  of  shrink¬ 
age.  You  and  your  customers  both 
know  that  woolens  and  cottons 
shrink.  Your  woolens  must  be  pre¬ 
shrunk  by  steam  before  they  are 
made  into  a  garment.  Your  cottons 
too  should  be  pre-shrunk. 

There  are  also  new  developments 
in  “anti-crease.’’  This  process  is 
sometimes  called  “vitalized”  and  its 
purpose  is  to  make  certain  fabrics 
highly  resistant  to  wrinkles. 

Fabric  resistance  to  water  spot¬ 
ting  and  perspiration  stains  is  being 


developed  by  science  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  interested.  When  your 
buyer  has  supplied  you  with  such  in¬ 
formation,  don’t  fail  to  use  it.  Re¬ 
joice  in  woolens  that  are  dust  proof 
and  velvets  with  the  non-crush  treat¬ 
ment  that  make  for  less  frequent 
steaming  to  raise  the  pile. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  these  and 
all  other  new  finishes  offered  in  your 
stocks.  Whatever  the  process,  be 
able  to  describe  its  value  in  a  few 
brief  words  attracting  your  custom¬ 
er’s  attention  to  the  laboratory  tests 
that  build  confidence  behind  these 
many  modern  wonders. 

Understand  that  some  fabrics  may 
be  finished  with  two  or  more  of 
these  virtue  treatments. 

Many  stores  conduct  testing  labo¬ 
ratories  to  furnish  you  information 
for  customer  wearability  as  well  as 
for  testing  finishes.  Other  stores  en¬ 
gage  laboratories  and  universities  to 
make  tests  in  order  that  the  sales¬ 
person  may  speak  with  real  authori¬ 
ty  when  making  a  sale.  This  is  a 
wonderful  phase  of  modern-day 
selling.  Make  full  use  of  it.  Listen 
to  every  interesting  detail  that  your 
buyer  tells  you.  Ask  questions.  Be 
up-to-date  with  your  sales  informa¬ 
tion. 

Washability 

Your  customer’s  interest  in  wash- 
ability  of  all  types  of  fabrics  is  keen¬ 
er  in  the  summer  shopping  season, 
but  the  interest  prevails  all  the  year 
'round.  You  will  of  course,  never 
sell  merchandise  as  washable,  unless 
it  is  so  labeled  by  your  store.  Cus¬ 
tomers  welcome  suggestions  that 
mean  better  service  from  the  mer¬ 


chandise  they  buy.  In  many  stores 
full  information  relative  to  washing 
fabrics  is  given  to  the  salespeople. 
Nevertheless,  here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  that  may  prove  helpful. 

There  are  two  major  problems  in 
washing  any  fabric.  The  style  of  the 
dress  should  be  considered,  and  the 
fast  color  of  the  trimming  is  also 
important. 

Most  stores  recommend  white 
soap  flakes  for  washing  fabrics,  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  The  water 
should  be  cooled  to  wrist  tempera¬ 
ture.  After  fabric  is  immersed 
squeeze  the  suds  through  it  with  a 
cupping  motion  of  both  hands.  Rinse 
in  at  least  three  waters.  Soap  rubbed 
on  the  fabric  fades  that  spot.  Re¬ 
move  spots  by  rubbing  with  a  nail 
brush. 

Silks,  rayons,  and  linens  should  be 
wrung  by  hand.  Roll  silks  and  ray¬ 
ons  in  a  large  towel  and  squeeze  out 
excess  moisture.  Silks  should  be 
ironed  while  still  damp,  while  rayons 
should  be  ironed  dry.  Iron  linen 
wet.  Cotton  may  be  sprinkled.  Do 
not  sprinkle  any  other  fabric. 

Crepe  fabrics  of  all  kinds  shrink 
and  can  be  stretched  into  shape 
while  ironing.  Crinkle  fabrics  may 
be  pressed  when  dry  over  a  turkish 
towel. 

Don’t  leave  colored  fabrics  rolled 
up.  They  must  be  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  colors  run,  dry  with 
a  cloth  between  the  thicknesses. 

Fast  color  and  pure  dye  are  not 
the  same  thing.  Many  pure  dye  silks 
will  not  wash,  and  all  rayons  are 
not  fast  color.  Woolens  do  not  wash 
unless  so  constructed  and  labeled. 

When  labels  give  washing  in¬ 
structions,  read  them  carefully. 
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PART 


THREE 


SELLING  PIECE  GOODS 


Chapter  One 

Your  Fabric  Department 


LIST’S  walk  into  your  fabric  de- 
I)artnicnt  as  if  we  were  cus- 
ttaners  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time.  Are  the  stocks  grouped  for 
ca.sy  selling?  Would  the  display  at¬ 
tract  you  for  style  appeal?  Would 
the  information  in  the  signs  give 
you  confidence?  If  you  were  plan¬ 
ning  a  dress,  would  this  department 
look  alive  and  on  its  toes? 

Your  duties  may  hold  you  to  one 
counter  but  your  customers  and 
your  .store  think  of  you  as  part  of 
this  fabric  department.  One  of  the 
most  ])rofitable  departments  in  the 
store. 

'I'liink  of  your  store  as  a  great 
ship  with  the  captain  and  officers  on 
the  bridge  upstairs.  Your  buyer  is 
responsible  to  them  for  your  deport¬ 
ment  and  your  sales  record.  Your 
buyer  is  responsible  for  making  his 
department  pay.  He  must  combine 
intelligence  far  above  the  average 
with  a  capacity  for  tireless  work. 
He  has  been  selected  to  lead  you 
both  personally  and  through  his  as¬ 
sistants.  He  must  have  your  en- 
thusia.stic  help  and  loyalty. 

Your  job  is  to  sell.  Your  buyer 
spends  endless  hours  in  the  piece 
gcKKls  market  choosing  from  a  con¬ 
fusing  numljer  of  fabrics,  ever  alert 
to  bring  you  the  best  value  for  the 
price,  the  best  style  when  it  is  new 
and  the  most  dependable  staples.  If 
this  merchandise  sells  itself,  you  are 
not  needed. 

The  interesting  part  of  selling  is 
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that  it  is  ever  new.  Some  people  are 
horn  with  sales  ability.  ( fibers  cul¬ 
tivate  salesmanship  as  a  profitable 
asset.  What  kind  of  a  saleswoman 
are  you? 

An  order  taker  has  her  mind  far 
away.  She  knows  the  price  and  if 
her  customer  knows  what  she  wants 
she  will  cut  it  for  her. 

The  clerk  follows  the  easiest 
way.  She  prcKluces  the  fastest  sell¬ 
ing  staple  and  hopes  not  to  be 
troubled  further. 

A  saleszi'omau  is  interested  in  the 
sales  record  of  her  department.  She 
is  interested  in  each  customer’s  need, 
and  strives  immediately  for  harmon¬ 
ious  understanding  with  every  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  Job  of  Selling 

If  you  find  you  can  persuade  peo¬ 
ple,  rejoice  in  this  great  ability  and 
tell  your  story  with  enthusiasm  no 
matter  how  often  it  is  repeated.  I 
have  met  girls  who  feel  contempt 
for  a  customer  who  allows  them  to 
“make  up  her  mind.”  It  is  your  job 
to  do  just  this  many  times  a  day. 
Remember  you  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  any  customer.  You 
know  your  stock,  its  style  story,  its 
value.  You  can  be  very  glad  if 
people  will  listen  to  you  with  con¬ 
fidence.  If  not,  develop  this  asset. 

We  are  all  attracted  to  some 
human  beings  and  repelled  by  others. 
Some  customers  fuss.  This  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  you.  They  cannot  help 


it.  Some  shoppers  are  rushed  and 
cross.  Others  do  not  know  how  to 
descril)e  what  they  want.  In  selling 
l)e  patient,  friendly,  and  interested. 
There  will  be  days  when  you  will  be 
tired.  There  will  be  days  when 
things  go  wrong,  but  in  your  work 
an  easy  smile  and  genuine  interest  in 
really  helping  these  women  who 
want  to  buy  will  make  everything 
much  easier. 

Try  to  make  everyone  who  comes 
to  your  department  feel  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
garment  she  will  tnake.  Do  not 
spend  too  much  time  doing  this.  It 
can  be  done  quickly  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  remember  it.  No  cus¬ 
tomer  ever  remembers  a  clerk  ivho 
just  cuts  yardage. 

Always  remember  that  you  are 
working  in  a  fashion  department, 
and  that  piece  goods  of  all  makes 
and  all  price  lines  are  style  mer¬ 
chandise.  Cultivate  a  real  interest  in 
clothes — the  type  of  clothes  your 
customers  can  make  from  your  yard 
goods.  Practice  talking  about  clothes 
in  an  interesting  way.  Tell  your 
family  and  friends  about  the  clothes 
in  your  store,  as  for  example :  “The 
new  navy  blue  dresses  are  cut  with 
straight  skirts,  have  short  puffed 
sleeves,  with  a  frill  of  white  around 
the  neck  and  are  worn  with  a  col¬ 
ored  belt.”  Not  only  train  yourself 
to  descrilje  what  you  see,  but  listen 
to  comments  about  clothes.  When 
someone  says,  “A  colored  belt  is  not 
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In  offering  piece  goods,  you 
should  sell  a  finished  garment.  Your 
customer  is  visualizing  a  finished 
garment,  and  you  should  visualize  it 
with  her.  This  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  selling  a  pretty  hat  or 
handbag  that  attracts  a  customer’s 
eye.  Your  customer,  attracted  by  a 
print,  is  thinking  that  she  may  not 
liave  time  to  make  it.  Or  she  is 
planning  the  details  of  a  dress,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  trimmings  and  no¬ 
tions.  You  must  try  to  think  as  she 
does. 

If  you  sew  you  understand  her 
problems.  If  you  do  not  sew,  try 
checking  yourself  up  regularly.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  pick  up  a  piece  of 
any  material — a  woolen  plaid — a 
cotton  print,  silk  matelasse,  or  one 
of  the  new  rayons.  Ask  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  this  sample  to  the  pattern 
counter  and  select  a  style.  Then  to 
the  trimming  counter  to  select  a 


becoming  to  me,”  look  at  her  and  if 
she  seems  to  be  slender,  ask  tactfully 
why  she  thinks  it  is  not  becoming. 
If  she  looks  large,  you  should  not 
have  suggested  this  fashion.  It  is 
important  to  suggest  to  larger  wom¬ 
en,  the  fashions  you  see  in  your  store 
that  better  suit  their  figures. 
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with  a  different  sample,  can  compare 
notes  and  give  each  other  real  help 
and  a  lot  of  fun. 

Report  Stock  Calls 

It  is  important  that  you  have  in 
your  stock  the  things  your  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  buy  and  this  brings  us 
to  a  very  important  point  of  cooper¬ 
ation  between  salespeople  and  buy¬ 
er.  You  meet  more  customers  than 
your  executives  do  and  you  should 
know  why  you  lose  a  sale.  If  the 
lack  of  some  item  in  your  stock  con¬ 
tinually  loses  sales  for  you,  make 
out  your  routine  call  slip,  of  course, 
but  also  make  it  your  business  to  go 
to  your  buyer  personally  and  make 
the  call  definite.  Do  this  only  if  you 
are  positive  that  you  can  sell  "the 
merchandise. 

For  profit,  your  merchandise 
must  sell  quickly.  The  quicker,  the 
better.  Don’t  rejoice  at  the  fast  sell¬ 
ers — your  worry  is  to  think  of  ways 
of  moving  the  slow  sellers  Ijefore 
they  are  marked  down,  because  a 
markdown  is  a  black  mark  for  your 
department  and  your  sales  ability. 
Notice  slow  sellers,  arrange  them  in 
a  new  display,  call  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  customers  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  fashion  story.  Make  it  a  point 


to  push  them  every  day  and  rejoice 
when  they  are  sold. 

Trading-up  is  serious  business  in 
yard  goods  selling  and  requires  real 
thought.  Selling  more  costly  fabrics 
benefits  you  because  your  sales 
checks  will  be  bigger.  Selling  more 
costly  fabrics  benefits  yoitr  store 
because  the  profit  is  greater.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  try 
to  sell  de  luxe  fabrics  all  the  time, 
but  try  to  get  trade-up  in  the  volume 
staples  or  print  lines.  Begin  by  put¬ 
ting  your  sales  effort  on  the  price 
line  just  above  your  present  volume. 
To  do  this  you  must  have  a  story 
alxjut  your  better  merchandise  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  volume  best 
seller. 

In  cheaper  merchandise,  profit  de¬ 
pends  on  increased  volume.  You 
can  sell  more  yardage  by  suggesting 
two  garments.  A  dress  and  a  blouse, 
or  two  dresses  in  different  prints. 
Just  so  you  decide  to  sell  two 
blouses,  two  dresses,  as  often  as 
possible,  you  will  be  helping  toward 
genuine  profit  for  yourself  and  your 
store. 

A  genuine  interest  prompts  sales¬ 
women  to  remember  all  facts  im¬ 


portant  to  the  sale.  Try  never  to  be 
caught  in  a  position  where  you  must 
say,  “I  don’t  know.”  Learn  some¬ 
thing  new  and  helpful  to  your  sales 
every  day. 

If  you  are  out  of  merchandise,  if 
you  just  know  you  haven’t  what  this 
customer  wants,  avoid  just  saying 
“No,  we  don’t  have  it.”  Suggest 
something  else  with  the  question, 
“Could  you  use  .  .  .  .”  If  you  are 
out  of  some  popular  staple  begin  by 
complimenting  your  customer,  say 
she  is  asking  for  the  “most  popular” 
fabric  or  color,  and  show  her  some 
other  possibilities.  If  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  “matching”  problem, 
ask  her  if  she  has  considered  a  con¬ 
trast  instead.  In  general,  remember 
that  customers  who  “match”  some¬ 
thing  are  not  a  nuisance.  Try  to 
help  them,  and  if  your  stocks  fail 
look  through  your  remnants. 

Once  a  customer  arrives  in  the 
store,  the  owner  cannot  greet  her; 
he  leaves  this  important  function  to 
you.  If  you  are  lacking  in  patience 
or  courtesy  to  any  customer,  you  are 
failing  in  your  duty  to  yourself  and 
vour  store. 


Think  with  the  Customer 
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Chapter  Two 

Selling 
Home  Sewers 


The  home  sewers  of  your  com¬ 
munity  may  be  divided  into 
three  very  distinct  groups :  those 
who  never  wear  ready-to-wear 
clothes,  those  who  sometimes  wear 
ready-to-wear  and  those  who  wear 
both  ready-to-wear  as  well  as  dresses 
they  make  themselves.  Many  of 
these  customers  are  style  minded. 
They  buy  your  smart  hats,  your 
smart  accessories.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  come  into  your 
stores  can  be  classed  as  consistent 
piece  goods  prospects 
The  sewers  of  your  community 
represent  all  types  of  women,  some 
young,  some  old,  some  beautiful, 
some  with  difficult  figures,  some  rich 
and  some  poor.  Every  one  of  them, 
however,  comes  with  a  definite  need 
or  is  reminded  of  some  need  by  one 
of  your  fabrics. 

Your  medium  price  ranges  (just 
above  volume)  interest  the  woman 
who  appreciates  style  and  quality. 
Look  for  this  type  customer  among 
people  of  odd  sizes  who  cannot  be 
fitted  in  ready-to-wear:  slim  figures 
that  are  unbalanced,  women  who  are 
too  tall  or  too  short,  large  women 
and  the  older  woman  who  thinks  of 
quality. 

The  economy  customer  who  makes 
her  clothes  “to  save”  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  those  who  buy  your  better 
merchandise,  and  those  who  buy 
your  bargains.  The  woman  who 
knows  she  can  make  a  dress  cheaper 
than  she  can  buy  it  ready  made,  has 
a  definite  price  in  mind.  She  may 
be  thinking  of  dresses  below  $10; 
she  may  be  thinking  of  dresses  above 
$50.  Anyone  who  formerly  paid 
high  prices  for  clothes  and  so  is  used 
to  luxury  fabrics,  thinks  of  economy 
in  medium  price  merchandise  be¬ 
cause  she  is  conscious  of  quality. 
Students  and  young  people  usually 
are  not  good  judges  of  quality. 
However,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
they  often  buy  style  merchandise  for 
its  style.  Many,  too,  look  for  style 
among  your  bargains. 


Your  deluxe  merchandise  at  high 
prices  is  often  lx)ught  by  the  wealthy 
woman  of  your  community  who 
often  has  a  contempt  for  ready-to- 
wear,  and  is  happy  when  her  clothes 
are  made  to  order.  Sometimes  her 
dressmaker  shops  for  her.  Once 
worn  by  a  woman,  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  becomes  a  hal)it.  Girls  who 
model  for  high-class  dressmakers 
often  buy  quality  fabric  and  make  a 
dress  “for  economy.”  Students  in 
universities  and  home  economics 
classes  who  are  studying  style  often 
buy  deluxe  fabrics. 

Another  type  of  home  sewer  is 
creative.  She  may  want  to  work 
out  color  combinations.  She  may 
change  her  pattern  all  around  to 
carry  out  a  new  idea.  She  may  be 
looking  for  something  unusual  that 
she  cannot  find,  and  so  must  make 
it.  This  type  of  woman  buys  a  color 
she  likes  no  matter  what  the  price. 

Then  there  is  the  woman  who  just 
“likes  to  sew.”  She  may  like  to  do  a 
lot  of  little  fussing,  like  hem  rolling 
by  hand  on  underwear  or  blouses. 
She  may  have  the  ability  to  drape. 
(A  few  women  can  cut  garments 


The  sewers  of  your  community 
represent  all  types  of  women. 

that  fit. )  She  may  like  to  make  fancy 
details,  the  little  trimming  touches 
that  make  a  dress  individual.  These 
women  who  like  to  sew  and  whose 
fingers  are  always  busy  at  sewing, 
embroidery  and  knitting  buy  fabrics 
of  all  price  lines. 

Your  friend  the  bargain  searcher 
thinks  of  nothing  but  price  and  loves 
your  remnant  and  reduction  sales. 
Make  a  list  of  these  customers  so 
you  can  notify  them  of  your  out¬ 
standing  events. 

There  is  another  customer:  ma¬ 
ture  in  years  with  a  child’s  size  fig¬ 
ure.  who  cannot  find  mature  models 
in  sizes  10 — 12 — 13  ready-to-wear. 
ITiere  are  many  women  who  would 
like  to  “make  something”  and  do 
not  know  how  to  sew.  These  women 
lielong  to  the  type  that  asks  the 
grocery  clerk  how  to  cook,  and  they 
must  have  help.  Begin  by  telling 
them  it’s  very  easy.  Add  that  your 
pattern  department  has  a  large  se¬ 
lection  of  beginner’s  patterns.  Help 
this  customer  to  choose  an  easy-to- 
make  material  like  taffeta,  firm  silk, 
or  rayon  crepe,  percale,  gingham,  or 
a  lightweight  woolen,  rather  than 
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Home  sewers  rommand  plenty  of  buying  power  in  your  community.  They  are 
recruited  from  all  ages,  from  all  income  groups.  But  they  are  alike  in  one  respect — 
their  eagerness  to  learn  everything  your  department  ran  tell  them  about  clothes  and 
styles.  Observe  the  turn-out  of  women  which  one  store  secured  by  staging  a  fashion 
show  in  cooperation  with  a  pattern  company. 


sotiiething  sheer,  stretchy  or  ravelly, 
which  may  discourage  the  beginner. 

Among  your  customers  are  many 
timid  people  who  know  more  about 
sewing  than  they  themselves  realize, 
and  who  may  need  encouragement 
and  advice.  Be  sure,  though,  to  be 
tactful  in  offering  suggestions  and 
help. 

Many  skilled  sewers  like  to  learn 
a  “new  wrinkle.”  If  in  your  made- 
up  models,  the  pleats  of  a  dress  are 
stitched  close  to  the  edge  so  they 
need  no  pressing,  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  customers,  especially 
good  sewers.  Use  floor  models  to 
demonstrate  any  new  fashion  con¬ 
struction  or  interesting  details. 


Another  type  customer  has  a  large 
house  and  a  large  family.  She  is  cap¬ 
able,  hard  working,  and  self-sacrific¬ 
ing.  You  can  sell  her  anything  for 
her  children,  mother  or  sisters.  All 
she  wants  is  plenty  of  clean  cotton 
house  dresses.  Often  her  family  w’ill 
rejoice  if  you  can  persuade  her  to 
make  a  pretty  Sunday  dress  for  her¬ 
self. 

Don’t  under-estimate  the  buying 
power  of  home  sewers.  In  one  large 
store  alone  in  an  average  city,  they 
spend  $300,CXX)  each  year.  There  is 
plenty  of  business  if  you  approach  it 
with  open  eyes.  Always  remember 
that  you  do  not  sell  a  finished  article. 


You  sell  fabrics  and  "tools”  for  this 
skilled  or  unskilled  sewer  to  take 
home.  She  cannot  use  her  purchase 
until  she  has  cut  out  a  garment, 
stitched  it,  trimmed  it,  and  fussed 
with  it.  When  it  is  finished,  it  must 
compare  in  her  eyes,  and  those  of 
her  friends,  with  the  best  values 
your  store  has  to  offer  in  ready-to- 
wear. 

Any  w’oman  who  sews  is  your 
friend.  It  is  through  her  and  her 
alone,  that  your  store  runs  a  profit¬ 
able  piece  goods  department  and  you 
have  your  job.  Learn  more  about 
her  needs  and  treat  her  with  under¬ 
standing. 
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SELLING  PIECE  GOODS 


The  dressmakers  of  your  com¬ 
munity  are  most  important  to 
the  piece  goods  sales  of  your 
store.  You  may  know  them  well, 
and  again  they  may  need  cultivating. 
I>et’s  classify  them  roughly  as :  ( 1 ) 
Dressmakers  who  work  for  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  (2)  Seamstresses  who 
sew  hy  the  day.  (3)  High  price 
dressmakers  who  cater  to  the 
wealthy  women  of  your  community. 

Many  dressmakers  buy  fabrics  for 
their  customers  or  give  definite  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  what  customers 
should  buy.  They  also  speak  with 
great  authority  if  they  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  fashion 
season  many  stores  make  plans  for 
stimulating  dressmaker  business. 
This  is  the  time  to  inquire  alx)ut 
their  needs;  inform  them  of  your 
style  merchandise,  fine  bargains  or 
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Chapter  Three 


Selling  Dressmakers 


dependable  staples.  .Suggest  to  the 
notion  counter  girls  that  you  help 
each  other  in  contacting  dressmak¬ 
ers. 

Remember  that  the  dressmakers 
of  all  price  lines  have  definite  peri¬ 
ods  when  there  is  no  work  and 
when  they  have  time  to  discuss  your 
policies  and  services.  This  is  the 
time  for  you  to  cultivate  them,  ask 
for  their  suggestions  and  sell  them 
on  your  service.  Rememl)er  that 
when  these  women  are  busy  they 
have  not  time  either  to  talk  to  you 
or  go  shopping. 

Your  popular  price  dressmaker 
will  be  interested  in  quality  fabrics 
at  moderate  prices  and  any  bargain 
that  looks  high  quality  to  her  cus¬ 
tomer.  She  will  appreciate  notifica- 
tit)n  from  you  or  samples  of  any¬ 
thing  you  think  she  can  use. 

Seamstresses  who  “go  out  to  sew” 
usually  use  the  fabric  bought  by  your 
sewing  customer.  They  often  make 
over  garments  that  require  addition¬ 
al  fabric.  However,  many  of  these 
women  make  suggestions  to  their 
customers  and  a  few  of  them  buy 
fabrics  for  customers.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  notified  of  your  special 
events.  In  this  way  you  help  to  win 
their  customer’s  goodwill  for  them, 
and  their  goodwill  for  you. 

The  dressmakers  of  your  com¬ 
munity  who  sew  for  wealthy  women 
often  include  the  price  of  the  fabric 
in  quoting  a  price  on  the  dress.  They 
are  interested  in  de  luxe  fabrics  and 
in  the  better  type  of  moderate  price 
fabrics.  They  are  interested  in  better 
quality  staples;  and  often  they  will 
buy  high  price  novelties  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  purchase  be¬ 
fore  these  novelties  are  put  on  gen¬ 
eral  sale.  You  should  not,  of  course, 
do  this  without  the  full  approval  of 
your  buyer. 

You  might  suggest  it  to  him.  and 
if  he  consents  you  may  be  able  in 


this  way  to  get  business  from  the 
type  of  dressmaker  who  ordinarily 
jirefers  to  buy  from  manufacturers. 
Many  of  these  dressmakers  will  buy 
a  whole  Ixdt  of  material. 

A  complete  set  of  samples  of  all 
colors  in  your  staples  and  a  service 
of  cooperation  in  sending  samples 
for  customers’  approval  in  answer  to 
their  phone  calls  often  brings  profit¬ 
able  orders. 

Con.sult  your  dressmakers  occa¬ 
sionally  alx)Ut  your  stock  of  high 
price  staples.  It  may  Ix'  that  you  can 
increase  your  sales  by  listening  to 
some  of  their  suggestions.  At  least 
when  an  important  dressmaker 
makes  a  suggestion,  be  sure  you 
make  a  note  of  this  for  your  btiyer, 
apart  from  the  usual  customer  call 
report. 

Dressmakers  who  charge  lower 
I)rices  respond  to  a  different  type  of 
service.  In  one  store  in  a  western 
city  someone  calls  on  this  trade  in 
the  evening  with  samples  that  can 
be  left  or  on  which  orders  can  be 
taken.  Because  these  women  so 
often  work  at  night  in  busy  seasons, 
they  appreciate  this  saving  of  time. 

If  you  have  a  list  of  dres.smakers 
who  faithfully  depend  on  you  for 
service,  make  it  a  point  to  check 
with  them  once  each  season.  There 
may  be  some  way  to  increase  your 
service. 

If  your  department  does  not  get 
the  same  dressmaker  trade  the  no¬ 
tion  girls  cater  to.  ask  your  buver  if 
you  can  call  on  one  or  two  dress¬ 
makers  each  morning  and  find  out 
why  you  do  not  get  this  business. 

Store  policies  differ  in  different 
communities  so  that  in  all  matters 
that  are  not  regular  routine,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  consult  your  buyer. 
In  this  way  you  will  avoid  doing 
something  that  may  for  some  reason 
not  be  right  for  your  store.  Always 
ask  your  buyer  first. 
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PART  THREE 

Chapter  Four 

Selling  Students 


For  lx)th  immediate  profit  and 
the  future  of  home  sewing,  it  is 
important  to  welcome  the  young 
jTeople  who  come  to  your  department 
and  to  cheer  the  efforts  of  every 
little  girl  who  sews. 

Classify  your  young  sewers — 
those  from  the  grade  and  high  school 
classes,  those  from  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes  of  the  university, 
young  business  girls  who  like  to  sew, 
or  who  must  sew  because  of  a  tiny 
clothes  budget.  Your  sewing  cus¬ 
tomers  have  daughters  of  all  ages 
who  sew,  and  the  future  of  home 
sewing,  which,  after  all,  supports 
you  and  your  department,  depends 
very  much  on  how  happy  you  as  a 
store  make  your  young  sewers. 

Remember  that  young  sewers  are 
eager  for  information.  They  are  not 
experienced  judges  of  quality  in  fab¬ 
ric.  They  have  a  keen  interest  in 
style  and  they  know  the  younger 
type  of  fashions  very  well.  They  are 
usually  interested  in  developing 
young  ideas  in  your  less  expensive 
fabrics  and  this  is  a  business  worth 
cultivating.  Give  young  people  all 
the  help  and  encouragement  you  can 
without  neglecting  your  regular 
stock  duties  and  your  adult  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Stores  which  would  like  to  attract 
a  profitable  business  from  schools 
might  elect  a  “school  saleswoman” 
to  call  on  home  economics  teachers. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  this 
type  selling  be  offered  as  “coopera¬ 
tion,”  because  teachers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  as  sales  agents.  Many 
schools  do,  however,  accept  properly 
offered  cooperation  and,  approached 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  they  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  stop  instructing  their  clas¬ 
ses  in  the  wholesale  demand  for 
samples  which  is  such  a  problem  in 
many  stores. 

This  student  sample  demand,  the 
despair  of  many  retailers,  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  shyness,  a  desire  to 
learn,  and  indecision.  In  some 
schools  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
girls  run  “sample  books.”  If  your 
buyer  decides  to  appoint  a  “School 


Saleswoman”  she  can  explain  to  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  that  when 
60  girls  each  ask  for  the  same  sample 
and  this  demand  is  multiplied  by 
whatever  number  of  samples  is  re¬ 
quired  for  each  book,  the  total 
amounts  to  yards  of  material.  She 
can  suggest  to  the  school  that  they 
may  have  a  larger  sample  if  all  the 
girls  could  share  a  book.  Some 
manufacturer’s  samples  would  an¬ 
swer  this  purpose  and  will  cost  your 
store  nothing.  Also  offer  pattern 
sales  books  with  discarded  numbers. 
The  “School  Saleswoman”  might 
inquire  when  the  class  starts  on  a 
new  problem  and  when  she  can  call 
with  the  samples  of  the  tyf)e  of 
fabric  that  will  be  used  in  the 
next  study.  With  the  approval  of 
the  buyer,  the  “School  Saleswoman” 
might  impress  upon  the  teacher  that 
her  store  appreciates  the  work  she 
is  doing  in  educating  young  sewers 
and  that  the  girls  are  welcome  to 
come  to  your  store  to  look  around, 
if  they  do  not  come  in  too  great 
numbers  at  one  time. 

The  home  economics  departments 
of  universities  specialize  in  “sewing” 
and  these  classes  include  much  in¬ 
formation  on  fabrics  and  fashion. 
The  students  are  very  style-minded 
and  many  of  them  can  afford  to  buy 
the  highest  price  de  luxe  fabrics. 
They  have  access  to  leading  fashion 
and  trade  papers  and  are  familiar 
with  the  general  subject  of  fabrics, 
style  and  dressmaking  and  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  customers  for 
low  price  merchandise. 

Inform  yourself  about  the  sewing 
activities  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  private  schools  and  exten¬ 
sion  work.  You  will  find  all  this 
work  on  a  definite  schedule,  one 
sewing  problem  discussed  each  term. 
Sometimes  the  project  is  graduation 
frocks.  Again,  it  is  infants’  clothes 
of  fine  fabrics,  sometimes  middie 
blouses  or  gay  colored  smocks.  The 
a<lvanced  work  devotes  one  term  to 
woolens  and  another  term  to  silks. 

Some  stores  arrange  for  textile 
classes  to  meet  the  buyer  in  his  fab¬ 


ric  department  so  that  he.  as  a  tex¬ 
tile  exjTert,  can  explain  facts  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  group  of  students,  illus¬ 
trating  his  points  with  actual  fab¬ 
rics.  After  such  a  talk  I  have  seen 
the  students  immediately  select  fab¬ 
rics  for  the  next  term’s  use  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  teacher  then  and 
there  for  an  O.K. 

When  this  is  not  possible,  some¬ 
one  may  be  able  to  visit  the  schools 
and  tell  your  fabrics  story.  Again, 
some  manufacturing  representatives 
who  visit  your  store  may  have  time 
to  sp)eak  also,  in  several  schools,  if 
arrangements  are  made.  There  are 
many  types  of  cooperative  methods 
that  will  bring  a  profitable  school 
trade. 

Ask  the  mothers  who  come  to 
your  department  if  their  daughters 
sew  and  suggest  they  come  in  to¬ 
gether  so  you  can  encourage  the 
sewing  daughters.  This  sort  of  in¬ 
terest  often  results  in  a  big  sale  such 
as  several  yards  of  high  quality  vel¬ 
vet  sold  to  a  daughter  who  will 
“make  it  into  a  dress  for  mother.” 

In  checking  up  on  schools,  don’t 
overlook  the  schools  conducted  by 
the  sewing  machine  companies  in 
your  own  store  or  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  above  all  contact  the  trade 
schools,  for  here  you  make  friends 
with  your  future  dressmakers. 

Don’t  overlook  the  young  begin¬ 
ner  who  has  not  taken  up  sewing  in 
school.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
her  to  join  a  class.  Any  young  girl 
who  wants  to,  can  sew.  Send  her  to 
the  pattern  counter.  Guide  her  into 
easy-to-make  fabrics  and  a  very 
simple  easy-to-make  garment  in  a 
style  she  will  be  proud  to  wear. 

Encourage  girls  to  form  groups. 
Form  vacation  clubs.  Many  families 
encourage  daughters  to  do  a  lot  of 
serious  sewing  in  the  summer. 

Cheer  every  young  person  who 
buys  in  your  department,  as  more 
young  sewers  are  needed. 
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Chapter  Five 


Selling  Problem  Figures 


The  most  faithful  customers  of 
your  yard  goods  department  are 
those  who  must  pay  in  costly 
alteration  charges  for  their  sallies 
into  ready-to-wear. 

The  large  woman  may  have  any 
one  of  a  number  of  figure  faults.  She 
may  Ik*  tall  and  large  or  short  and 
large,  her  largeness  may  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hips  or  in  the  bust. 
Age  and  illness  produce  figure  faults, 
and  there  are  young  girl  customers 
who  are  “out  size”,  and  many  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  figures  seem  to  be 
good  but  who  will  admit  very  frank¬ 
ly  that  they  are  “off  balance”. 
Remember  that  all  these  women 
love  pretty  things.  Study  their 
problems.  Help  them  to  overcome 
their  handicaps.  Meet  them  with 
understanding. 

The  Large  Woman 

Because  their  choice  of  styles  is 
restricted,  large  w’omen  usually  have 
fewer  clothes.  A  new  dress  is  not 


so  much  a  new  style  as  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  “becoming  lines.”  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  of  experience  know  their 
lines.  It  is  important  that  you  study 
the  patterns  designed  for  large 
women,  the  slenderizing  fashions 
and  trimming  details.  Colored  belts, 
for  instance,  are  not  advisable,  nor 
wide  belts.  Suggest  instead,  a  fabric 
belt  with  a  two  or  three  inch  inset 
of  a  contrasting  color  set  into  the 
sides,  or  at  the  front  and  back.  A 
self  colored  ribbon  adds  variety. 

Suggest  dainty  details  such  as 
you  see  in  ready-to-wear  for  large 
women.  Remember  that  anything 
that  carries  the  eye  up  and  down 
is  slenderizing:  a  contrasting  color 
bow  of  narrow  ribbon  with  long 
ends ;  long  chains  of  beads. 

To  counteract  too  big  hips  there 
are  patterns  that  emphasize  smooth 
fitting  hip  lines,  and  something  that 
will  build  out  the  shoulders.  The 
broader  the  shoulders,  the  more 
slender  the  hips  will  look.  Women 
who  are  slender,  but  must  combat 
a  large  hip  line,  can  wear  capes  or 
any  shoulder  exaggeration  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Large  hipped  women  who  are 
not  slender  usually  dress  with  con¬ 
servative  restraint. 

Women  with  large  alxlomens  will 
do  well,  no  matter  what  the  styles, 
to  avoid  smooth  fitting  hips.  Scant 
gathers  all  around  the  skirt  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  flattering  effect.  Balance 
this  softness  with  a  little  fullness  in 
the  blouse,  or  a  bolero  effect. 

Women  who  are  large  in  the  back 
should  wear  waists  that  blouse  a 
little  over  the  belt. 

A  very  simple  dress  with  a  nar¬ 
row  self  belt  caught  by  cord  and 
tassels  of  contrasting  color  that  ex¬ 
tend  the  length  of  the  skirt  are  very 
slenderizing.  You  can  learn  much 
about  correct  dress  for  these  faith¬ 
ful  customers  by  studying  the  well 
dressed  large  and  older  women  who 
come  to  your  store,  as  well  as  new 
ready-to-wear  for  older  women. 

Your  large  customer  must  avoid 
bulk  not  only  in  the  style  she  selects 
but  also  m  the  fabric.  A  well  dressed 
large  woman  likes  semi-sheer  fab¬ 
rics,  soft  fabrics,  stripes  in  either 
self-weaves  of  the  same  color  or  dis¬ 


creet  contrast.  Above  all  things, 
large  women  must  avoid  set  stripes 
that  can  be  counted.  Choose  irregu¬ 
lar,  broken  stripes,  dashes  that  form 
slenderizing  designs  and  close  small 
prints. 

Your  slenderizing  fabrics  are 
those  that  are  soft,  crepy,  and  dull 
toned.  Shine  and  stiffness  must  be 
avoided.  Sheer  fabrics  made  up 
with  discreet  softness  are  often  slen¬ 
derizing.  Watch  for  those  with 
grayed  tones. 

In  selling  color,  try  to  help  your 
larger  and  older  customer  away 
from  blacks  and  browns  and  navy 
blue.  The  dark  wine  shades  of  win¬ 
ter,  summer  shades  of  blue,  rose  and 
green  (zuith  a  grayed  cast)  are  slen¬ 
derizing.  Gray,  except  in  very  pale 
tones,  is  slenderizing. 

Tall  and  Short  Customers 

You  know  of  course,  that  tall 
girls  always  buy  extra  yardage  and 
often  short  women  require  less 
yardage  than  the  pattern  calls  for 
and  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
recognize  this.  Your  pattern  girls 
will  show  you  the  picture  directions 
for  lengthening  and  shortening  a 
pattern  and  you  will  note  that  all 
patterns  print  skirt  lengths  on  the 
envelope.  Find  out  just  where  this 
is  so  that  if  a  customer  comes  to  you 
with  her  pattern,  you  know  how  to 
estimate  yardage,  especially  in  sell¬ 
ing  velvets  and  other  high  price  ma¬ 
terials  when  customers  will  appreci¬ 
ate  your  help  in  knowing  exactly 
what  they  need. 

Young  Girls 

Overgrown  girls  can  follow  the 
rules  for  large  women,  but  it  is 
much  better  psychology  for  these 
girls  to  develop  a  clothes  sense  that 
is  normal.  While  there  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  styles  too  frou-frou  for  the 
oversized  girl,  she  will  develop  self- 
consciousness  if  she  is  held  down 
too  hard.  Encourage  her  to  express 
a  normal  liking  for  even  a  fabric 
like  organdy  or  taffeta,  and  help 
counteract  the  fabric  choice  with  a 
grayed  color  and  a  style  that  will 
restrict  the  billowy  character  of  the 
fabric. 
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chapter  Six 

Selling  De  Luxe  Fabrics 

Fabrics  of  great  beauty  that  De  luxe  fabrics  are  expensive,  color,  a  black  silk  dress  in  satin  or 
combine  style  and  quality  are  Your  customer’s  first  reaction  may  heavy  crepe,  a  dark  sheer  dress, 
made  in  this  country  and  im-  be  that  the  price  is  too  much  to  pay  These  and  other  garments  that  form 
ported  from  other  countries  to  fill  to  indulge  her  desire  for  beauty,  the  backbone  of  every  wardrobe  are 
the  needs  of  your  customers  who  Rest  assured  that  this  feeling  fades  often  worn  for  more  than  one  sea- 
rccognize  their  superior  advantages,  quickly  and  you  can  be  confident  son.  They  demand  your  de  luxe 
Many  de  luxe  fabrics  far  outwear  that  the  de  luxe  textiles  in  your  fabric,  that  combines  beauty  and 
the  utility  of  the  garment.  Other  stocks  are  better  values  for  the  wearing  quality, 
fabrics  introduce  some  fashion  which  money  than  any  previous  period  has  People  in  every  range  of  purchas- 
so  weakens  the  fabric  that  it  must  produced.  ing  power  celebrate  great  occasions 

sell  for  beauty  alone.  Many  de  luxe  fabrics  are  bought  like  a  marriage,  an  honor  to  some 

Your  stocks  will  include  wool  by  your  wealthier  customers  and  the  member  of  the  family,  a  great  trip,  a 
coatings,  dress  fabrics  and  wool  nov-  dressmakers  who  sew  for  them,  but  gala  evening,  a  boost  in  salary,  by 
elties,  silks  of  expensive  handle  and  many  other  types  of  customers  love  buying  new,  festive  clothes.  Often 
beauty,  both  staples  and  novelties;  beauty  of  fabric  too.  And  after  all,  people  in  the  lower  income  bracket 
and  velvets  of  real  elegance.  Many  if  a  woman  sews  for  herself,  she  can  buy  your  de  luxe  fabrics  for  these 
cottons  and  linens  also  belong  in  riiake  a  dress  for  $20  or  $30  the  occasions  when  you  show  them, 
the  de  luxe  class  of  merchandise,  equal  of  a  ready-to-wear  dress  The  students  of  home  economics 
Beautiful  laces  in  the  upper  price  above  $60.00.  Don’t  hesitate  to  classes  who  can  afford  it,  often  buy 
brackets  are  always  prized  by  fas-  make  this  point  clear  in  showing  de  luxe  fabrics  because  they  know 
tidious  w’omen  who  know  their  your  high  price  fabrics  to  anyone  both  their  value  and  style  story ;  and 
values.  There  are  many  fine  fabrics  who  loves  quality.  because  these,  the  class  project 

made  of  rayon  that  use  these  inter-  De  luxe  fabrics  appeal  to  women  clothes,  are  made  under  the  super- 
esting  yarns  not  to  save  cost,  but  to  buying  a  garment  that  will  be  worn  vision  of  an  experienced  clothing 
create  beauty  of  texture  not  obtain-  for  some  time :  a  winter  coat,  a  teacher,  their  parents  know  that  the 
able  with  other  fiber.  classic  suit,  a  woolen  dress  in  a  dark  expensive  fabric  will  not  be  spoiled. 
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In  selling  high  price  fabrics, 
change  your  selling  story.  ShopjK'rs 
inexperienced  in  buying  quality 
should  l)e  told  in  what  way  your 
fabric  merits  the  price.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  you  to  know  why  two  fab¬ 
rics  of  similar  construction  are 
priced  differently  (.sometimes  the 
price  differs  as  much  as  a  dollar 
a  yard).  Does  this  price  indicate 
intricate  workmanship?  Dot's  the 
fabric  contain  more  silk  or  other 
costly  filK'r?  The  de  luxe  price  of  a 
rayon  fabric  must  feature  a  fashion 
value.  For  example,  a  very  shiny 
satin  introduced  in  Paris  as  a  style 
feature  when  the  lustre  of  the  rayon 
was  the  only  fibre  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect. 

Cottons  of  costly  construction  are 
sold  in  the  same  way.  Cottons  h)r 
evening  fashions  are  Ix'auty  fabrics 
that  do  not  seem  costly  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  i)rice  of  a  style  right 
dress.  Linens  are,  of  necessity,  a 
more  co.stly  fabric,  and  your  custom¬ 
ers  exjK'ct  these  charges.  Know  the 
answer  to  this  “why"  in  all  fabrics 
and  you  can  sell  costly  fabrics  with 
ease. 

Your  high-class  dressmakers  and 
their  wealthy  customers  who  buy 
quality  as  a  matter  of  habit  are  not 
interested  in  ready-to-wear  clothes 
and  consider  “made  to  order”  .so  far 
superior  that  they  will  thank  you  to 
talk  quality  and  “the  latest  Paris 
fashion”.  Don’t  introduce  any  freak 
fashion  news,  for  most  |)eople  who 
appreciate  quality  are  very  conser¬ 
vative.  They  buy  the  very  Ix'st 
(|uality  in  sta])les  and  even  in  novel¬ 
ties  and  ])rints  if  the  style  looks 
new  and  distinguished  and  has  not 
l)een  coi)ied  in  your  less  expensive 
stocks. 

On  the  arrival  of  your  high-price 
novelty  silks,  ask  j)ermission  to  tele¬ 
phone  your  dressmaking  customers 
who  sew  for  the  wealthy  clientele. 
Your  buyer  may  want  you  to  call 
the  wealthy  customers  you  know. 
If  you  do  this,  tell  them  a  new 
stcK'k  of  beautiful  fabrics  has  just 
arrived  and  you  would  like  to  show 
it  to  them  Ix'fore  they  are  put 
on  general  sale,  if  they  can  arrange 
to  come  downtown  soon.  Make 
them  feel  that  you  are  telling  them 
an  important  piece  of  news;  and 
that  they  are  the  first  to  hear  of  it. 
Maintain  this  attitude  when  they 
come  in  to  look  at  the  new  stock. 
De  lu.xe  fabrics  on  open  sale  should 
be  displayed  with  appropriate  signs. 
Rememlier  that  conservative  wealthy 
people  will  never  pay  high  prices 
for  fabric  that  is  marred,  soiled  or 
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has  pin  holes.  Because  of  this,  your 
de  luxe  fabrics  should  never  be 
draped  up  in  displays  except  as  your 
buyer  may  direct. 

Trading  Up 

The  strongest  sales  appeal  of  fine 
fabric  is  in  its  handle.  Run  your 
hands  through  silk  or  soft  wool  as 
if  it  were  a  treasure.  Your  custom¬ 
er  will  do  the  same. 

To  “trade  up”  to  Ix'tter  prices, 
follow  this  simple  rule.  Just  avoid 
panic.  Your  customer  sees  a  fabric; 
she  likes  it  and  asks  you  the  price. 
The  price  seems  high  and  she  says 
so.  And  sometimes  she  acts  horri¬ 
fied.  This  is  the  time  for  you  to 
keep  cool.  ( 1 )  Do  not  show  her  a 
cheaper  fabric.  (2)  .Say  ((uietly, 
“\Ve  have  fabrics  at  all  prices.  This 
is  a  de  luxe  satin  with  a  very  high 
content  of  jmre  silk.  Feel  it.  You 
will  notice  it  does  not  crush  easily. 


That  is  because  of  the  crepe  back.  A 
dress  made  of  this  fabric  does  not 
muss  easily  and  all  wrinkles  will 
shake  out  of  it  when  you  hang  it  up 
over  night.”  By  this  time  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  either  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  or  will  say  that  the  cost  is  be¬ 
yond  her.  Watch  her  closely  and 
if  you  see  she  is  unhappy  get  her  a 
cheajK'r  fabric,  but  don’t  rush  to  do 
it.  If  cheaper  fabrics  are  on  your 
counter  and  she  reaches  for  one  her- 
•self,  use  it  as  a  comparison  in  show¬ 
ing  her  why  your  In-tter  fabric  is 
l)etter. 

Selling  de  luxe  fabrics  is  a  habit 
you  can  cultivate  with  profit.  A 
nice  big  sales  check  in  your  book 
two  or  three  times  a  week  will  very 
much  increase  your  good  standing  in 
your  store.  ( )nce  you  make  a  study 
of  this  tyiK'  (»f  sales  jjresentation  and 
train  yourself  to  recognize  the  type 
of  customer  for  it,  you  and  your 
store  will  both  profit. 


Your  customers  in  the  higher  income 
groups  buy  quality  as  a  matter  of  habit. 
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Chapter  Eight 


Volume  Selling 


All  piece  goods  departments 
operating  in  low  cost  merchan¬ 
dise  must  be  geared  for  volume 
sales  that  produce  a  profit  on  a  fast 
turn  of  stocks. 

The  customer  of  this  type  piece 
goods  department  is  the  plain  hard¬ 
working  home  maker  interested  in 
prices  and  values  that  help  stretch 
a  small  income  over  as  many  needs 
as  possible.  Often  she  shies  at  ser¬ 
vice  or  anything  that  looks  as  if  it 
would  “add  to  cost.”  She  decides 
“value”  herself  and  reads  your  signs. 
Therefore  your  yard  goods  must  sell 
on  sight. 

The  young  girls  in  this  type  home 
have  little  money  with  which  to  ex¬ 
press  their  young  ideas.  You  will 
find  them  style-minded,  and  anxious 
to  learn.  Give  them  all  the  help  you 
can  in  periods  when  you  are  not 
too  rushed. 

Display 

Arrange  stocks  so  that  everyone 
who  passes  by  can  see  everything. 
Arrange  your  women’s  stocks  with 
some  sense  of  color  and  separate 
the  “bargains.”  Some  stores  present 
remnants  displayed  in  disorder  but 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  cheap 
merchandise  is  preferred  by  many 
stores.  But  be  sure  every  collection 
and  group  is  marked  with  a  sign. 
Use  every  available  space  and  plan 
it  carefully,  grouping  merchandise 
for  its  use. 


The  most  important  help  you  can 
give  yourself  is  in  the  continual 
rearrangement  of  stocks.  Try  rais¬ 
ing  different  colors  on  standards. 
Try  grouping  different  types  of  fab¬ 
rics  together.  If  some  group  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  drab  and  monotonous 
place  a  few  bolts  of  bright  color  in 
the  center  or  raise  a  display  of  some 
other  gay  color  behind  it.  Include 
posters  of  patterns  that  are  fast 
sellers  in  your  display.  Ask  your 
buyer  to  look  among  the  advertising 
in  the  wholesale  market  for  jjosters 
that  manufacturers  send  free  includ¬ 
ing  information  that  fits  your  store 
policy.  But  do  not.  however,  get 
over-enthusiastic  and  use  too  many 
posters.  Better  to  keej)  a  few  good 
ones  for  a  subseciuent  display. 

Feature  pattern  posters  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes,  both  utility  clothes 
for  tiny  tots  and  the  sc1k)o1  dress 
for  growing  girls. 

Your  staple  cottons  are  an  im¬ 
portant  profit  spot  in  volume  piece 
goods  departments.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  list  them  in  a  big  sign  (with 
prices)  so  that  everyone  will  know 
what  you  have  to  offer  and  where  to 
find  it. 

Signs 

The  wording  of  these  signs  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  some  stores  the  buyer 
and  display  man  takes  care  of  this 
wording  for  signs.  In  other  stores 
the  saleswomen  ask  for  signs  and 


often  suggest  how  they  should  read. 
If  you  help  your  buyer  in  this  way 
l)e  sure  your  sign  is  aggressive  and 
can  be  read  a  long  way  off.  It  must 
tell  customers  the  kind  of  material, 
its  width,  and  its  price.  Add  some¬ 
thing  that  suggests  value,  such  as: 
j)re-shrinking,  washability,  fast  color. 
Change  your  displays  and  .signs  at 
least  once  a  month  and  re-group 
your  stocks  at  the  same  time  so  re¬ 
turning  customers  will  be  met  by  a 
feeling  of  activity. 

Patterns 

Remember  that  your  volume  piece 
goods  customers  who  huy  hundreds 
of  patterns  like  to  see  made-up  gar¬ 
ments.  If  you  have  a  pattern  de¬ 
partment  identify  it  so  that  anyone 
walking  into  your  piece  goods  sec¬ 
tion  can  see  ju.st  where  patterns  are 
sold.  Remember  it  takes  time  for 
these  customers  to  look  through 
pattern  books  for  what  they  want. 
Once  they  find  the  number  tliey  will 
ask  you,  but,  if  it  is  your  duty  to  sell 
l)oth  patterns  and  piece  goods  lx* 
sure  your  pattern  stocks  include  all 
correct  sizes,  and  never  show  im- 
])atience  with  a  customer  who  wants 
to  buy  a  pattern. 

Trade-Up 

.  Wake  it  a  point  whenever  possi¬ 
ble  to  .sell  fabric  for  more  than  one 
garment.  If  you  are  selling  cotton 
for  instance,  suggest  how  easy  it  is 
to  cut  two  or  three  dresses  at  one 
time  varying  the  same  pattern  with 
different  prints  and  different  trim¬ 
mings.  Suggest  making  several  gar¬ 
ments  for  little  children  who  need 
many  changes.  When  a  woman  buys 
a  wool  or  rayon  suggest  another 
garment  to  “save  a  trip.”  When  vol¬ 
ume  is  important  to  profit  you  must 
.sell  two  garments  as  often  as  ])ossi- 
ble.  When  your  buyer  advances  a 
])rice  because  the  market  makes  this 
necessary,  look  over  your  merchan¬ 
dise  for  a  new  reason  that  will  em¬ 
phasize  its  value — isomething  you 
can  say  that  will  imjTress  your  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  reason  fiir  the  in- 
crea.se. 

Your  department  caniu)t  prosper 
unless  you  think  with  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  busy  women  customers. 
These  women  want  value  and  utility. 
They  buy  fabrics  to  take  home  and 
cut  and  fit  into  garments  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  They 
want  a  simple  pattern  to  help  them 
in  this  work  and  from  you  they 
want  fabrics  that  will  wear  and  dis¬ 
plays  that  help  them  see  just  what 
it  is  you  have  to  offer. 
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Chapter  Nine 

The  Three  Steps 
in  Selling 


E\'ERV  piece  goods  sale  involves 
three  imixirtant  steps :  ( 1 ) 

The  approach;  (2)  customer 
analysis;  (3)  visualization  of  a  fin¬ 
ished  garment. 

A  customer  is  an  unknown  (juan- 
tity.  Until  she  appears,  she  is  a 
mystery.  She  comes  to  you  directly 
with  a  question  or  you  me<*t  her 
wandering  around. 

Approach 

Your  approach  must  he  definite. 
You  have  the  di.stinct  advantage, 
and  the  first  thing  you  want  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  know  is  that  you  are  offer¬ 
ing  help  and  are  not  just  ititerested 
in  cutting  off  yardage. 

(1)  If  your  customer  is  looking 
at  some  of  your  fabrics,  begin  by 
saying  sometbing  alxiut  that  fabric. 
You  can  say  "That  is  aurora  blue, 
our  new  spring  fasbion  color”  or 
“The  starched  quality  of  this  cotton 
is  permanent.”  (There  is  something 
interesting  to  say  about  the  color, 
construction,  finish  or  .style  use  of 
every  fabric  in  your  stock. ) 

(2)  Tf  a  customer  gives  you  no 
clue  of  any  kind,  study  her.  Is  she 
conservative?  Style  conscious?  Is 
she  wearing  a  tailored  print  or  a 
navy  dress  with  white  touches?  Is 
she  very  ruffled  and  feminine?  Or 
flashy?  She  may  wear  mannish 
clothes  or  the  country  type  of 
tweeds.  Whatever  it  is.  show  her 
something  of  this  type. 

(3)  If  the  customer  asks  you  a 
direct  question,  she  may  make  her 
need  definite  or  she  may  1k“  so  vague 
you  won’t  know  what  she  means. 
Whatever  the  opening,  you  must 
first  establish  confidence  and  the 
harmonious  relationshi])  that  makes 
for  sales.  Make  her  feel  your  inter¬ 
est  in  her.  If  you  do  not  mean  it 
.she  will  know  the  difference.  Tf  she 
does  not  tell  you  what  she  wants,  ask 
at  once,  “.Are  you  planning  a  new 
dress.'”,  and  add,  “Is  it  for  your.self, 
your  mother  or  your  daughter?” 

Classifying  a  Customer 

While  making  your  preliminary 
approach,  try  to  classify  your  cus- 
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tomer  for  ])rice.  Never  ask  what  she 
wants  to  spend.  You  can  tell  more 
about  i)rice  from  her  a])i)earance 
than  from  what  she  .says.  When  you 
decide  that  she  wears  dresses  below 
$10  or  above  $25  show  her  what 
you  think  is  right.  (It  is  .safe  to 
begin  by  sbowing  a  middle  jn'ice  line 
a  little  better  than  what  she  would 
consider  average. )  This  always  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  jLass  on  to  the 
better  qualitv  c^r  lower  i)rice  at  her 
n-(|uest.  You  cannot  always  guess 
right  but  so  long  as  your  cu.stoiner 
still  feels  \()ur  interest  as  she  cor¬ 
rects  you  your  sale  i.^  ])rogressing. 

Xi'vcr  ask  a  ])rice.  Xez'cr  tell  a 
customer  that  you  think  a  thing  is 
too  e.xjKMisive  for  her.  Let  her  tell 
you  this  herself.  You  can  then  often 
.say.  "We  have  lace  or  satin  at  many 
l>rices.”  Ilring  out  a  jwice  above  and 
below  and  e.\])lain  tlieir  difference. 
^’our  customer  will  tben  often  say 
wbat  price  she  has  in  mind. 

When  a  customer  is  making  up 
her  mind,  Ik*  ]>atient  and  continue 
your  interest.  If  you  have  a  woman 
who  makes  decisions  slowly,  avoid 
showing  her  too  much,  and  don't 
rush  her.  If  some  other  customer 
wants  service,  say  to  her.  “Would 
you  like  to  think  alKUit  this  while 
I  serve  this  lady?” 

\  isualiziiig  a  Carmeiit 

Your  customer,  invariably,  is 
tbinking  of  a  dress  or  some  other 
coni])lete  garment.  .She  must  have  a 
liattern  and  trimming  and  if  you 
are  not  bu.sy,  you  will  do  well  to 
join  her  thoughts  by  offering  some 
St  vie  suggestions.  “This  is  the  new 
color  this  year.”  is  not  as  effective 
as.  "This  color  is  new  this  year  com¬ 
bined  with  marcM)!!  accessories. 
Would  your  trimming  allow  a  tcKich 
of  this  contrast?  I  saw  a  dress  that 
was  trimmed  .  .  .”  (Here  give  her 
a  new  style  suggestion. )  .She  may 
not  like  your  idea  but  at  least  she 
knows  that  you  are  thinking  of  a 
dress  and  not  rushing  to  cut  off 
yardage.  She  may  tell  yrui  alKiut  her 
own  idea  for  the  dress  including  the 
trimmings  and  if  she  does,  say. 


"Yes.  that  would  be  veiw  ])r(‘tty,” 
and  add.  if  ])ossibIe.  “I  .saw  some  in 
our  trimming  de])artment.” 

Before  your  customer  begins 
tbinking  of  the  number  of  yards  she 
wants,  she  usually  does  a  little  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic.  .And  here  is  another 
place  where  you  can  hel]).  You  will 
know  when  to  act  Ix’cause  she  will 
be  deciding  lx*tween  two  or  three 
fabrics.  She  may  lx*  deciding  lx‘- 
tween  two  of  your  fabrics  and  .some¬ 
thing  she  has  seen  in  another  store. 
You  cannot  know  this,  but  when 
you  .see  her  thinking  things  over  you 
can  hel])  by  giving  ber  tbe  final  fig¬ 
ures.  .Say  to  yourself.  ".\lK»ut  four 
vards."  and  say  to  ber,  "Your  dress 
in  tins  fabric  would  co.st  only  alMUit 
$1.88  more  and  I  tbink  perhaps  you 
would  like  it  better.”  (If  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  fabric,  this  is  the  time  to  say  so. ) 

When  it  comes  to  the  cutting  of 
the  yardage  in  cheajx’r  fabrics  your 
customer  wants  i)lenty,  but  in  bigh 
price  fabrics  where  the  saving  of  a 
iialf  or  a  quarter  of  a  yard  amounts 
to  several  dollars,  your  customer  will 
apiweciate  your  help  in  estimating 
as  closely  as  )M)ssible  if  she  can 
make  any  .saving  on  the  yardage 
called  for  in  the  ])attern. 

When  a  customer  is  leaving,  if 
she  has  her  fabric  sent,  offer  ber  a 
sam])le  to  u.se  in  matching. 

In  closing  any  transaction,  always 
try  to  leave  the  feeling  that  you  hojw 
her  garment  will  lx*  a  real  success. 
Tf  she  has  really  told  you  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  way  all  alx)Ut  what  she  is  going 
to  do,  ask  her  to  stop  by  some  day 
when  she  is  wearing  it  and  let  you 
see  it.  When  she  does  be  sure  you 
atxl  any  of  the  girls  who  are  not 
busy  make  a  big  fuss  over  her  work, 
and  in  so  doing  make  a  friend  for 
your  department  and  your  store. 
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PART 


FOUR 


PIECE  GOODS  PROMOTION 


I* 


! 


J'l^ 


The  Part  You  Play 


The  word  promotion  is  used  by 
some  people  to  mean  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  we  use  it  here  in  its 
broader  sense  as  applied  to  the  new 
thoughts  that  continually  stir  a  piece 
goods  department  into  activity  and 
profit. 

Some  promotions  spot-light  a 
sj)ecial  price.  Others  emphasize  new 
stocks,  new  fashion^,  a  new'  season. 
Sometimes  one  fabric  or  color  is 
featured  or  a  promotion  may  mean 
a  group  of  fabrics,  or  in  some  cases 
a  whole  department.  The  success  of 
these  activities  depends  very  much 
on  coordinated  effort  in  which  you 
play  an  important  part.  Whatever 
the  occasion,  be  sure  you  know  all 
about  it.  Look  at  your  store  window 


displays  for  all  fashion  departments 
and  never  miss  seeing  a  window  dis¬ 
play  of  your  fabrics. 

Know  w'hat’s  going  on.  Read 
your  store  advertising.  Learn  to 
think  of  your  store’s  advertising  as 
you  would  an  invitation  sent  to 
friends  to  visit  your  home.  You 
should  greet  the  customers  who  are 
invited  to  your  store  by  advertising 
just  as  you  would  guests  at  home. 

The  dresses  made  from  your  fab¬ 
rics  for  use  in  floor  models  and 
fashion  shows  bring  your  piece 
goods  to  life.  Your  customers  never 
tire  of  these  friendly  occasions.  If 
you  meet  promotion  audiences  in  this 
same  spirit,  you  will  find  opportun¬ 
ity  to  greet  old  customers  and  make 


new  friends  for  your  department. 
Your  store  may  receive  visits  from 
fashion  experts,  manufacturers’  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Learn  something  new 
from  every  visitor,  every  fashion 
show  and  every  made  up  model. 
Customers’  comments  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  are  a  liberal  education.  Be  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  any  part  of  a  promo¬ 
tion  that  increases  sales  or  moves 
slow  selling  merchandise  and  let 
your  buyer  know  which  promotions 
are  the  most  helpful. 

Monotony  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sales  retarders  of  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments.  If  your  department  feels 
monotonous  to  you,  it  will  feel  the 
same  to  your  customers.  Your  de¬ 
partment  should  be  in  the  fore-rank 


This  window  display  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  coordinated  pro¬ 
motion  which  inspires  customers  to  sew.  The  fabric  itself,  the 
finished  garment  and  suggested  accessories  are  skillfully  grouped. 
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An  effective  cotton  draping.  Attention-compelling  in  itself,  it  displays  the  beauty  of 
the  fabric  to  full  advantage.  This  type  of  treatment  lends  a  prestige  air  to  any  fabric. 


of  all  your  store's  fashion  promotion. 

It  the  store  is  jtromoting  a  new- 
color,  or  a  color  combination,  dis¬ 
play  them  jtrominently  in  your  de¬ 
partment.  If  a  new-  fashion  line  is 
promoted  hy  yonr  store  reflect  this 
in  your  conversation  and  yonr  sell¬ 
ing  displays. 

In  your  store  the  interior  displays 
and  selling  signs  may  be  developed 
bv  an  expert.  On  the  other  hand 
these  imjxtrtant  functions  may  he 
nobody’s  business,  and  if  you  have 
a  talent  for  helping  your  buyer  in 
this  way  go  to  him  and  suggest  it. 
or  better  still,  if  not  contrary  to  poli¬ 
cy,  arrange  your  idea  and  ask  yotn- 
buyer  to  come  and  see  it. 

Yonr  department  needs  continual 
new-  ideas  that  will  stir  your  cus¬ 
tomer  into  seeing  a  finished  garmeni 
in  each  of  yonr  fabrics.  When  yon 
have  an  idea,  suggest  it. 

Here  are  a  few-  in  use  now-.  Bars 
around  the  top  of  yonr  supporting 
columns  with  straight  drapes  of  fah 
rics  hung  from  the  ceiling  are  often 
very  effective.  Small  tables  arranged 
in  costume  groups  are  well  (level 
oped  in  some  stores.  I  have  seen 
this  promotional  idea  developed  with 
a  dark  wool  coating,  a  contrasting 
wool  suiting  and  a  coordinated  ])rini 
grouped  with  accessories  in  an 
effective  selling  display.  Inasmuch 
as  the  coordination  of  fabrics  is  one 
of  your  piece  goods  customers’  main 
problems,  use  two  style-right  colors 
with  pnjper  contrast.  Be  sure  that 
they  tell  the  latest  fashion  story 
Some  stores  run  bulletin  boards  on 
which  samples  of  the  new-  colors  and 
new-  color  combinations  are  featured 
One  large  well  known  store  groups 
small  squares  of  prints  and  fashion 
colors  in  dress  fabrics  around  a  large 
oblong  sample  of  a  staple  coating 


.XiKjther  store  moves  its  elaborate 
w  indow-  displays  into  the  piece  goods 
department  and  uses  them  in  this 
way  for  one  to  two  weeks  more 
The  (jiiestion  of  floor  space  in  the 
display  of  made  up  models  is  always 
a  iwoblem.  A  jdatform  14  x  28 
inches  w  ill  accommodate  two  dresses 
on  forms,  a  fabric  display  and  a 
sign.  Xo  display  is  complete  with¬ 
out  something  to  suggest  a  finished 
garment.  If  a  made-np  mcxlel  is  not 
available  a  pattern  jioster  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  fabric  mav  be 
used.  Be  sure  that  your  display 
signs  give  full  information,  such  as 
— type  of  fabric,  numlx*r  of  y  ards. 
l>attern  number,  fashion  note,  total 
cost.  In  cotton  goods  es])ecially, 
where  many  new-  and  interesting 
finishes  are  developed,  manufactur¬ 
ers'  signs  often  tell  a  story  of  real 
interest. 

X’onr  cnstomer  does  not  like  to  do 
arithmetic,  .so  it  is  important  to  give 
her  the  final  total. 

The  made-up  dress  models  mo.st 
successful  in  selling  piece  goods. 
si)ot-light  yonr  volume  price.  De¬ 
luxe  fabrics  should  not  be  made  into 
models  or  displays. 

Yon  should  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  finished  garments, 
noting  particularly-  the  imjiortance 
of  trimming  and  the  new-  fashion 
con.struction.  and  use  these  ideas  in 
selling  your  cu.stomers.  Enter  ac¬ 
tively-  into  the  success  of  fashion 
show  s.  Big  events  held  in  an  audi¬ 
torium  attract  thousands  of  people. 
Large  dejiartment  displays  also  at¬ 
tract  interested  crowds,  while  in¬ 
formal  showings  held  in  one  corner 
of  your  department  are  a  means  of 
drawing  customers  to  your  floor 
without  interfering  with  active  sell¬ 


ing.  Don't  overlook  the  possibility 
of  made-up  garments  for  children. 
The  continual  use  of  easily  made 
blou.ses  and  dainty  lingerie  will 
bring  profit  to  many'  piece  goods 
counters.  Displays  should  be  changed 
once  a  week  and  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  should  lx‘  given  a  new  tone 
once  a  month. 

The  arrangements  of  all  stock 
lK)th  on  tables  and  counters  should 
reflect  fashion  alertness.  Group  col¬ 
ors.  Use  as  many  pattern  posters  as 
possible.  Use  tests  or  washability 
posters  that  build  confidence  in  your 
merchandise.  Give  a  new-  look  to 
your  department  whenever  possible. 
Recently  I  saw-  cotton  goods  ar¬ 
ranged  like  a  modern  book  shelf. 
Some  of  the  bolts  lay  flat  and  others 
stood  ui)right  (where  the  shelving 
had  Ix-en  cut  away).  Another  inter¬ 
esting  di.siflay  was  an  arrangement 
of  wool  coatings  set  on  end  on  a 
low-  counter  construction  so  the  girl 
could  Ix'  seen  Ixhind  them.  A  table 
with  a  raised  platform  in  the  center 
]x*rmits  a  double  display  all  around. 

Dei)artments  selling  staple  cottons 
do  not  have  to  be  monotonous. 
.Some  stores  list  all  their  staples  in 
three  large  signs  with  a  made-up 
garment  Ix-fore  each  of  them. 

At  least  once  a  month  stand  in 
front  of  the  elevators  or  escalators 
that  bring  most  people  to  vour  de- 
])artment  and  look  at  it  with  the  eyes 
of  your  sewing  customer.  Remem- 
Ix-r  that  she  is  a  20th  century  mod¬ 
ern.  appealed  to  on  everv  side  by 
new  spapers,  magazines  ancl  radio  for 
her  interest  in  every  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  She  likes  new  s,  she  likes  pic¬ 
tures.  .She  likes  salespeople  with  a 
genuine  under.standing  of  the  use  of 
their  merchandi.se.  and  her  needs  as 
a  home  sewer. 
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TVi'O  bolts  of  dress  goods  lie  on  the 
counter  of  a  department  store.  To 
the  customer  they  look  very  much  alike. 

Both,  perhaps,  are  summer  suitings. 
They  have  the  same  color,  feel  alike, 
are  made  of  corresponding  materials. 


Yet  one,  when  it  comes  to  actual  use.  The  other  tailors  beautifully,  keeps  its 
will  turn  out  to  he  slimpsy  and  imre-  shape  through  a  whole  season,  stands 
liable;  hard  to  cut  and  fit  because  it  repeated  washing  or  dry  cleaning. 

pulls  and  stretches;  losing  its  shape 

i..,]  ,  .  ,  .  ,  What  makes  the  difference ? 

alter  a  little  wear,  shrinking  when 

washed— a  disappointment  throughout.  One  essential  difference  is  in  the  con- 

_  struction  of  the  weave.  A  good  fabric 

designer  like  a  good  architect  — he 
a  flimsy  construction.  His 
fabric  is  better,  because  he  uses  better 

that  he  knows  stand  up  under  wear. 


Uniformly  strong — supple 

This  is  the  secret  of  Eastman-designed 
fabrics.  They  are  outstanding,  first,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  purity  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  material  used  —  that  is, 
Eastman  Acetate  Yarn .  Eastman  Yam  is 
balanced  in  manufacture  so  as  to  give 
it  the  best  possible  combination  of  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  resiliency,  softness,  and 
suppleness. 

In  addition,  Eastman  designers  are 
careful  in  every  case  to  w'ork  out  a 
sound  weaving  construction,  based  on 
expert  knowledge.  As  a  result,  the  fin¬ 
ished  fabrics  not  only  have  pre-eminefll 
beauty  and  style  prestige,  but  also  the 
firmness,  durability  and  wearing  qual¬ 
ity  which  make  for  lasting  satisfaction# 


ff  Working  out  the  weaving  construction  of 
a  new  spring  fabric — in  this  cose  a  motelosse 
sheer.  Each  square  represents  an  end  of 
yam.  One  secret  of  the  splendid  wearing 
quality  of  Eostmon-designed  fabrics  lies  in 
their  sound  weaving  construction. 
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